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a Sketch uf the Vistory Gf Paris. 


THE origin of ancient cities, like that of countries, is usually 
obscured in impenetrable darkness, their date being often an- 
terior to the existence of archives themselves. Such is pre- 
eminently the case with the city of Paris, and of those by 
whom it was originally inhabited. About fifty years before 
the Christian cra, the renowned Julius Cesar, the conqueror 
of Gaul, smce denominated France, found a settlement of 
ancient Gauls in that part of Paris now called la Cité, 
forming an islet in the river Seine. The natives called 
it LouToUHEZI, a word literally sigmfying a town in the 
midst of water; and which consisted of little more than a 
number of meanly-built mud huts. ‘Two rude bridges joined 
the island to the neighbouring shores, upon which the city 
gradually extended. ‘The waters of the river, its low and 
muddy banks, and a thick wood formed the principal defence 
of this barbarous tribe. The imagination can scarcely con- 
. celve how such’a contracted and unpromising site should, 
by the lapse of time, expand into a splendid city, rivalling 
ancient Thebes for magnificence, and Athens for luxury, and 
love of the arts and sciences, mixed with frivolity, and over- 
refined politeness; in short, that it should hereafter become 
the capital of one of the most powerful countries in the world, 
the centre of knowledge, and exciting the Jealousy of all 


Europe, by the splendour of its buildings, monuments, and 
b 
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institutions. Paris, moreover, is said to have been the resi- 
dence of sixty-seven monarchs, from Clovis, the first king of 
the Merovingian dynasty, to the ill-fated Lowis Philippe, the 
last of the Bourbons. Here, also, the general administra- 
tion of the country has been carried on for ages, having within 
itself a parliament, the principal courts of justice, a renowned 
university, and various academies for the culture of the liberal 
sciences. | 

The Romans called this city Lutetia Parisiorum, but the 
Franks Paris. Julius Cesar convoked in the city a ge- 
neral assembly of the people, for the regulation of their 
affairs ; but this talented chieftain being obliged soon after to 
return into Italy, and the Gauls having yielded the supre- 
macy rather to his genius than to absolute conquest, the au- 
thority of his lieutenants was not respected, and attempts 
were made to throw off the yoke. A gencral rising took 
place throughout Gaul, in which the Parisians gladly partici- 
pated. Native courage, however, was obliged to succumb 
beneath the more skilful tactics of the Romans; Labienus 
having presented himself before Paris. Twice were the 
Roman legions repulsed by the natives; but at length the 
enemy having obtained possession of the banks of the Seine, 
and of their ill-built ships, which navigated that river, a suc- 
cessful descent was made on the smaller island of the city. 

The Gauls fearing lest they should be surrounded within 
their narrow boundary, came to the desperate conclusion of 
setting fire to their houses, and leaving their smoking ham- 
lets to the mercy of their foes ; whilst, after their retreat, they 
boldly waited for the Romans upon the neighbouring heights. 
A furious combat now ensued. Animated by despair, a dread- 
ful execution was made upon the Roman army ; but at length, 
as was to be expected, the better disciplined troops of Italy 
prevailed. Camulogéne, the general of the Parisians, and 
many of their bravest soldiers, were left dead on the field, 
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the residue of the vanquished having dispersed themselves in 
the neighbouring forests. 

The advantageous situation of the burning city could not 
fail to strike the warlike Cesar. He determined to rebuild the 
ruined Lutetia, defending it with walls, and placing two forts 
at the entrance of the wooden bridges, on the space where now 
stand le Petit-Pont, and le Pont du Change. At this early 
period of their history the Parisians exchanged the bloody 
and barbarous rites of Druidism for the more refined super- 
stition of the Romans. Jupiter was honoured with a temple 
at the eastern extremity of la Cité. Mars had a temple on 
Montmartre. Mercury had a chapel consecrated to him in 
the southern part of Paris, on mount Leucotitius, now called 
the hill of Sainte-Geneviéve. Paris about the same epoch, had 
its barbarous manners softened by the wisdom of Roman 
laws; while an ever-restless liberty gave place to a municipal 
government. The inhabitants uf this newly-erected city had 
the exclusive and valuable privilege of transporting goods 
upon the Seine. Arts and sciences began to flourish amongst 
them, under the fostering care of the Romans. 

During the five centuries which the Romans had possessed 
the city, considerable additions were made to its boundaries, 
particularly north and south of the original sz#e. A palace was 
built west of la Cilé, and the Palais des Thermes, or Roman 
baths, on the south bank of the Seine were likewise con- 
structed. On the declivity of a hill, called Saint- Victor, an 
amphitheatre arose, where gladiators and wild beasts used to 
fight; together with an aqueduct for conveying water from the 
Biévre at Rongis, through the intermediate village of Arcuezl. 
Paris was further honoured by several of the Roman emperors 
making it the place of their residence while their armies 
were in its neighbourhood completing the conquest of the 
more northern tribes. Constantine and Constance visited it ; 
and Julian, about the year 257, took up his abode in Paris, 
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which he continued for three successive winters. In his 
writings he calls the city “his beloved Lutetia ;” extols the 
gravity of its inhabitants, and their improvement in science; 
particularizing that the neighbouring billocks “were adorned 
with the ripened fruits of the vine and the fig-tree.” ‘The 
emperor Valentinian here first published some of those laws 
which are still to be found in his celebrated code. Gratian, 
his son, passed a considerable time in Paris; and beneath its 
walls he lost a battle, when fighting against Maximus, which 
determined the fate of his empire. 

About the year 250, it is believed, that Satnt-Denis first 
erected the standard of the cross at Paris. He afterwards 
sealed the truth of the gospel which he had preached by a 
glorious martyrdom upon the heights of Montmartre. Many 
conversions may have followed the cruel death of this French 
protomartyr ; but surely in the nineteenth century we shall be 
excused for withholding our assent to the truth of the legend 
recorded in the Roman Breviary, that the man of God walked 
two whole miles after being beheaded, carrying his head in 
his hand!* A venerable succession of holy and learned 
bishops followed Saint-Denis, and among many others, Saint- 
Marcel, so highly distinguished for his eminent virtues, and 
for having given name to the locality in which he was buried. 
The noble establishment of ?Hétel-Dieu, for the reception of 
the sick poor of all nations and religions, was founded by 
the philanthropic Saini-Landri. The actual site of the 
Cathedral erected in Paris may possibly be unknown; but it 
is certain that a small basilica, or chapel, dedicated to Saint- 
Etienne, existed during the reign of Valentinian, and on the 
very spot where the Archiepiscopal church of Notre Dame 
now stands. 

At length, Paris being taken by the Franks, in the year | 


* Breviarium Rom. in festo 8.8. Dionysii, lectio vi. 
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486, Clovis made it, twenty-two years afterwards, the capital 
of his kingdom. During this reign died the justly celebrated 
Sainte-Geneviéve, still known for the important charitable 
services which she rendered to the city. She was the means 
of preserving it from the fury of the redoubtable A?tila, and 
from the horrors of famine. Clovis, having received baptism, 
built a basilica, dedicated to Saint-Pierre and Saint-Paul 
near the tomb of Sainle-Geneviéve who has ever been con- 
sidered the patroness of Paris. Her name was long associated 
with the church which was called after her, and which was 
magnificently rebuilt by Madame de Pompadour ; but at the 
revolution of 1789,* it was converted into a Pantheon, dedi- 
cated to the great men of France. Louis XVIII. restored it 
to the patron care of Sainte-Geneviéve, as a Christian church. 
Childebert built a cathedral church to the Virgin Mary, 
generally known by the name of Notre-Dame; founded 
the abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, upon the ruins of a 
temple sacred to Isis ; and built the church of Saznt-Germatn- 
l’Auxerrois, on the borders of the Seine. Dagobert founded 
the abbey of Saint-Denis, near the tomb of that venerated 
martyr. ; 

Under the princes of the second dynasty, which lasted for 
two hundred and seventy years, the Latin language gave place 
to that of the Celt@, and Roman law to that denominated 
salic. An irksome bondage, or villainage, pressed hard upon 
the provinces, which had become a prey to the nobles. From 
this, however, Paris was excepted, being always regarded as 
the peculiar patrimony of their kings. With freedom, the 
Parisians had, to a great extent, preserved their night of 
trading upon the Seine, their municipal authority, and the 
practice of the ruder arts. Notwithstanding these advantages, 


* The inscription was, “ Aux Grands Hommes !a Patrie Reconnaissante ;" 
which was altered to “D.Q.M. sub invoc. 8. Genovese. Lud. XV. dicavit. 


Lud. XVIII. restituit.” 
c 
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literature became stagnant; and, under their barbarous rulers, 
a general ignorance prevailed. 

Few of the kings of this dynasty resided in Paris. This was 
the case with the illustrious Charlemagne, who, being so much 
engaged in war, could do little more than become the patron of 
the city, which still progressed, giving special encouragement 
to learning in its several branches. During the vigorous 
reign of this prince every thing flourished ; whereas, through 
the feebleness of several of his successors, dangers became 
everywhere but too apparent. Paris having besides had the 
advantage of special patrimony from certain hereditary counts, 
which conferred upon the city riches and splendour. Not- 
withstanding this, the loss of their native valour, and the 
feebleness of their princes, made them an easy prey to their 
enemies. A troop of Norman marauders pillaged this opulent 
city, first in 845, and reduced it to ashes in 856, with the en- 
tire destruction of its suburbs. A third attack was made by 
the same fierce warnors in 872, and with equal success. 
Such reiterated disasters necessarily had the effect of destroy- 
ing those beautiful structures of Roman skill and greatness 
which had, until now, been the ornament of their city. It 
further had the effect of discouraging the Parisians in advanc- 
ing the prosperity of a city which had so mainly contributed to 
the elevation of their kings to the throne, and who now madc 
it the place of their residence, occupying that building since 
known by the name of the Palais de Justice. They confirmed 
the former privileges of the citizens, making additions to them. 
A royal provost administered justice to the people, in civil 
and criminal cases, and in the king’s name ; adjusting fiscal 
rights, and superintending the police of the city. Another 
provost had the charge of commercial affairs and the muni- 
cipal revenuc, maintaining the privileges of the citizens over 
all merchandise coming to the city by the river. To him, 
also, was entrusted the special arrangement of the commercial 
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companies, divided, at this early period, into six divisions. 
From the jurisdiction of these two officers, the nobility, clergy, 
and students of the university were alone exempted. From 
a desire on the part of the different kings to promote learn- 
ing, they were accustomed to grant the privileges of the 
clergy to resident students, and which was often found to 
interfere with public order. The schools of Paris had at this 
time acquired a degree of popularity unknown elsewhere. The 
lectures of the famous Peter Lombard, Guillaume de Cham- 
peaux, and the sensitive Abeilard, had drawn within the walls 
of Paris, from all parts of Europe, no less than twenty thou- 
sand students. Soon did both the churches and the schools 
become too strait for educational purposes; and the pro- 
fessors, with their pupils, removed to a higher part of the 
city, called Sainte-Geneviéve, where, under suitable regu- 
lations, the University of Paris became firmly established. 
At the head of this establishment a rector was appointed to 
take the general management of the institution; faculties in 
divinity, law, physic, and the arts being duly organized. 
About the fourteenth century colleges had been established, 
ins which students were boarded, lodged, and taught by 
skilful professors: private schools bemg hereby discounte- 
nanced, soon came to nothing. 

Under the present race of kings Paris considerably ins 
creased on its northern side, which was surrounded and 
fortified by walls. This new section of the city extended 
from Fort-l Evéque to Port de la Gréve, forming a kind of 
~ circle, and enclosing within its walls the churches of Sainte- 
Opportune, Saint-Merry, and Saint-Jean en Gréve. Outside 
the walls were the two burghs, or divisions, called Saint- 
Germain-l’ Auxerrois; besides the burghs of la Ville-l’Evéque, 
le beau Bourg, and the burghs of Thiboust and Saint- 
Eloi, or Saint Paul. South of the Seine a suburb was in- 
creasing towards Saiut-Benoit, comprising the churches of 
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Saint-Severin and Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre. Around the ab- 
beys of Saitnt-Victor, Sainte-Geneméve, and Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Prés, a considerable population had arisen; and 
still more remotely, the burgh of Saint-Marcel was rising. 

At this period Paris, for civil purposes, was divided into 
four general parts; first, the original part, bearing the name 
of La Cité; the second, that of Saint-Jacques-la-Boucherte ; 
the third, that of Ja Verrerie; and the last, that of la Greve. 
These divisions, though minute, will assist in understanding 
the general history of this most extraordinary city. 

Having brought this sketch of the history of Paris through 
the darker and more obscure parts, it seems important to re- 
mark that three circumstances mainly contributed to improve 
the general aspect of things throughout Christendom, and 
particularly in reference to large and growing cities.* The 
feudal system was a perpetual source of disputes between the 
sovereign and his princely vassals; so that the inhabitants could 
do little more than build houses within the narrow range of their 
original boundary, called La Cilé, on the borders of the Seine. 
Such was the weakness and indolence of their monarchs, and 
such the influence of their greedy dependents, that the inha- 
bitants soon found no assistance could be obtained from them, 
that the erection of walls was their only sure defence against 
their enemies. The Normans in 885 once more laid sicge to 
Paris, in which their king Charles, surnamed the Bald, 
could not relieve them. They in consequence called in to 
their aid Count Eudes, and who, at the expiration of two 
years, compelled the Normans to raise the siege. Charles 
being hated and despised by his people, was deposed, and 
the crown placed on the head of Count Eudes as the reward 
of his valour. The sovereignty became hereditary in his family 
by the election of Hugues-Capet in 987. 

The first monarchs of this august dynasty being jealous 


* Dulaure, Histoire de Paris sous Louis VII. 
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of their princely vassals were induced hereby to grant to 
towns, and even to individuals, peculiar favours ;.thus gradu- 
ally breaking up that tyranfy which was still so general. 
This remark applies not merely to countries where liberty hes 
for ages been firmly based; but also to countries still in a 
comparative state of barbarism. it is only to look at the 
present state of Russia to perceive, that means have been 
for some time In operation, which must eventually break up 
the wretched feudality which still oppresses that-enslaved - 
country. A second cause which led to an improved state of 
civilization, was the ‘excessive ignorance of the nobles, to 
whom, generally, the larger ecclesiastical benefices were 
assigned, [his led to the appointment of enlightened ple- 
betans to bishopricks, and other church promotion. The only 
other cause to be mentioned, is the singular effect which the 
crusades, so foolish in themselves, had upon the mind and 
manners of those adventurers; information of every kind 
being procured by these visits into the East. The more 
civilized courts of Europe became so many arenas in which 
the youthful knights and esquires, in the presence of the fair 
sex, could exhibit their prowess in arms. Warand love thus 
becoming antagonistic principles, mutually combined to pro- 
duce those polished manners which were before unknown. 
In this respect, the court of Saint-Denis was singularly 
great; sending forth, as from a centre, radii of light which 
could but enlighten the less polished portions of Europe. 

We have now arrived at an important epoch in the history 
‘of Pans. Philippe JI. surnamed God's Gift, succeeded to 
the throne of his fathers, The prince who did so much for 
Paris was thus named from the following singular circum- 
stance.* His father, says a contemporary writer, now in his 
forty-fifth year, had no son. He repaired to the Abbey de 
Citeaux, and threw himself prostrate on the ground. The 


* Receuil des Historiens de France, tome xii. 
< d 
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priests implored him to rise, which he refused to do, alleging 
that he would remain where he was, until they could assure 
him that he should have ason. The king was properly re- 
minded that such things are alone in the power of the Divine 
Being; but the monarch still persisting, the priests, having 
offered up their prayers, at length assured their devotee, that 
this request would be complied with. The next year Philippe 
Dieu-Donné was born. Many husbands at the age of forty- 
five, adds the historian of Paris,* would not have required a 
miracle to have had a son. : | 

The public buildings of Paris rapidly increased during this 
reign. To Philippe-Auguste, the city is indebted for a style of 
architecture hitherto unknown in Paris, denominated, although 
incorrectly, the Gothic, or, as it has been otherwise defined, 
“that magnificent art which the Vandals produced, and 
Academicians have destroyed.” A beautiful specimen of this 
style of architecture is yet found in the church of Néire Dame, 
erected under the superintendence of Eudes de Sully. The 
tower of the Louvre owes its existence to the same sovereign. 
He likewise surrounded the cemetery des Innocens with a 
wall. A church, bearing the name of tes Saints-dInnocens, 
was also founded here, which a lying tradition avers was 
done to commemorate the crucifixion of a young man named 
Richard, by the Jews, from their contempt of Christ; signs of 
divine disapprobation, it is added, having been seen on this 
spot. The churches of Saint-Honoré, Saint-Thomas, and 
Saint-Nicolas, near the Louvre, were now built; about the 
same time a still more important work was begun, that of 
paving the streets. For the promotion of this great and 
useful work, Gerard de Poissy, contributed eight thousand - 
marcs. ‘The king, says an historian,t about departing on a 
crusade, and fearing lest his capital should be attacked by 
the English, gave orders to surround the suburbs with a strong — 


*  *M, J. A. Dulaure. + Rigord. 
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wall, defended ‘by five hundred turrets, and a deep ditch. 
‘This new inclosure began between the Louvre, and Saint- 
Germain-l’ Auwerrois, and taking a semicircular form toward 
the east, terminated about the spot where the Pont-Marie 
now stands. The city was further enlarged in 1211. 

The capital owes much to Louis IX., surnamed Saint, 
distinguished alike for bis military skill and zeal for the 
church. He. began the work of reform by the abolition of 
dues paid to the provostship of Paris, a source aof vexation 
and injustice. Healso first established an organized com- 
pany for the improvement of handicraft and the arts; and 
began a system of local watching, which gave rise to a local 
militia, and since to the well-known National Guard. He was 
the founder of the Sainte-Chapelle, a school of surgery, and 
the Hospice des Quinze-Vingts, for the blind. The Hétel- 
Dieu was further endowed by him ; and about the same time 
the Chdtelet was built for the double purpose of a_court of 
justice and a prison. Tere Saint-Louis was accustomed to 
administer justice himself. To the history of this horrible 
den we may take occasion, in the progress of the work, again 
to advert. 

Philippe-le-Hardi rendered an important service to the 
city by the appointment of a surveyor of the streets; and 
Philippe-le-Bel, ir? 1318 permanently settled the parliament 
in Paris, bringing thither a.number of talented advocates for 
the better administration of the laws. About the same period 
the Chambre des Comptes.and the Cour des Aides, or the 
' Courts of Exchequer and Excise, were established. King 
Jean having been carried prisoner into Enfland by Edward 
the Black Prince, Paris for the first time became divided into 
factions, chiefly excited by Charles, king of Navarre, and the 
English. Etienne Marcel, the provost of trade, assumed 
the protectorate of the city. Charles, son and heir-apparent 
of the imprisoned monarch, called the Dauphin, an appella- 
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tion now for the first time employed, had been appointed 
regent ; but his authority, far from being respected, his most 
faithful adherents were massacred before his eyes. The 
prince retired from the rebellious city to raise troops, and 
was about to make an attack upon it, and inflict summary 
punishment upon the insolent and self-elected protector. 
Just at this moment, however, Marcel, preparing to deliver 
up the capital into the hands of the English, hig countrymen, 
enraged byshis treachery, put him to death. The Dauphin, 
on entering the city, punished the more @uilty, but pardoned 
the deluded populace. On the accession of Charles to the 
throne, he abandoned the old palace, now the Palais de 
Justice, and resided at a villa, having a garden of twenty 
acres, near the church of Sazni-Paul. This spot has been 
since occupied by Le Marais and La Place-Royale. In 
1370, the king built the Bastille for a royal treasury and a 
place of defence. Repeated incursions having been made 
in France by the valiant Henry V. of England, and Paris 
itself having been scveral times endangered, the king gave 
orders to the provost, Hugues Aubriot, to inclose the wealthy 
suburbs, now greatly increased on the northern side, by a 
strong wall. This added a superficial extent of 1284 acres 
to the city. The bridges of Saint-Michel and Notre-Dame 
were likewise constructed by Charles a 

The vigour of this reign was neutralized by the next 
monarch, the imbecile Charles VI.; and soon after Paris 
became a prey to the English, and was desolated by famine 
and pestilence. Yet under Louis XI. the population amounted. 
to 300,000. Aout 1470, the printing-press was introduced 
into Paris, and a post-office established. Although little was 
done towards ornamenting the city by Louis XII., he laboured 
incessantly to promote the happiness of his people. Taxes 
were lessened, and a numbcr of abuses reformed. Some 
of the more ancient customs and privileges having become 
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a fruitful source for chicanéry and lawsuits, the monarch 
settled such doubtful points by a written charter. He 
restrained the licentiousness of monasteries and convents,, 
and put a check upon the rapacity of the clergy, who, ih too 
many instances, had refused the rites of Christian burial to 
those who had not left legacies in fayour of the church. The- 
privileges of the university were confined within prescribed 
limits, so as not to interfere with the peace of society. 

Louis XII. was succeeded by aprince who was at once the- 
patron of the belles lettres. and the arts, and who was ever: 
to advance the splendotr of his.capital. Francoise I. founded. 
the Collége Royal, in which the learned languages and the: 
sciences might be taught gratuitously. The old towers of 
the Lowvre- being taken down, were replaced by a building. 
which does honour to France.. Grecian architecture was. 
introduced in the newly-erected edifices, which were further 
embellished with paintings by some of the best Italian. 
masters, and by sculptures of admirable workmanship, espe-. 
cially those of Jean Goujon. Many of the older Gothic 
mansions were pulled down, making openings for new streets. 
Private houses also were rendered more commodious, and 
public edifices more magnificent. The churches of Saint-. 
Gervais, Saint-Germain-l Auxerrots, and Saint-Merry, with. 
the Hétel de Ville, were all rebuilt by Francois I., showing: 
the advanced state of the arts at this period. Henri IZ,, his. 
successor, passed an edict, circumscribing the limits of Paris 
to ]414 acres, and forbidding the erection of any building 
beyond that extent. 

Unhappily, during the short and feeble reigns of the three- 
succeeding monarchs, Paris was often convulsed with political. 
and religious dissensions. The horrors of civil war, with the 
accompaniments of bloodshed and famine, everywhere spread 
desolation. The evening of the feast of Saint-Barthélemi, 
in 1572, witnessed a butchery of the Protestants, first within — 
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the city, and then throughout France, which for faithlessness 
and cruelty is unparalleled in history. The reigning sove- 
reign, the wretched Charles IX., offering to Henri, king of 
Navatre, his brother-in-law, the horrible choice of the Mass, 
the BasTILLe, or DeatH! Notwithstanding, at this frightful 
epoch, the palace of the J'wileries and the Pont Nauf were 
projected. The misery and want which this devoted city ex- 
perienced from. the attack of foreigners, the fanaticism of the 
clergy, and the factious intrigues of the nobles, can scarcely 
be conceived. The time of its emamcipation, however, was at 
hand. Charles LX. was brought to an early grave, under cir- 
cumstances affecting and humiliating, his blood forcing a 
passage for itself through the pores of his skin. Hereupon 
Henri IV., surnamed the Great, having renounced the Pro- 
testant faith, entered the city of Paris in triumph, amidst the 
loudest acclamations of the populace. Never was a sovereign 
more beloved by his subjects, and never did a sovereign more 
eammestly seek the happiness of his people. Soon after the 
accession of this king the Pont Neuf, the streets Dauphine, 
Christine, and Anjou were built. The large and well-pro- 
portioned streets of Orléans, Bretagne, Berri, Poitou, Tou- 
raine, Limoges, La Marche, Saintonge, Angouléme, Beaujo- 
lais, and Beauce were also constructed, in that part of Paris 
called le Marais. Henri also founded [ Hépital St.-Louis, 
on one of the finest spots in Paris. The wise and salutary 
measures of this prince raised Paris from the desolation and 
misery in which it had been so long involved. Peace and 
tranquillity, both domestic and public, would have been much 
more promoted but for the king’s criminal devotedness to the 
fair sex. When Henri showed his minister, the faithful 
Sully, a written promise of marriage about to be given to the 
artful Henriette d’Entragues as the price of her favours, 
Sully, zealous for his master’s honour, instantly tore it to 
pieces. “ You are a fool,” said Zenri to him! “ 1 know 
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it,” rejoined Sully, “ and I wish I was the only fool in 
France.” * This infatuated passion of the monarch led the 
satirical Bayle to remark, that Henri /V. would have equalled 
the greatest heroes of antiquity had he been early deprived of 
his virility.t But the blood-thirsty bigot, Havaillac, brought 
the king’s life to a close by stabbing him to the heart while 
riding in an open carriage through the streets. No monarch 
that ever sat on the throne of France appeared more anxious 
to promote the happiness and prosperity of his people than 
Henri IV.; yet his bad example in morals during the first 
cighteen years of his reign,t is said to have cost the lives 
of four thousand French gentlemen by duelling. 

Louis XIII. succeeded his father Henri when only eight 
years of age, Marie de Medicis being regent. Although the 
city continued to increase, it was pitiable to see the whole 
country divided by factions. During the former reign the 
suburb of St. Germain was formed, and from the num- 
ber of noble families then residing in Paris, soon became 
covered with magnificent mansions. Amongst the many ad- 
ditions and improvements made to Paris at this epoch may be 
mentioned, first, the trees planted in the Champs Elysées by 
Marie de Medicis, called Cour-la-Reine ; the Sorbonne was 
rebuilt by Cardinal de Richelieu, and the college of Leuis-le- 
Grand founded. Le Jardin du Rot was now begun, devoted 
to the cultivation of exotic plants. This useful establishment 
at one time greatly languished; but Napoleon throwing his 
energy into it, the institution has continued to flourish. Nu- 
merous additions have been made to it within the last few 
years. That immense pile of buildings called /e Palate 
Royal owes its origin to this period. The increase of the 
suburbs of Montmartre and St.-Honoré, with the divi- 


© Mem. de Sully, tome 2. + Dictionaire de Bayle. 
+ Mem. pour servir a |’ Histoire de France, 
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sions called St.-Roch and Feydeau, formed an enclosure 
nearly the same as that since known as the old boulevards, 
extending from the gate of St. Denis to that of St.-Honoré. 
This tract of ground was soon covered with new streets ; 
‘and a number of good houses being erected beyond the 
gate of St.-Honoré, quickly united this suburb to the vil- 
lages of Roule and Ville-Evéque. About the same time 
the privileges granted to artisans residing within the manor 
of the abbey St.- Antoine had caused the crection of so many 
additional buildings in this locality for the industrial classes, 
that the suburb became joined to the villages of Popincourt 
and Reuilly. To this period may likewise be referred the 
practice of ornamenting places of public resort in Pans with 
statues. That of Henri IV. being erected on the Pont- 
Neuf in 1614, and that of Louis XIII. in the Place Royale 
twenty-five years later. Since the year 1622 Pans has been 
an archbishoprick. 

We now come to the age of Louis X/V., extending over a pe- 
riod of seventy years. Of this epoch all France may well boast, 
and be ashamed. That this monarch did much to advance the 
aggrandizement of France in arts and in anns cannot be denied; 
but it is no less certain that his prodigality, licentiousness, and | 
bigotry so impoverished and enfeebled his country, that from 
it nothing could extricate her but a national bankruptcy, fol- 
lowed with the destruction of the throne, the nobility, and the 
clergy, by a fearful revolution. Paris was honoured with the 
permanent residence of the court, where the practices of po- 
lished manners were rendered so refined that nothing could ex- 
ceed them but their licentiousness. It is no libel on the fair sex 
of this, and especially of the succeeding reign, to say that every 
lady of the court, be her rank what it might, was little better 
than an avowed prostitute. Still all Europe was astonished 
at that amount of talent in every department which was found 
surrounding the Great Monarch in his splendid city of Paris. 
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It was the age of Twrenne, Condé, Colbert, Corneille, Racine, 
Moliare, La Fontaine, Bossuet, Fenelon, Pascal, Claude, Lebrun, 
Le Notre, and a host of others, all giants in their respective 
departments of arts and learning. Paris also was indebted to 
Louis XIV. for a newly organized police force, which served as 
a model to other nations; notwithstanding which, in certain 
parts of Paris, such as the Rue Neuve-Saint-Sauveur, and others, 
the police dared not enter. Such a locality was called Cour des 
Miracles, or Miracle-Court, because there, those blind else- 
where could seé, and the lame and maimed recovered. These 
places were the permanent dwellings of brigands, beggars, 
and prostitutes. The existence of such an infamous neigh- 
bourhood could scarcely be believed, but for the fact that 
within the last half-century such unrestrained receptacles for 
crime could be found in London.* The same sovereign 
erected the gates of St. Denis, St. Martin, St. Antoine, and 
St. Bernard. The magnificent squares des Victoires, and Ven- 
dome ; the superb colounade of the Louvre; the garden of the 
Tuileries ; the plantation of trees in the Champs-Elyseés ; the 
erection of a noble asylum for decayed soldiers, the Hotel des 
Invalides ; the building of a Foundling Hospital; the endow- 
ment of aroyal Observatory ; the establishing of manufactories 
for looking-glasses, in the suburb of S¢.-Antoime, and at that 
ot St.-Marcel; and the endowment of the Gobelins, a celebrated 
place for the manufacture of tapestry, are due to Louts. To 
the piety of this king French writers ascribe the rearing of 
thirty-three churches, besides that of Val-de-Grace, which, 
with the convent adjoining it, was built in compliance with a 
vow made ‘by the sovereign’s mother, Anne of Austria. Be- 
* Gauval, in his Histoire et Antiquités de Paris, tome i., concludes his — 
account of one of these Cour des Miracles, as follows :~-“ Des filles et des 
femmes, les moins laides, se prostituoient pour deux liards ; les autres pour 
vn double (deux deniers) ; la plupart pour rien. Plusieurs donnoient de 
argent & ceux qui avoient fait des enfans & leurs compagnes, afin d’en. 
avoir comme elles d’exciter la compassion et d’arracher des auménes.” 


St 
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sides all this, to the king’s influence belongs the levelling of 
Mount St. Roch; the opening of eighty entirely new streets, 
and the improvement of many others ; the rebuilding of three 
bridges—that of the Pont au Change, De la Tournelle, and Le 
Pont Rouge. Additional impulse was given to trade, by the re- 
paration and construction of quays and docks. The old 
prison, called Le Chdtelet, was pulled down, and its place 
supplied by a suitable building for the Jaw-courts of Panis. 
By these numerous and varied alterations, the city very much 
increased its former boundaries ; the village of ChatUot being 
joined as one of the suburbs. Paris became further im- 
proved by the introduction of lamps for lighting the streets 
at night. 

But, in spite of all the tinsel with which Louis embellished 
his capital, vet for his prodigality, love of war, and cruel per- 
secutions, his memory must ever be desecrated, rather than 
revered. Under the advice of the fiery Le Tellier, the king 
was sure to do wrong. The constant demands for money, 
which war and prodigality required, drained the resources of 
Paris, and of the whole of France. Commerce and industry, 
created by the wise Colbert, were either destroyed or paralysed 
by Louis. The smoking ruins of Protestant churches bore 
witness that the Jesuits and Rome had triumphed; and the 
loss of more than half a million of Frenchmen of every rank, 
but especially that of artisans, persecuted, murdered, or 
exiled for their religion, declare the faithlessness of the sove- 
reign. The revocation of the edict of Nantes began this 
cruel tragedy, which was followed by imprisonment, torture, 
death or exile. “The tender mercies of the wicked,” says 
the wise man, “are cruel.”* To the truth of this the un- 
offending Sisters of Port Royal de Paris, long since dead, 
eontinue to speak. Though strictly Roman Catholics, they 


* Prov. xii. 10. 
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were branded as Jansenists, their beloved convent being 
dismantled, and the lives of the inmates placed in jeopardy. 
Louis XV. began his reign in 1715, before he had reached 
his majority. A licentiousness was permitted during the 
regency, which the indolent and dissipated sovereign, on as- 
suming the reins of government, had neither power or in- 
clination to check. The king, although not destitute of 
talents, left’ the management of state affairs to a prodigal 
ministry, and to favorite courtesans. France languished ; 
although Paris appeared outwardly to flourish. The boun- 
daries of the city were continually enlarging; and in the 
Ffaubourgs, or suburbs, of St.-Germain and St.-Honoré, a 
number of sumptuous mansions were erected. The Palais 
Bourbon, the Ecole Militaire, and the Ecole de Medicine 
were founded; the new church of St. Genevieve arose on a 
majestic plan. The Place Louts XV. and its colonnades were 
reared in 1754. Inthe same year the trees of the Champs 
Elysées were replanted ; the School of Surgery, and another 
Foundling Hospital followed soon after. New boulevards, 
in the southern part of Paris, were planned ; and many new 
fountains erected. The elevated ground of Neully was 
levelled, a bridge from this locality being thrown over the 
Seine, celebrated for its boldness and beauty of design, com- 
bined with stability. The facades of St.-Sulpice and St.-Eus- 
tache were built. L’Ecole de Droit, or Faculty of Law, and 
? Hétel des Monnais, or Mint, were constructed by the same 
sovereign. Paris was further improved by the establishment of 
a local or penny post; an alteration in the manner of lighting 
the streets; and in the names of the streets being regularly 
inscribed at their corners. | 
- Louis XVI; began his reign unpropitiously in 1776. At 
a féte, given on the evening of his marriage with Marie Antoi- 
netie, more than two thousand persons were accidentally | 
killed- in the streets. From the beginning of his reign the 
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monarch had experienced great embarrassment, owing prin- 
cipally to the impoverished state of the publio treasury, in- 
creased by an extravagant expenditure. The embellishments 
of Paris, notwithstanding, made progress. The churches of 
Si.-Philippe du Roule, and others were built; that of S/e. 
Generidre continued ; and Ste.-Madeleine began. The Palais 
de Justice was repaired and altered. The fountain des Inno- 
cents was renovated ; the Halles, or markets, for wheat, cloth, 
and leather, built ; the French and Italian theatres, the Théutre 
Feydeau, and the Opera-house, were reared ; and the Jardin 
des Plantes considerably enlarged and improved. The Palais 
Royal, with its splendid galleries and handsome shops were 
commenced; and the useful institution of Mont-de-Pieté, 
for the loan of small sums of money, established. Steam- 
engines were constructed on the banks of the Seine, for the 
better supply of water to the city; the Pont Louis XVI. 
connected together the Faubourg St. Honoré and that of St.- 
Germain. For the prevention of smuggling a lofty wall was 
built, enclosing Paris within the new Boulevards, to which 
the villages of Chaillot, le Roule, and Monceauzx were 
added. These walls form the present inclosure of the 
capital, which is entered by sixty Gates or Barriéres, where 
the octrot, or entrance-duties are received. But from a 
variety of causes, a volcano was preparing, the irruption of 
which was to destroy the throne, scatter the nobility as chaff 
before the wind, and overwhelm the national clergy. The 
solemn fact appears to be, that He whose dread prerogative 
it is to visit the “iniquity of the fathers upon the children,” 
had determined to take vengance for the righteous blood 
which, on the feast of St. Barthélemi, and subsequent 
periods, had been shed in France. Never was a revolution 
productive of such horrid scenes. Against the clergy was 
the furious blast specially directed, and that for obvious 
reasons: they would not conform to the laws of their coun- 
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try. So united were the clergy among themselves in this 
opposition, that a hundred and thirty-eight archbishops 
and bishops, and sixty-four thousand rectors and curates 
deserted their sees and parishes.* In an interview which 
Bailli, the mayor of Paris, had with Marduel, the incumbent 
of St. Roch, after urging him to comply with the law, but 
without effect, the mayor inquired, whether “he considered 
the decrees of the civil constitution for the clergy to be 
contrary to the Catholic religion? ”—“ Yes,” replied Mar- 
ducl, “ that 1s very certain.” ‘‘ Well, then,” rejoined Bailli, 
“in that case, if it depended upon me, the Catholic re- 
ligion by to-morrow should have no existence in France !” ¢ 
Never was the true spint of Popery better exemplified than at 
this dreadful crisis, proclaiming to all Christendom that papal 
domination ever was, and ever must be opposed to the civil 
and religious liberties. of mankind.t- Severe as the punish- 
ment might have been which fell upon the state and upon the 
church in France, the more guilty party, RomE, for the present 
escaped unhurt; but reserved for that time, now, we believe, 
fast approaching, when the avenging angel, coming down from 
heaven, will “cry mightily with a strong voice—BaByYLon the 
* great is fallen, is fallen!” § 

In 1789, the Revolution began, spreading demolition 
throughout the whole city of Panis. The Bastile, that 
hateful organ of state oppression, was levelled to the ground; 
many of the statues of the kings broken to atoms; the 
monuments of the niddle ages dismantled; several of the 

_ barriers and gates mutilated; almost all the churches de- 
® Histoire du Clerg6 pendant la Revolution Francaise, par l’Abbd 
Barruel. 
+ Barruel, Histoire de la Revolution. 
¢ Par la Constitution de l’Evanyile, il est dans l’église un successeur de 
Pierre, ‘‘auquel Jesus Christ a donné une veritable primauté de jurisdiction 
spirituelle sur tous les membres, et sur tons les pasteurs; c'est & Pierre, et 
& ses successeurs qu’ila donne les clefs du royaume des cieux, le pouvoir de 


lier au délier sans exception.”— BaRRuxL. 
§ Rev. xviii. 2. 
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secrated, shut up, or converted to secular purposes; thirteen 
abbeys, sixty-three monasteries, seventy convents, and eight 
chapels disappeared, being either sold or destroyed; palaces, 
kétels, and cloisters, converted into prisons; together with a 
general disorganization in the laws, the courts of justice, the 
municipal jurisdiction, and civic arrangements. The arts 
were paralyzed, and trade ruined. The Conservatoire des Arts 
et Metiers, the Museé Frangais, and the Museum of Natural 
History, being almost the only national establishments which 
were not overthrown. 

Some feeble attempts were made by the republic to 
correct this state of things ; when suddenly the adventurous 
NaPoLEon seized the reins of government, first as consul, 
afterwards as emperor. Paris soon gave proof of the en- 
ergy of his proceedings, assuming more than its former 
splendour. Grand pfojects of public utility were adopted ; and 
many executed with unexampled celerity. His skill in legis- 
lation, and love of order, combined with his military achieve- 
ments, dazzled Paris, in common with all France. Although 
his government was always despotic, and his expenditure 
enormous, more than £4,000,000 sterling being lavished upon 
the public buildings of Paris in the course of twelve years ; 
yet these additions to ‘the splendour of the city, combined 
with the firmness of all his proceedings, gave him un- 
bounded influence over a vain-glorious people. The Place 
du Carrousel was cleared of all unsightly buildings; the 
Louvre was completed; the northern gallery connecting the 
two palaces was begun; the garden of the Tuileries was em- 
bellished; the magnificent street Rivoli built; the street 
de la Paix, the Boulevard, ‘and Chaussée d’Antin designed 
and executed; a new and spacious market was formed 
near the Rue St. Honoré; another near the abbey of St. 
Martin des Champs, and a third near St. Germain des Prés. 
Four bridges were built, one opposite the Louvre, a second 
opposite the Jardin des Plantes, a third connecting the Ie de 
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St.-Louis, and a fourth facing the military school; new quays 
likewise were made on each bank of the river. The canal 
de V Ourcg was formed ; and in the basm made at the barrier 
dela Villette, a junction was effected between it and the 
canals of St. Denis and St. Martin, amply supplying the 
capital with water. The Place de a Bastille, the Bank of 
France, formerly the Hétel de Toulouse, and a magnificent 
Bourse, or Exchange, were begun. Fifteen new fountains 
were erected in different parts of the city, and several wide 
streets opened. The palace and garden of the Luxembourg 
were improved and enlarged; and the column of the Place 
Vendéme erected. Three large cemeteries were opened be- 
yond the barriers; and five public slaughterhouses, called 
Abattoirs, were constructed at the extremities of the sub- 
urbs. The churches also, which had been devastated during 
the revolution, were repaired and opened.’ 

But the dynasty of Napoleon was not to be eternal. His 
inordinate ambition prompted him to undertake those military 
quixotic expeditions, which so weakened him that he be- 
came an easy prey to his enemies. The pride of Paris was 
humbled by being twice in pussession of the allied army. 
Napoleon himself was, most iniquitously banished by his 
. fellow-sovereigns to an unhealthy tropical island, where, under 
the surveillance of a governor the very type of his royal em- 
ployer, the implacable George IV., the ill-fated ex-Ewrperor 
soon found a resting-place in a premature grave. He died 
at Longwood, on the island of Saint Helena, May 5th, 1821, 
in his fifty-second year. 

The return of the Bourbons to power was more an act of 
military intolerance than a compliance with the wishes of the 
French people. Louis XVIII. contributed in a degree to pro- 
mote the improvement of Paris. New quarters of the city 
received great extension; the canals were completed ; the: 
Chamber of Deputies opened ; three new bridges, and some 
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new barriers were constructed ; several statues of the kings of 
France were erected in different places ; a chapel was built in 
the Temple, late the prison of LouisX VI; another in the Rue 
d’Anjou; and a third on the site of the French Opera House, 
where the Duke de Berrt was assassinated; which latter 
building has been since thrown down, and a public fountain 
placed in its room. Several markets and hospitals were 
finished or enlarged; and the works of the Entrepdt des 
Vins, and the Grénier de Reserve resumed. The lighting and 
cleansing of the city were also much improved, considerable 
sums having been expended for these purpuses in all parts 
of the city. 

Louis XVIII. dying in 1824, was followed by his brother, 
the inglorious Charles X. The alterations in Paris effected 
by him, were chiefly of an ecclesiastical] character. The 
church of S$¢.-Germain-des-Prés was restored; the Afadéleine 
made some progress; at Gros Caillou the church of S2.- 
Pierre was erected; and other new churches rose from their 
foundations. Three new bridges were built; many of the pas- 
sages which embellish Paris were begun ; and the suburbs of the | 
city enlarged. But in 1830, im consequence of his unpopular 
government, he was driven from the throne, after a struggle of 
three days, the 27th, 28th, and 29th of July. 

On the accession of Louis Philippe to the throne, it was 
naturally expected, that with his immense private resources, 
assisted by the civil list, the embellishments of the capital would 
not fail to receive a new impulst. In this respect no disap- 
pointment was experienced. The garden and palace of the 
Tuileries have been much altered ; some of the quays have been 
widened; those on the north planted ; and several new bridges 
built. A great number of handsome streets have been opened. 
The Hétel de Ville has been quadrupled in size. ‘The Made- 
leine, the church of Nolre Dame de Lorrette, and St.-Denis 
have been finished ; the Place de la Concorde completely remo- 
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delled and terminated ; as well as the magnificent palaces of 
the Quai d’ Orsay, and of the Fine Arts. Most of the public 
buildings in Paris which required repatations have been put 
into order; and many restorations of the monuments of the 
middle ages were in progress. ‘Tbe drainage of the city has 
been perfected; gas is generally employed throughout the 
city ; and health and comfort more consulted by the inha- 
bitants, in the improved construction of private edifices, now 
rapidly upon the increase. Only a few months ago, it ap- 
peared likely that the march of improvement in Paris would 
goon; and that what was undertaken by public authority 
would riot only be begun, but quickly perfected. But such 
hopes were but too illusory. Louis Philippe, almost from the 
beginning of this reign, had adopted a course which could not 
possibly long continue. His chief object being not the good 
of France, but his own personal gratification, and the aggran- 
disement of his family. The divided state of parties required 
peculiar watchfulness; whereas Louis Philippe, far from re- 
garding this, resorted to most unpopular measures. The 
severe prosecutions against the press came with a very ill. 
grace from a citizen-king, who had pledged himself that the 
press should after his accession ever be free. The mainte- 
nance of a standing army of 400,000 men; the continuance of 
a war in Algeria; and the enormous and unnecessary expense 
of fortifying the city, rather to overawe the people than repel 
a foreign foe, were all very unpopular measures. The war 
expenses of France under Bonaparte, after the disastrous 
campaign of 1812, amounted to 420,000,000 francs; under 
Louis Philippe the average annual war expenditure averaged 
480,000,000. The expenses of the minister of the interior 
under the Empire was 15,000,000 francs ; in 1847, the expen- 
diture of the same department amounted to 70,000,000. The 
government of Louis Philippe, during the last two hundred 
and sixty-cight days of its existence, expended £44,000 a 
g 
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day beyond its ordinary resgnrces. To this might be added 
the large amount of taxes, the corruption of the government 
in the way of placemen, the affair of the Spanish marriages, 
the injudicious appointment to office of members of the king's 
own family, and the attempts to suppress popular meetings— 
the Reform banquets. 

To these banquets the Revolution of 1848 is due. The go- 
vernment at first gave an absoiute interdict against them, 
which was afterwards modified to a permission to hold them, 
but to have no procession. The king’s troops durmg Mon- 
day the 2lst of February, were in motion: the garrison of 
Paris being 100,000 strong. The populace began t¢ collect 
on the morning of the 22nd, though chiefly unarmed. The 
door of the Chamber of Deputies was broken open, and a few 
persons entered ; but this movement was instantly suppressed 
by the arrival of troops under General Sebastiani. The 
ministers were denounced in the Chamber of Deputies, which 
early in the evening adjourned in a tumultuary manner until 
one o'clock of the following day. The cries were loud and 
incessant against the minister Guizot. The city, notwith- 
standing was quiet. On the morning of Wednesday the 23rd, 
a different state of things presented itself. Barricades were 
being thrown up; paving-stones, omnibuses, carts, cabs, lamp- 
posts, and household furniture being employed for that pur- 
pose. Ultimately no fewer, it is believed, than 1,512 barricades 
were erected, each requiring, on an average, 845 paving- 
stones, No fewer than 4018 trees were felled; 3,704 lamp- 
posts broken down; nearly 4000 lamps destroyed ; and 53 
guard-houses, and about 600 watch-boxes demolished. It was, 
moreover, soon perceived that the National Guards were far 
from being stanch to the royal cause. Louis Philippe’s 
ministers resigned. In the evening the city was illuminated ; 
but the populace weng now generally armed, and in earnest. 
An incessant firing continued during the whole night. 
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The king attempted to fori a ,new nfinistry ; orders being 
given to cease firing everywhere. It was now two late. An 
attack upon the Palais Royal was made, when the king’s car- 
riages and property were burned in the streets. An attack 
was next made upon the Palace of the Tuileries, which was 
entered by the populace ; the king and queen retiring amidst 
the confusion of the scene, and hastened toward St. Cloud. 

The Duchess of Orleans repaired to the Chamber of De- 
puties with her son, in consequence of Louis Philippe having 
named the former as Regent of France, in favour of her son. 
The confusion here was so great, that considerable fears were 
entertained for her personal safety. She was solicited, and 
almost compelled to retire. Many of the leading members 
of the Chamber now withdrew to the Hétel de Ville, escorted 
by a large number of the armed populace, where arrange- 
ments were made for appointing a Provisional] Government. 

The Provisional Government was, without inuch difficulty, 
formed as follows:—M. Dupont (de I’Eure), President; M. 
Lamartine, Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Crémicux, Mi- 
nister of Justice; M. Ledru Rollin, Minister of the Interior ; 
M. Michcl Goudcaux, Minister of Finance ; General Bédeau, 
Minister of War; M. Carnot, Minister of Instruction and 
Public Worship ; M. Bethmont, Minister uf Coinmerce ; M. 
Marié, Minister of Public Works; General Cavaignac, Go- 
vernor of Algeria; Garnier Pagés, Mayor of Paris; M. Arago, 
Postmaster-General ; Louis Blanc, Minister of Labour; and 
Armand Marrast, Flocon, and Albert were appointed Secre- 
taries. The state of Paris at this time can hardly be de- 
scribed. From Thursday, February 24th, until Monday the 
28th, the shops of Paris remained closed. The half-drunken 
and half-maddened patriots parading the streets and firing 
guns. In the neighbourhood of Paris sad outrages were 
committed. The king’s chateau at Neuilly was first partially 
plundered, and then consumed by fire. On Sunday, the 
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27th, the Provisional Government proceeded in procession to 
the Column of July, when the words La Liperte REcon- 
QUISE was inscribed upon it; and on the 4th of March 
the bodies of’sixteen persons were carried in procession to 
the same column, and interred at the foot of it. 

The new government, on the 5th of March, 1848, issued 
an important decree for the election of a National Assembly, 
the number of representatives to be nine hundred, or one 
representative for forty thousand persons. The candidates to 
be Frenchmen, twenty-five years of age; the suffrage to be 
universal; all Frenchmen, aged twenty-one, to be electors. 
The ballot to be secret. Each representative to receive 
twenty five francs a-day during the session. The first meet-. 
ing of the National Assembly took place on the 4th of May, 
when the Repostic was proclaimed, and accepted unequi- 

vocally by the National Assembly, in front of their Chamber. 
" Two hundred thousand of the people of Paris were present. 

But scarcely had the National Assembly began its labours 
when an outbreak commenced, which for « time threatened 
the most disastrous results. Government had opened public- 
workshops, which it was found the resources of the country 
could not sustain. Many arttsans preferred a life of adven- 
ture to one of labour. The Carbonari, also, who had been 
so efficient in the late Revolution, were ready to join any 
popular disturbance. Some in the ministry, ultra or red- 
republicans, as Louis Blanc, Ledru Rollin, and_ others, 
directly or indirectly, assisted in this flagrant breach 
of the peace. Even Lamartine himself is believed not to be 
without blame ; not perhaps so much for what he did, as for 
what he did not. The government was weak and vacillatng 
when it ought to have been vigorous and energetic. A féte 
had been proposed for the 14th of May, which was prudently 
postponed; the outbreak commencing the very next day. 
The barnicading system was renewed; and the National 
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Assembly threatened. The insurgents had the audacity to 
break into the Chamber of Deputies to coerce its proceedings, 
under the pretext of presenting a petition for the emanci- 
pation of Poland. 

- The distress into which Paris was plunged by these disrup- 
tions almost exceeds belief. Trade had become paralysed, 
while the government expenditure was enormous. As one 
example, for we cannot enlarge, the amount on imports in 
April, 1847, amounted to 10,750,672 fr.; in April, 1848, 
it was reduced to 3,764,590 fr. All other branches of the 
revenue equally suffered. But while the income of the state 
was fearfully diminished, its expenses actually increased. The 
national workshops cost at this time £10,000 sterling a day 
in Paris alone. The Assembly itself received £900 a day, 
or, about the same sum as the whole civil list of Queen 
Victoria. ‘The expenses of the Garde Mobile were, moreover, | 
very great; and the item of secret service had emptied the 
treasury of a large sum found there, when Louis Philippe 
abdicated. No human prudence could have prevented much 
of this ; but the importunities of idle malcontents were hereby 
encouraged. A brief extract will describe the state of Paris 
on the 24th of June. “ The capital is in a most awful state. 
Fighting continues with unabated fury. The insurgents have 
encamped themselves in the Quartier St. Jacques. General 
Cavaignac has ordered rockets to be thrown amongst the 
insurgents. The slaughter is terrific.” The members of the 
Executive Government had resigned; and General Cavaignac 
_was invested with the command in chief of the armed force 
in Paris ; the National Guard, the Garde Mobile, and the armed 
Republican Guard. In the sitting of the National Assembly, 
on the 27th of June, the following communication was made :-—~— 
“ Citizen President,—-Thanks to the attitude of the National 
Assembly, and the devotion and courage of the National 
Guard and army, the revolt has been suppressed. The 
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struggle has completely ceased in Paris. The moment I az 
assured that the powers confided to me by the Nationa 
Assembly are no longer necessary for the salvation of th 
Republic, I will respectfully resign them into its hands. 

| » “ CavaiGnac.” 

Here ended this terrible conflict, fatal to so many valuabk 
officers and brave Frenchmen. In such a conflict there wai 
nothing to gain. Barbes, Blanqui, Raspail, and many others, 
the instigators of this outbreak, were in custody ; and making 
a census of the workmen, out of 120,000 so named, 
30,000 were found to be known thieves, of whom 4500 were 
forgats, or men who had been sent to the hulks for enormous 
crimes. One fact in connexion with this not deserves notice. 
On the persons of many of the insurgents large sums of money 
were found. Ample evidence has also been given that this 
fearful catastrophe was the result of a premeditated plan. 

On the 30th of June, the National Assembly proceeded to 
the appointment of a new ministry. The friends of France 
now hoped that the republic would sober down, and ‘that, 
by the cultivation of the arts of peace, the commercial prospe- 
rity of the country would revive. But the time of quiet seems 
not yet to have come. Although we do not profess to enjoy 
second-sight, yet we cannot but regard the reappearance of 
Prince Louis Bonaparte on the political stage of France as a 
great national calamity. Judging of him by his conduct at 
Boulogne and Strasburgh, we are of opinion that a lunatic 
asylum would better have suited him than a place in the National 
Assembly. , But, strange to say, he offered himself as a can- 
dida:e, and was returned by a vast majority. Two days after 
his election, (Sept. 24,) he took up his permanent abode in 
Paris. This success of the Prince led to an enterprise still 
more important. He aspired to the Presidentship of the 
French Republic. General Cavaignac had brought the trou- 
bled city of Paris to such a state of calm, that he alone ap- 
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peared the fittest man for filling this important station. The 
election, however, was approaching, and all Europe was as- 
tounded to find that the late prisoner of Ham—Louis Bona- 
parte—was the favonrite. France, after the career of Napo- 
leon, ought to have shuddered at the very name of Bonaparte. 
Instead of this the name seems to have acted asa talisman ; 
and an untried man of mediocre talent has been placed on a 
pinnacle of fame. Prinog Lours BonaparTe was seated, on 
the 20th of December, 1848, inthe chair of the PREsipent 
oF THE FrencH Repus.ic, borne thither by the votes of mae 
than five millions of Frenchmen ! 

We all desire Liserty, Eqvatiry, ann FRATERNITY for 
every Frenchman, accompanied with sinceye good wishes for 
the welfare of the newly-elected President. God grant that 
France may ever be great and free! Yet when we learn that 
a French army is at this moment (May, 1849) under the walls, 
or in the city of Rome, and that the President has most im- 
prudently, in our judgment, identified himself with this un- 
rightebus expedition entrusted to General Oudinot, we trem- 
ble for the safety of the Republic, and for that of its President 
likewise. 

We cannot but express our extreme regret that France 
should still be agitated by an infuriated party spirit. Nothing 
can exceed the violent convulsions in which the National 
Assembly is about expiring. The red Republicans rage 
with such intense fury, that the friends of order and quiet 
may well be alarmed. Most of the members of the first Pro- 
visional Government have not only been long expelled from 
power, but from the newly elected Legislative Assembly also. 
Lamartine, Marrast, Buchez, Senard, Goudchanx, Louis 
Blanc, Albert, Caussidiére, and Marié having Icst the confi- 
dence of the nation, how will they act? 1s their republican 
violence to be restrained ?—or are they once more to resort 
to the old trick of conspiracy? Let every friend of France 
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recollect, that according to their own national enactments, 
things, as now constituted, cannot be legally changed for 
three years. Is France again to be exposed to violence, and 
suffer another Revolution? We hope not. Extreme discre- 
tion and forbearance must be exercised by the WHOLE NATION ; 
_but especially by the newly organized National Assembly and 
the President of the French Republic, if Lisrrty, Equatiry, 
and FRATERNITY, are to be preserved ! 


Che Municipal Buildings. 


a aE 


THE HOTEL DE VILLE. 
(TOWN-HALL. ) 


EVENTS, more or less important, must necessarily be attached 
to all ancient public buildings. Passing occurrences must often 
form an interesting part of their history. Perhaps to no spot 
in Europe is this remark more applicable than to the HoTEL 
DE VILLE. Nowhere is a longer, more diversified, and, for some 
ages last past, a more mournful series of events to be found. 
Situated as it is in the Place de Gréve, for many years the 
general T'yburn, or place of public execution to Paris, and, 
indeed, to all France, it has a tale of woe connected with it 
which can never be recorded ; of which the wildest and fiercest 
imagination can scarcely conceive; and at the partial remem- 
brance of which the human heart sickens, bringing with it 
a degree of scepticism, whether the page of history be not 
that of romance; or, if true, whether the world in which such 
things have transpired can be governed by a Being infinitely 
wise and good. But though the Place de Grére brings to our 
recollection every thing that 1s appalling in public executions, 
effected by racks and tortures in former times, or by the ter- 
rific though prompt guillotine of modern times; and of social 
massacres, Whether produced by religious frenzy, or infuriated 
and revolutionary turmoils; yet the Hédtel de Ville, beside 
witnessing such butcheries, has been associated, on the one 
hand, with every thing that is gay, frivolous, or voluptuary ; and, 
on the other, with important municipal arrangements, anxious 
deliberations, and for the production of documents which 
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must ever surprise for their wisdom, knowledge, and sound 
discretion. The gaiety, however, may to a considerable extent 
have passed away; while the massacres, and the deliberative 
assemblies, which have here taken place, are within the recol- 
lection of the present generation, and form an interesting por- 
tion in the extraordinary passing events of the times. 

The original spot for conducting the municipal affairs of 
Paris appears to be unknown, although at a comparatively 
early period the municipal meetings were held in a house 
called la Maison de la Marchandise; but subsequently re- 
moved to the Palais aux Bourgeoise, near the Grand-Chatelet. 
The municipality of Paris, in 1357, purchased, for the sum of 
2880 livres, what was then named la Maison auz Piliers, so 
called from the number of large pillars on which it stood; 
the property of Philippe Auguste. It was also known as the 
Maison au Dauphin, because Philippe of Valois had presented 
it to the queen, the widow of Louis, surnamed le Hutin; 
though at the request of Guy, dauphin of Fienne, she was 
afterwards deprived of it. The house at that time, although 
a royal palace, had nothing by which it was distinguished. 
Immediately on its being purchased, certain repairs were 
made; and eleven years afterwards, the artist, Jean de Blois, 
was ordered to paint a number of pictures for ommamenting 
it. ‘This building continued unaltered until 1533, when se- 
veral neighbouring houses having been purchased, the first 
stone being laid by Prerre de Viole, the Provost of Trade, 
the building continued to advance during the next reign; 
but the Gothic style having gone out of fashion, its further 
progress was impeded. In 1549, Dominique Boccardo, an 
Italian architect, presented a new plan to Henri II., which 
was adopted; but it proceeded so slowly, that it was not 
finished until the time of Henri IV., when, through the ex- 
ertions of Frangois Menon, Provost of Trade, and under the 
superintendence of André du Cerveau, a variety of alterations 
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likewise having been made, in 1605 it was brought to a 
close. 

The principal or western front of the building faces the 
Place de Gréve, a wing or pavilion being on either side raised 
above it; the whole, according to the fashion of the time, 
being very high. Each wing is erected over a wide archway, 
one of which served as a street. A range of thirteen windows, 
with pediments between small Corinthian columns, light the 
ground-floor. Above is a long range of plainer windows and 
canopied niches, while a rich balustrade surmounts the roof, 
pierced with dormer windows. In the centre of the roof 
rises a turreted belfry, between which, in the centre, is a 
curious and valuable clock by Lepaute, which is illuminated 
by night. High chimneys flank the roofs of the main build- 
ing andof the wings. The front was, only about seven years 
since, further elongated by two main bodies more, flanked 
with pavilions in keeping with the old portion. Over the 
smaller doorway, in the centre, is a bronze equestrian figure, 
in bas-relief, of Henry IV., believed to be the masterpiece 
of Biard. This statue was broken during the time of the 
Leaguers, but afterwards badly restored ; a part of it likewise 
was destroyed during the Revolution, but repaired with plaster 
in 18]5. The ornaments of the Hétel de Ville are exquisitely 
sculptured ; and though the building as a whole may not 
be without its defects, it is pronounced by competent judges 
to be one of the most valuable remains of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centurics. What further alterations may be made 
to it, it is impossible to conjecture; but when some recent 
repairs and alterations were made, it was remarked, that while 
forty years were required to erect the old house, three were 
sufficient to complete the new, and that at a time when other 
public works were in progress. 

The courts of the Hétel de Ville claim our notice, being 
three in number. That in the centre is the most ancient, and 
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is approached from the western front by a flight of steps, 
an arched Ionic portico running around it. In the middle of 
this court stands the pedestrian statue of Louis XIV., which 
though removed during the Revolution, was not destroyed ; 
and towards the end of 1814 resumed its former place. 
This statue, the work of Coizevox, represents the mighty 
monarch clothed in Grecian armour, with the singular ana- 
chronism, of the head being surmounted with an enormous 
perruque dla Frangaise. The upper story of the court has 
engaged Composite columns. Around its frieze were marble 
tablets, inscribed with the principal events of the life of Louis 
XIV. Time, assisted by the hand of the marauder, have 
effaced these. The lucarnes of this court are beautiful and 
light. The elliptical vault of the staircase to the right 1s 
divided into compartments, the moulding and rosettes of 
which being richly sculptured. On the landing-place is a 
curiously groined ceiling, constructed to imitate wood-work, 
and is a monument of the age of Henri II. A staircase to 
the left descends into the northern or third court, which, with 
that in the south, is adorned with engaged columns of the 
Corinthian and Composite orders, resting upon pedestals. 
Before entering upon a description of the interior of the 
Hotel de Ville, we invite our Yeaders to a rapid glance at 
some of those scenes of which it has been the theatre. Not 
to go further back im the records of time, we first notice an 
event which happened in the early part of the reign of Louis 
XIV. In 1652, when from the assumed authority of the 
Prince de Condé, the leader of the Fronde, the Queen-mother, 
her son, and the court had been obliged to quit Paris, a mect- 
ing of the different companies throughout Paris was convened 
by the Provost of Trade and the Sheriffs in the Hétel de 
Ville; especially of those who were believed to favour 
pacific measures. The return of the court to Paris was 
proposed by this assembly; which when the brave but 
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daring Condé heard of, he determined to do that by force, 
which he despaired of doing either by entreaty or intrigue. 
He caused a number of the officers and soldiers of his army 
to fill the Place de Gréve, mixing themselves with the people 
indiscriminately, and compelling all passers by to wear, as a 
badge of partisanship, a few pieces of straw. There was also 
reason to fear that this tumultwary mob, partially armed, 
would make an attack upon the Hétel de Velle, and thus over- 
awe the deliberations of the assembly. Under Maréchal de 
’ Hépital, Governor of Paris, the labours of the assembly had — 
scarcely begun, when a trumpeter presented himself, bearmng 
a letter fromthe king. The purport of this letter, addressed to 
the provost and citizens, was, that his majesty having heard 
that the entrance of the Prince of Condé’s army into Paris 
was contrary to the wishes of the inhabitants, he promised 
the Parisians peace, provided they would continue faithful to 
his interest; adding, that the inhabitants could show their 
attachment to him, if their deliberations were delayed for four 
dayslonger. Atthis moment, the Duke d@ Orleans, the Prince 
de Condé, and other princes entered the assembly. The 
Prince de Condé returned his thanks to them for having 
opened the gate of Saint-Antoine to his army, and tendered 
them his services. The king’s letter having been read to the 
princes, an angry discussion ensued. They remarked that in 
it the king had not mentioned the dismissal of the offensive 
minister, Mazarin, by which alone peace could be restored. 
The Provost of Trade averred, that the delay which the king 
required could not be refused ; that they should be wanting in 
respect due to the king; and that if the king had not noticed 
the dismissal of Mazarin, yet, from his letter, it was evident 
that such was his intention. The assembly, in spite of the 
Prince de Condé, broke up; who, on going out, said in atone 
of voice sufficiently loud to be heard, that the members of the 
assembly were partisans of Mazarin, and that none of them 
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should be allowed to go away until each had signed the treaty 
of union with the princes.. On hearing this, and perhaps 
some signal also being given, an immense mob surrounded 
the Hotel de Ville, vociferating “ The union! the union ! \et 
all the Mazarins of the assembly be delivered up; let them 
be knocked on the head!” Hereupon, a rush was made 
towards the door, for the purpose of entering, but the guards 
had time to shut it. The fury of this seditious rabble was 
increased by several shots having been fired at them from the 
windows of the Hétel deVille. This was responded to by a 
discharge of musketry, pointed towards the windows of the 
hall, where the assembly was held. A number of fagots were 
also piled against the principal door of the edifice, and set 
fire to. The members of the assembly now thought it 
prudent to throw a paper from the windows, on which the 
word Union was written; but this coming too late, the firing 
continued, from which, and from the smoke which had filled 
the hall, the assembly was not only alarmed but their lives 
likewise endangered. Some effected their escape in disguise ; 
others owed their safety to some watermen, who, for a large 
bribe guaranteed to protect them. Many, to avoid the flames, 
which were rapidly increasing, exposed themselves to the 
fury of the crowd, and were murdered. Even those who 
were known as the avowed enemies of Mazarin did not escape, 
amongst whom may be mentioned Legras, Maitre des Requé- 
tes, Miron, Maitre des Comptes, with Ferrand de Savari and 
Tfevre, Counsellors of Parliament. Maréchal de l Hépital, 
the Governor of Paris, fortunately escaped detection, being 
habited as a priest. At length, after many had been slain, 
by the influence of the popular Duke de Beaufort and Made- 
moiselle, daughter of the Duke @ Orleans, the riot was sup- 
pressed.* 

The Hétel de Ville at the first outbreak of the French 


* Histoire de Paris par Dulaure, tome v. | 
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Revolution was rendered memorable by a scene which passed 
within its walls. Immediately after the destruction of the Bas- 
tille, and the recall of Necker to the ministry, Louis X VI., who 
was never wanting in personal courage, visited Paris at the re- 
quest of the National Assembly. The keys of the city, on his way 
to the Hétel de Ville, were presented to him by Bailly, the 
new mayor, who observed that they were the same keys which 
had been delivered to Henri 1V. When the king had 
arrived at the Hétel de Ville he was welcomed with congra- 
tulatory and applausive speeches, amongst which that of 
Lally Tolendal was eminently distinguished. In return for 
the reiterated acclamations of the populace, Louzs, wearing 
the national cockade, and putting on the cap of liberty, 
approached the window to express his lively sense of their 
approbation of his conduct ; and though never remarkable 
for oratory, the king addressed the assembled thousands be- 
neath him. With visible emotion, and probably with great 
sincerity, he was distinctly heard to say, “ My people may 
always depend upon my regard and affection.”"* Alas! how 
seldom do we think that the elements of this world, moral 
and physical, require a power to control them not to be 
found zn the wisdom of man ! 

At the Hétel de Ville only a few months after the visit of 
Louis just described, was to be seen the wretched, con- 
- demned, and maimed Robespierre,—a name, on the utterance 
of which humanity herself shudders. Yet a late popular 
writer t+ remarks, “ that the imagination of most readers who 
have only superficially examined the records of those won- 
derful events, is apt to judge of the gigantic characters who 
figured on this astounding scene only by the evidence of 
their outward actions, which were too often forced upon them 
by circumstances, or by the imperative necessity of main- 
taining their own position by a series of actions, from which, 

* Bertrand’s Annals. t+ Lamartine. 
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under other circumstances, they would in all probability have 
recoiled with horror.” But if this mode of reasoning be legi- 
timate, every atrocity recorded in the annals of crime may 
on the same principle be justified. The simple answer of 
the prophet to Hazael, who shuddered at the idea of com- 
mitting the crimes which Elisha had enumerated, by saying, 
“Thou shalt be king over Syria,” better explains the guilty 
influence which circumstances have upon the character, than 
all the special pleading of the philosopher and the states- 
man. The sad tale may be told in very few words. Robes- 
pierre, after the assassination of Marat; the execution of 
Péthion, Danton, and Desmoulines, his colleagues, by his 
express sanction; the immolation of a countless number of 
victims, and the raising of a proportionate number of ene- 
mies, his adversaries had become too strong for him. In vain 
did the demagogue take forty days in preparing his defence ; 
after a scene of frightful excitement he was condemned to 
death, and led to the prison of the Luxembourg. His gaoler 
permitted his escape, and at the head of his partisans Robes- 
pierre marched against the Convention. But in the scuffle 
his courage failed him, and he was again seized. His jaw had 
been blown to pieces, either in an unsuccessful attempt to 
destroy himself, or by some other hand; he was dragged, 
groaning, to the Hotel de Ville. A few steps further conducted 
him to the centre of the Place de Gréve, where the guillotine, 
by his own express order, had become stationary ; and where, 
amidst the taunts and yells of his countrymen, he suffered the 
extreme penalty due to his crimes. This happened in July, 
1794. 

The Hotel de Ville has in some way always been associated 
with every revolution of France. The year 1880 brought about 
one of those singular outbreaks for which Paris has been so 
remarkable. Charles X. and his ministers were alike unpo- 
pular; and the populace of Paris rose en masse, barricaded 
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the strects, and after a struggle of three days drove the king 
from his throne and established a provisional government. 
The choice of the people fell upon Louis Philippe, Due 
d@ Orleans, who was pronounced to be their citizen-king. It 
was remarkable, that from the same window of the same room 
whence Louis XVI. had addressed the people, Louis Philippe, 
the ex-king, should have harangued a succeeding generation of 
Frenchmen, telling them that in him they beheld “ the best of 
all republics.” It is interesting, in connexion with this sub- 
ject, to notice, that the first signal afforded of the success of 
that revolution which placed Louis Philippe on the throne, 
was a banner which was seen floating from one of the pavilions 
of the Hétel de Ville. And as if romance must ever be asso- 
ciated with the real destiny of mankind, the suspension foot- 
bridge which joins the Place de Gréve to the opposite shore, 
received its historic name of Port d Arcole from a young man 
who was killed in defending it against the royal guards, in the 
memorable contest of 1830. He is said to have fallen when 
leading on the people, and waving a tri-coloured banner. 

If the anecdotes already told of the Hétel de Ville are 
startling, the stirrmg events daily passing, and associated 
with the same edifice, are still more so. It had long been 
apparent to every intelligent mind in Europe, that the dy- 
nasty of the house of Orleans could not last for ever. Ma- 
terials for a volcano were fast collecting; and which it was 
clear, almost to demonstration, must bring on an irruption. 
How soon, or in what manner, was not quite so certain. 
But on a sudden, the hour of disruption came; and during 
only thirty successive hours, not only was the ill-advised ling 
hurled from his throne, and his dynasty stattered ; but the 
deliberations at the Hite? de Velle, of an appointed provi- 
sional government had already exercised authority, which 
was to be felt throughout the whole of the French domains. 
May tho National Assembly have wisdom to farm such a 
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constitution as will not ‘only prove a permanent blessing to 
France, but exert likewise a beneficial influence . over re 
whole human fairaily | We are no writers on. politics ;. 

few words in conclusion will therefore suffice. . A aed 
was to have been held at Paris,..on Tuesday, the 22nd of 
last February. ‘This the monarch and his ministers thought 
proper to’ prohibit. Previously to this, in the king’s own 
family circle, it is confidently believed, a voice of caution and 
remonstrance had been heard. Madame Adelaide, the ex- 
king’s sister, had fallen a victim, less to the influence of dis- 
ease than to the blinded obstinacy of her brother.* The 
banquet had been postponed ; but it was determined that on 
the same day a meeting of the friends of reform should take 
place at the Place de la Madeleine, to proceed to the 
Champs. Elyseés. By. noon of this day, the whole city had 
become the scene of alarm and agitation. In the afternoon, 
the National. Guards were for the first time assembled. The 
next day barricades were in progress of erection; the ground 
being disputed between citizens and soldiers, inch by inch. 
Many had fallen victims during the day, especially towards 
evening. The National Guards passed the night in cleaning 
their arms, and other military preparations; the pavements 
were hastily torn up, carriages overturned, and. barricades 
erected in all the more populous quarters. The women had 
become partners of the vengeance of their husbands, as they 
had been of their danger. Liniments and bandages, by anti- 
cipation, were prepared for the wounded. The dawn of the 
24th was hailed with enthusiasm by an enraged people. 
Various skirmishes took place; but it soon became evident 
that the royal cause was fast om the wane. The king sent 
his resignation to the Chamber of Deputies; a Regency was 
proposed; the Chamber was in an uproar; when M. de 
Lamartine demanded the establishment of a Provisional Go- 
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‘gernment, which was forthwith appointed. Lomis Philippe 
had, in the meantime, privately quitted Paris. It only re- 
mains to notice the progress of the seven deputies towards 
the place where they were to prepare the foundation of a new 
government. ‘ The nearer,” says M. Girardin, * “ they 
penetrated the heart of th city, the more animated were the © 
applauses and sympathies which greeted them on their pas- 
sage. A crowd, at each step more numerous, surrounded 
them with cries of ‘ Vive la Liberté/’ What enthusiasm 
hailed the arrival of the seven commissioners at the municipal 
palace—the Hoérex pe Vite!” — 

We proceed to give a short description of the interior of 
this important edifice. The central court leads, by a flight 
of steps in front, to a spacious Doric vestibule, flanked by 
two principal staircases, both of which lead to, the Salle de 
Danse, a most beautiful and immense saloon in the Corinthian 
order, the ceiling being divided into square compartments. 
Below this is the Salle de St.-Jean, a saloon of equal merit, 
with detached Doric columns, and an elliptical vault. It 
occupies the whole space between the intermediate eastern 
pavilions, which are used for the Octroi Municipal, and 
other public offices. Returning to the landing-place before 
mentioned, we enter the @rande Salle, or Salle du Tréne, 
occupying the whole length’ of the central portion of the 
building. The fire-places are of white marble, elaborately 
ornamented with recumbent figures, bearing the impress of 
the times of Henzt IV. The ceiling is richly adorned with 
armorial bearings and escutcheons. In this room the impor- 
tant facts ubove enumerated took place. An Ionic gallery, 
looking into the southern court, leads to the landing-place of 
the staircase of the river front, having three flights of steps, 
supported by Ionic columns, and ornamented with bas-reliefs. 
It conducts to the apartments of the Prefect. Next is the 

+. © The French Revolution of 1848. | 
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Salle a Introduction, containing two statues of Henrt TV... 
the first equestrian, the second representing him in his youth. 
The Salle de Jew is next in order, conducting to the Salle de 
Bal, a most magnificent and grand apartment both for size and 
height, trisected by two rows of three lofty arches:each. It is 
splendidly furnished, being principally used for civic entertain- 
ments—fétes, balls, and banquets. Beyond the ball-room is 
the Salon de Café, used, as the, name implies, for refreshments. 
To it succeeds a‘spacious dining-room. Underneath are large 
kitchens, sufficient to provide for a thousand guests. It is 
only an act of justice to Messrs. Godde and Lesueur, the 
architects, to add, that in the late alterations and repairs every 
convenience for public offices has been afforded, combined 
with a suite of apartments worthy the residence either of a king 
or a president. The Bidliothégue de la Ville, or Library, has 
been removed, but will be ultimately replaced. 

The following curious document* of the money expended 
upon different public fétes is taken from the Comple Rendu 
of M. Rambuteau preserved in the Hétel de Ville:— 


Francs. 
For the coronation of the Emperor Napoleon ......... 1,745,646 
For the marriage of Marie Lowise ...........0.00066 0 cee 2,670,932 
For the birth of the King of Rome.................056 v: 600,000 
For the baptism of the Duke of Bolirdeaue ............ 668,000 
For the fétes of Trocadéro ....% .......2604 iacrancenpeas 800,000 
For the coronation of Charles X. .......cscccoeceesseeees 1,164,097 


Total 7,648,675 
The reader will perceive, by a reference to our engraving 
of the Hotel de Ville, that on the right hand is represented 
one of those numerous frees of liberty which have been 
planted in different parts of Paris, since the late commotions, 
and which, of course, are intended to be only temporary. To 
an Englishman such displays of liberty appear nelewoUe  . 


* Dulaure, Histoire de Paris, tome -* 
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but, surely, our more lively neighbours, the French, may be 
allowed to express their own feelings in their own way. Pro- 
vided that the peace of Paris, of France, and of Europe, be 
undisturbed, no matter ifa tree of Kberty should be planted 
in every chimney~corner. 


PALAIS DE JUSTICK. 
| (THE LAW-COURTS.) 


NoTHING can exceed in importance the jurisprudence of a 
country ; determining what is /aw; protecting the virtuous 
and quiet citizen; and punishing the violators of the public 
peace. The laws in despotic governments are generally more 
prompt and economical than in countries which have a regular 
digest of law, and, so far, they may be advantageous; but 
‘ humanity recoils at the thought of submitting its rights to the 
uncontrolled dictum of an arbitrary judge. This makes the 
written law so great a boon in civilized life—a protection to 
which persons of all classes look up with confidence. Laws 
to be just should be simple, that is, definitely expressed ; so 
that on all important questions there should be no doubt as 
to the meaning of the legislature. It is no less essential that 
the law should be administered at the least expense, and with 
awlittle delay as possible. These most important desiderata, 
it must be conceded, are very difficult to obtain ; and hence 
the rich must, in all legal proceedings, have considerable 
advantage over the poor, wealth being in itself power. It is 
also-certain that, in every civilized country, the law must neces- 
sarily be complicated, each case having its own peculiarities. 
Lawyers, and advocates, learned in the law and im the prac- 
tice thereof, are indispensable. The peaceable citizen will 
EK 
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consequently, be impressed with the sound wisdom of the 
advice which says, “ Agree with thine adversary quickly ;” * 
and, further, since “the better part of valour is discretion,” 
that, for avoiding expensive and protracted litigation, the 
cheapest way will be to obey the gospel precept,—“ If any 
man would sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak also.”+ 

At the commencement of the French Revolution, in 1789, 
the old law having become ebsolete, no regular and complete 
code was prepared for a substitute, the early times of the Re- 
volution being too stormy for the preparation of so important 
a measure. At length, however, under the consulate of Bona- 
parte, a commission was appoimted for drawing up a civil 
code. In this work Napoleon himself arid Cambacéres, his 
colleague in the consulate, took an active part; and, after va- 
rious modifications, it was promulgated in 1804, as the civil 
code of France, honoured under the empire by the name of 
Code Napoléon. To this has since been added five other codes, 
the whole entitled Les Six Copegs, presumed to contain a 
complete body of French law, didactic and practical. To 
these codes 1s prefixed, as a necessary introduction, the con- 
stitutional charter, comprising an epitome of the nghts of 
Frenchmen ; those of the king, the peers, and the chamber of 
deputies; the rights of the press; the regulations of the 
army; the laws of elections and juries; and the orders for 
the law-courts. The Code Civil defines the civil rights of 
Frenchmen, and their legal relations to each other and to 
society at large. It consists of three books, divided into 
titles or heads, each of which is subdivided into chapters 
and sections. The first book, under eleven heads, treats of 
persons, specifying their civil rights. The second book treats 
of property and its various kinds and modifications, Book the 
third treats of the various modes by which property is legally 

* Matt. v. 25. + Matt. v. 40, 
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acquired; such as inheritance, donations, wills and testa- 
ments. Many observations have been made on tls code ; 
but its merits, on the whole, cannot be disputed. In conse- 
quence of the late changes in France many alterations must 
- be made in the law; but the Code Napoléon will no doubt 
continue to be, in a more or less modified degree, the law of 
France. | 

The second code, or Code de Procedure Civile, divided 
into two parts, prescribes the forms of civil process, and the 
practice and rules of the courts. The first part treats of the 
various courts; and the second of the various processes for 
the recovery of property; separation between man and wife ; 
and interdiction and cession of property by an insolvent debtor. 
This code came into forcein 1807. From the multiplicity and 
minuteness of the charges which attend every step of legal 
proceedings, and the numerous and vexatious delays, we are 
reminded that, as in the law proceedings of our own, country, 
so in those of France, there is much which requires reform. 

To Bonaparte is likewise due the third code, denominated 
Code @Instruction Criminelle, having for its object a general 
explanation of the criminal code. The first part explains the 
nature of the judiciary police and the various officers, whose 
duty it is to mquire after offences, collect the evidence, and 
deliver the prisoners to the proper courts. In the second 
part the various courts are described. Of these the principal 
are the Tribunaug de simple Police, taking cogniaance of 
petty offences; Tribunaux en Matiére Correctionelle, which | 
take cognizance of dédtts or misdemeanors ; Cours d’ Aesise, 
or courts of assize, held in the. provinces, every three months. 
A jury decides by a majority on the facts of the charge, eight 
constituting a majority ; and lastly the Cours Speciales, or ex- 
ceptionable courts, assembled in cases of armed rebellion 
against the authorities, and a few other offences. The Cour 
de Casaation, though the highest court, is simply a cowt 
of appeal. 
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Barilleric. tstands in a spacious court, enclosed by a richly- 
worked andgilded railing. The Palais consists of a central fayade 
and two wings connected with it. The Place, or square oppo- 
site is that whereon criminals undergo the punishment of the 
carcan, or pillory. At the right-hand inner corner may be 
scen the grated archway of the Conciergerie, at which the guil 
lutine carts used to receive the victims of the reign of terror. 
The antiquity of this building is very great. obert, son of 
Hugues Capet, erected a palace on this site, about the year 
1000. It was much enlarged by St. Louis; rebuilt by Philippe 
le Bel; and considerable additions made to it under Louts YI, 
Charles VIII, and Louis XIT. That celebrated monarch 
Francois J, resided in it about the year 1531, and appears to 
have been one of the last sovereigns who domiciled here. 
The ancient-hall called da Salle du Palais was, in 1618, de- 
stroyed by fire, at the instigation, it is said, of certain great 
personages, implicated with Havaillac, the assassin of Henri 
IV., who were anxious to destroy some documents therein 
deposited. The present hall was erected in 1622, by De- 
brosses. ‘The front of the edifice was rebuilt in 1766, in con- 
sequence of another fire, which threatened the destruction of 
the whole building, extending even to the Sainte Chapelle. 
From the centre of the principal fagade is an immense flight of 
projecting steps, sixty feet wide, and nsing seventeen feet in 
height. This leads to the grand entrance formed by three por- 
ticos. On cither side and at the bottom of this staircase are 
two large parallel arcades, one leading to the municipal Police 
court, and the other to the court of the Conctergerie. The land- 
ing of the central front is decorated by four Doric columns, 
supporting above the entablature and balustrade four colossal 
figures, representing Strength, Plenty, Justice and, Prudence. 
From the roof rises a low square dome, relieved by an 
acrotena. The wing on the northern side contains on the 
F 
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have taken the liberty of addressing mysclf to you. Occupy- 
ing the situation which you do, I thought that nobody could 
have better means of communicating my offer to him.” The 
first interview between the afflicted sovereign and his faithful 
advocate was most heart-rending. Tenderly embracing M. 
de Malesherbes, the king exclaimed—“ Your devotedness ex- 
poses your life, but will not save mine!” * This was still more 
apparent on the king’s trial; for Deséze, another of the royal 
advocates, in the closing words of his memorable speech to 
the Convention, says, “ I have looked amongst you for judges— 
I have found nothing but accusers!” * 

Before leaving the Salle des Pas Perdus, we cannot refrain 
from directing the attention of our reader to the singular 
felicity which our neighbours the Freuch possess in their lan- 
guage, of affixing appropriate and sententious appellations, 
both to persons and things. The English reader must be 
informed that the words, Pas Perdue, mean Lost Steps. Now, 
what appellation more suitable could be given to a room de- 
voted to the reception of parties anxiously waiting the result 
of those law proceedings which were pending in the adjoining 
courts, and to all of which there is an entrance from this room ? 

Below the Salle des Pas Perdus, above described, and of the 
same size, Is a fine vaulted room, of the thirteenth century, 
called the Souriciére, or Cuisine de St. Louis. The southern 
wing contains the apartments of the officers of the archives, 
and the sacristy of the Sainte-Chapelle. The roofs of all this 
part of the building are formed into long low rooms, for the 
reception of the judicial section of the archives. The Court 
of Cassation holds its sittings in a room which was formerly 
the grande chambre of the Parliament. This court is adorned 
with statues of the Chancellors @ Aguesseau and I Hépital. 
The other courts, including the Royal court, are but ordinary 
apartments, and require no particular description. The Pa- 


* Histoire des Girondins, liv, xxxiv. 
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for a school of morals, as to the ‘‘ Confessions,” or “ Nouvelle 
Heloise” of Rousseau; or the “ Pucelle” and “ Zadig” of 
Voltaire. They contain a depth of impurity past all redemption. 

But it is most sincerely to be hoped that, amidst the stirring 
events now taking place in the French capital, that the mha- 
bitants of so important a locality will be directed to that 
beacon of pure revealed truth hitherto so much neglected, 
and which alone can guide them to a correct system of morals. 
“1 believe,” says a distinguished speaker, “ that no man 
who has not lived in Paris during the Revolution—no man, 
even in France, however acquainted with the aspect of the 
Parisian character, and its changes, could have supposed that 
changes so prodigious should have occurred in a day; that 
the most inflammatory principles should have been spread 
among the people; that excitement of the utmost kind should 
have been brought to bear upon them; and that yet, since 
the Revolution, the city of Paris is freer from crime, theft, 
robbery, and gencral disorder than at any recent period of its 
general history. There has never been anything to endanger 
life and property fora moment ; there has never been anything 
to frighten any, excepting those who looked upon the people 
merely m their very equivocal dresses, aud their very alarm- 
ing manifestations. But those who went amongst them, talked 
with them, and learned and studied them generally, came 
home, and relieved friends who were looking out of the win- 
dow in great distress. I can only express my own feclings in 
the language of a Frenchman, who previously to the Revolu- 
tion, hardly ever thought of a Divine Providence. I saw him the 
day after the Republic was proclaimed. He was bathed in 
tears, and predicted a reign of terror. T saw him about a 
fortnight afterwards, and he said, with the utmost feeling, of a 
very different kind, ‘} cannot account for the conduct of that 
populace, except on the ground that God is governing their 
instincts.” And, wherever | have gone, whether among the 
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Legitimatists, among the constitutional Jfonarchists, or among 
the Republicans, | have found, more or less, in every mind, 
a persuasion that the Revolution, in its occurrence, and the 
moderation and temper of the majority of the people since 
the Revolution, were altogether beyond the common order 
of political events; and that, as an English officer, who was 
not disposed too readily to acknowledge God, observed, ‘I 
watched as a soldier all that was done in this Revolution, 
and I know that no hand of man brought the king off the 
throne ; there must have been some hand which no man 
saw.’ And that hand which no man saw is, I beheve, more 
recognised in the public mind of the French people at this 
moment than it has been for many, many years. * *  * 
My decided opinion is,—that a vast majority of the French 
peuple are, at this moment, convinced that a nation without a re- 
ligion is an impossihilitu ; then are concinced that, in the main, 
Christianitu iw a relinion divine: but they look upon Chris- 
tianity, as it has existed in France, as a thing rich in abuse and 
in absurdities.  * e  * * | beheve, never, aluce the 
daus of the Haquenots, was the public mind in France gv _facour- 
dhl tu the truth as ct is at this rery day.” * 


LA BOURSE. 


(THE EXCHANGE.) 


Pris, from its situation and remoteness from the sea, cau 
never be a great commercial city. Its commerce, notwith- 


* Report of 4 Speech delivered in Exeter-Hall, May Ist, lb48, by the 
Rev. W. Arthur, of Puris. 
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standing, has for the last few years considerably increased, 
and is still rapidly doing so. The manufactures of Paris, 
according to a late report of the prefect of the department, 
exported to foreign countries, was estimated at cighty mil- 
lions of francs annually; and those for the consumption of 
the departments at about the same amount. The manufac- 
turing establishments of the Gobelins, for tapestry and carpets, 
and that for snuff, belong to Government; but the products 
of the former are not sold; while the latter furnishes nearly 
a fifth of the snuff consumed in the country; the sale of 
which in 1844 came to ninety-five millions of francs. The 
other manufactures of the capital are paper-hangings, leather, 
jewellery, chemical products, gas, fine hardware, fans, &c., 
giving employment to a great number of persons. To these 
must be added printing, engraving, and the preparation of 
substances and materials connected with the fine arts, as well 
as the compounding of sugared sweetmeats and lontons, form- 
ing extensive branches of trade. 

The gencral average of wages varies from three to five francs 
a day; and the number of hours from ten to twelve. Most 
of the working classes continue their labour on Sunday 
mornings. The cotton-spmners work the hardest, and are 
paid the worst, being chiefly young persons. They are re- 
quired to work from twelve to fifteen hours, and receive only 
from onc to two francs a day. The rag-collectors, or chizfoniers, 
reahze from one and a half to two francs. Workwomen in 
general are very badly paid, receiving from fifteen to thirty 
sous a day. One half of the population in Pans are working 
people, the rest being occupied in some trade or profession, 
or hving upon their income. About 80,000 domestic servants 
of both sexes, and 70,000 paupers complete the population of 
the city. 

Panis, although abounding in public buildings was without 
an Exchange until within the last twenty years, when the 
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present Palais de la Bourse, or Exchange, was erected, and 
which, from its beauty and convenience, may well serve as a 
model for all similar establishments. Regular mectings of 
merchants for commercial purposes, were for the first time 
held in 1724, at the Hotel Mazarin, rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs, being the residence of the financier, Law. At the 
Revolution they removed to the church of Petits J’éres, then 
to the Palais Royal, and next to a temporary building in the 
rue Feydeau. But the necessity of having a suitable building 
for the purpose pressing itself upon the attention of the 
Parisian merchants, it was at length determined that the 
present splendid edifice should be erected. The site on 
which the Bourse stands, was formerly occupied by a convent 
for the nuns of Saint Thomas Aquinas, of the order of Saint 
Dominic, but suppressed in 1790. The silence and quict 
of these daughters of Saint Thomas were to be succeeded by 
the din of an exchange; noisy and bustling everywhere, 
especially in a capital, the inhabitants of which have ever 
been remarkable for volubility of speech. 

The Palais de la Bourse was erected according to the plan 
and under the direction of Al. Brongniart, a wel-known arcli- 
tectin Pans. The first stone of the building was laid on the 
24th of March, 1808, and it proceeded with considerable ac- 
tivity, until the memorable year of 1814, when, from the occu- 
pation of Pans by the allied army, the progress of the edifice 
received a temporary check. The operations, however, were 
soon after continucd; but during the next year M. Brongniart 
died. The funeral procession when passing the building was 
perceived by the workmen, who instantly desisted from their 
work, arranged themselves in order in the front of the building, 
and remained uncovered, in mournful silence, until the pro- 
cession had passed. No better proof of their respect and 
homage to the talent and merit of their deccased employer 
could have Deen given than such a spontancous and prompt 
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expression of their fvelings.* In 1826, under the superinten- 
dence of M. Labarre, this beautiful structure was completed. 

The form of the Exchange is a parallelogram, of two hun- 
dred and twelve feet by one hundred and twenty-six. It 
is surrounded by a range of sixty-six Corinthian columns, 
supporting an entablature and a masked attic, forming a 
covered gallery, which is approached by a flight of steps 
extending the whole length of the western front. To the 
intercolumniations of the fagade correspond two ranges of 
windows, separated ky a Doric entablature, and surmounted 
by a decorated frieze. Over the entrance is inscribed :— 
“ Bourse et Tripunat pe Commerce.” The rvof of the edi- 
fice is entirely formed of iron and copper. 

The Salle de la Bourse, or INTERION OF THE EXCHANGE, 
forms the centre of the building, on the ground floor, where 
stockbrokers and merchants meet. This immense Hall ts 
one hundred and sixteen feet in length, by seventy-six in 
breadth, and will contain two thousand persons. (See En- 
graving.) It is of the Doric order, and surrounded by two 
tiers of arcades, the basements of which, as well as the sides 
of the hall, are of marble. Below the upper comice are in- 
scribed in separate medallions the names of the principal 
mercantile cities of the world. Over the central arch is a 
clock, and opposite a dial-plate, marking the motions of a wea- 
ther-vane outside. The hall is lighted from the roof, having 
a deeply coved ceiling covered with admirable monochrome 
drawings, producing altogether the effect of bas-rcliefs ; the 
figures are about ten feet in height. The number of com- 
partments is sixteen, five on each side, and three at each end, 
executed by M. Abel de Pujol and M. Meynier. All the 
subjects appropriately apply to commerce. The pavement of 
the hall is entirely of marble. 

Beyond this hall, and at its eastern end, is a circular space, 


“ Delaure, Histoire de Paris sous Napoleon. 
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called the Parquet, railed round, exclusively for the use of the 
stock-brokers. Behind this is a room, where the stock- 
brokers assemble before business. To the right are cham- 
bers of the committee and syndicate of the agents de change, 
and of the courtiers de commerce. On the left a wide staircase 
leads first to the offices for transfers, then to a spacious gal- 
lery, supported by Doric columns, and to the Hall of the Tri- 
bunal of Commerce, with its offices. From the gallery a 
corridor on the ground-floor extends all round, and commu- 
nicates with the Chamber of Commerce, the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, and other public offices. This gallery commands the 
best view of the interior. A public library is connected with 
the establishment. 

Besides the general purposes of business, a Court of Bank- 
ruptcy sits here. The judges of this court are heads of mer- 
cantile houses, and are elected for two years, In a general 
assembly of merchants, and confirmed by government autho- 
rity. The tribunal consists of a president, ten judges, sixteen 
deputy judges, a registrar, under-registrars, huissiers, and 
ten bailiffs, called gardes du commerce. During the year, 
1843-4, six hundred and seventy bankruptcies were declared, 
the liabilities in which amounted to 32,272,865 francs. 


PALAIS DU LUXEMBOURG. 


(THE LUXEMBOURG. ) 


No building perhaps in Europe has a more remarkable history 
both for the changes it has undergone, and the various appella- 
tions given to it; yet always known by its original designa- 
tion—the Luzembourg. At one time it was the scene of all 
that revelry which so much prevails in the mansions of the 
great, the sound of the tabret and dauce having often re- 
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‘century, erected a large pe oon 
with a garden. The mansion was. Oris ane ad. 
1583, by the Due d' Epinay-L mang, $1 
was derived. Marie de Medicis, the injured and ‘revengeful 
wife of Henri IV., who, it is believed “directed ‘the arm of 
Ravaillac, her husband’s adsastin, pnrehased. it in 1612, and 
built the present palace. It was erected from the designs of 
Jacques de Brosse,* who imitated that :style of architecture so 
much admired in the Pitti Palace, at Florence. It was then 
called by her name. On its being bequeathed to Gaston de 
France, Duc d°Orleans, her second son, it assumed the name 
of Pataia 3 Orleans, which it retained for a considerable 
period. It was afterwards ceded to Anne Marie Louise @’ Or- 
leans, Duchess de Montpensigr ; and in 1672 became the pro- 
perty of Elizabeth d’ Orleans, Duchess de Guise ct Alenyon, who, 
in 1694, sold it to Louis YTV. Afterwards i it was inhabited 
by the Duchess of Brunswick, and by Madame @’ Orleans, queen- 
dowager of Spain; on whose deathi;, Lowis A VI. gave it to 
his brother, the Due de Provence, afteryrards Louis XVIII, 
who ae it till his de arkun from France in 1791. 
evohutic cinwas converted into 
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itive. ‘aang ginbly that the Luxem- 
Boar should be. Pledncey ti: reception of Louis X VI. 
and his family’; but, feari tha it’ ‘would be insecure, the 
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intention was afterwards abandoned. Aas: a variety of 
names given to this building, one may be mentioned even. 
more extraordinary than any other—“ Noire Magasin a Guil- 
lotine,” or “ Our DeposiTorY FOR THE GUILLOTINE.” At an 
early period of the Revolution, when the Luxembourg was . 
used as a prison, Marino, a painter, being appointed superin- 
tendent of prisons, found confined here as prisoners fifteen 
persons of noble family. They occupied a large room on 
the first-floor; but were ordered to be conferred to the 
stables, and certain sans-culottes, or revolutionists, put into 
their place. “ Do not blame the gaoler, director,” said one 
of the noble prisoners: “it was I who begged him to put 
together in this room a few noblemen who, like myself, defy 
your villany.” Marino, astonished at such an observation, 
and recognising his person, asked his name. “ The Marquis 
de ,” was the reply. “ Have you been long in Paris ?” 
said the director. “ Were you in Paris ten ycars ago ?” 
The marquis answered, “ Yes.” “ Do you remember,” con- 
tinued Marino, “ crossing the court of the Palais de Justice at 
the moment when two officers were insulting a young wo- 
man?” “Yes,I do.” “ You defended her?” “TI well re- 
member, [ did so.” “ That yopng woman,” rejoined the 
director, “was a relative of mime; so you may leave this 
prison, for it is Notre Magasin a Guillotine!” The marquis 
was accordingly discharged; and the Luxembourg for some 
time afterwards continued to receive this horrid but appro- 
priate cognomen. The sittings of the directory were first 
held here in 1795; the buildmg was then called Palais du 
Directoire. This title was likewise evanescent; for when 
Bonaparte came into power, the Luxembourg was first de- 
voted to the sittings of the consuls, and received the name of 
Palais du Consulat; but shortly after, under the cmpire, the 
senate held their meetings here until its dissolution, in 1814. 
During this period it was designated by the name of Palate 
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ate: Consereateur, On the restoration of the. Bourbon 
% dynasty, and until the flight of Louts Philippe, in 1848, a 
- marble tablet over the principal entrance indicated its appel- 
. lation as the Palais: de la Chambre des Pairs, or House or 
~ Psers. For what purpose it may next be employed time 
alone can decide ; yet it is certain, that from its external sta- 
bility and internal decorations, it well deserves the most 
‘honourable appropriation. 

Tae Exterior or Tae Luxemsours is remarkable for the 
beauty of its proportions, and the solidity it possesses. The 
front towards the rue de Vaugirard consists of two large pavi- 
lions, connected together by terraces raised upon open galleries 
in the centre of which rises a cupola, surrounded with statues. 
This front is connected with the principal pile of building 
by two arcaded corridors. Four large pavilions terminate the 
angles of the main building, which consists of a raised lower 
floor, an upper story and attic. A building, newly erected, en- 
tirely screens the lower, and partially the upper portion of the 
back of the original edifice. A new clock pavilion has lately 
replaced the old one, enriched with several ornamental 
colossal figures. The lower story is decorated with pilasters 
of the Tuscan order, the second with Doric, and the third 
with Tonic pilasters ; the whole maintained in the rustic style. 
The grand staircase is ornamented with a fine range of Ionic 
columns, between which are trophics and statues of some of 
Napoleon’s generals. 

Our limits forbid a very detailed account of the Interior of 
the Luxembourg. Having passed through a guard-chamber, 
and a waiting-room, the Salle des Afessagers prescnts itself, in 
which is a full-length statue of the late Duke of Orleans ; and 
around the room are various paintings. Next comes the 
Salle dee Oonférences, where is a statue of the ex-king Louis 
Philippe, and a singolarly beautiful colossal painting in wax 
by Signol, representing the most eminent legislators of the 
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fateeeily held. This roomis connected with some. of themost 
interesting events in the history of France. Here, in 18 15; 
in spite of that protection which was one of the terms of the 
capitulation of Paris, Ney, Labédoyére, and others, by thg 
vengeance of the king, and the eguivogue of the Duke of Wels 
lington, were brought to trial, and, by an almost unanimous 
verdict of their judges, condemned to death. Napoleon had 
iniquitously ordered the Duc d'Enghien to be shot in the 
trenches of the Castle of Vincennes; and Lous XVIII. ts 
unrighteously, ordered the assassination of Ney beneath the 
walls of the Luxembourg.* At a later period this was the 
arena for a scene even of a more extraordinary character. 
The ministers of Charles X. were tried here for high-treason. 
Nothing could exceed the agitated state of the populace of 


Paris at that period,excepting those grenes which are at this mo-. 
ment transpiring in the capital. In 1830 Charles X. bad been: 


accused of having, by the advice of his ministers, broken the 
charter; and, accordingly, the Prince de Polignac, minister for 
foreign affairs, Comte de Peyronnet, minister of the interior,, 
Chantelauze, minister of justice, and Comte de Guernon-Ran- 
ville, having been first sent to the prison of Vincennes, were 
brought to the Luxembourg for trial, and after an intcrval of. 
several days, were, on the 2lst of December, 1830, pto- 
nounced guilty of treason; having, it was alleged, advised 
the king to do certain acts which they knew to be a breach 
of the charter; and, further, for having advised the king to. 
declare Paris in a state of siege, hereby enabling him to : 
suppress. the Jogisimate oppofition gf the people, by. forée’of 
| : r passed upon them the’ sentetice 
ent. with degradation of rank-gnd title : 
g seu ence, severe. asifomay eppenr, 
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was by no means satisfactory to the mass of the people, who 
believed that nothing short of death could expiate their 
crimes. Large numbers of people assembled on the removal 
of the prisoners to and from the court, who were with diffi- 
culty restrained from breaking into the court, and taking 
the law into their own hands. “To the Luxembourg! 
Death to the ministers!” was the popular cry. This event 
took place, our readers will recollect, on the accession of 
Louis Philippe to the throne of France. 

The room where this trial took place was not, however, the 
chamber lately occupicd by the peers of France. The Salle 
dis Seances is beyond this, and may be pronounced one of 
the most splendid rooms in Europe. It is semicircular, 
ninety-two feet in diameter, and covered by an hemispherical 
vault, beautifully adorned with allegorical paintings of Law and 
Justice. In asemicircular recess are the seats of the president 
and secretarics, approached by steps. Eight Composite 
columns support the cupola of this recess, and between them, 
on plinths, are the statutes of Zuravt, d’ Aguesseau, L Hipital, 
Colbert. Mathieu Molé, Malesherbes and Portalis. In the 
corners of the hall are the statues of St. Louts and Charle- 
magne; and on the side-walls are two large patmntings by 
Vauchelet. Immediately before the president’s chair is the 
tribune from which the speakers address the assembly. The 
seats for the peers are placed around, gradually nsing towards 
the circumference. The flooring is of iron, to admit of warm- 
ing the room by steam. Three commodious galleries have 
been erected for the accommodation of strangers. 

There are many other fine apartments in the Luxembourg, 
which need not be particularly described. The Library, 
which extends the whole length of the garden-front, contains 
15,000 volumes, amongst which are the Journals and Reports 
of the late Chamber of Peers. A Chapel hkewise forms part of 
the building, in which are tu be found several choice paintings. 
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Apart from the interest which the Luxembourg possesses 
as a national building, the Gallery of Modern Art found here 
gives itan additional interest. J/arie de Medicis had a gallery 
built on the eastern side of the court, composed at first of 
twenty-four pictures by Rubens, representing an allegorical 
history of that queen. These having been removed to the 
Louvre, the gallery is now appropriated to the reception of 
the finest works of living artists, purchased by government. 
Continual alterations take place in this gallery, in) conse- 
quence of a rule which orders the works of cach artist, on his 
decease, to be removed to the Lourre. We hope the period 
is not very distant when a suitable building m London will be 
provided, like the Lurenboura, for the reception of approved 
works of living artists: and another, im imitation of the 
Louere, for a depository of such works on the decease of the 
artist. Why the government of Great Britain should be the 
last in Europe to encourage the fine arts we do not profess to 


explain. 
Jarnpin DE LuUXEMBOURG—: GARDEN OF THE LUXEMBOLURG. ) 


No part of Paris or its environs has been subject to more 
changes, or devoted to a greater variety of purposes, than the 
Garden of the Luxembourg. Originally planted by order of 
Mary de Meédicis, under the direction of Debrosses, it was 
worthy the noble palace to which it was constituted an ap- 
pendage ; but, early in the reign of Louis VEL, a project was 
formed of devoting a large portion of it to the celebration of a 
public fair. Some of the finest trees were accordingly felled ; 
and this part of the grounds lay waste until the year 1801. 
The fair was never established, but the parden restored. Ut 
has lately (1818) undergone a course of embellishment, the 
old statues, mutilated during the revolutionary fury of 1789, 
having been substituted by others of modern date. 

In 1802, the original fountain of Debrosses, formed at the 
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‘eastern’ ‘extremity é Fe walk near the front of the Palace, being : 
in ruins, was carefully restored. It is remarkable for its nu- 
merous artificial congelations and well-formed bossages. The 
two figures right and left of the front, designed to represent a 
iver and a naiad, are part. Of the ofiginal building; but the’ 
atatue in the centre, of a naiad rising from the bath, is a mo- 
‘der addition. | 





LA BANQUE DE FRANCE 
(THE BANK OF FRANCE.) 


Tats i institution was founded in 1808, by a law which gave it 
the exclusive pfivilege of issuing ngtes payable to the bearer 
at sight. It is under the management of a governor, two 
deputy-governors, fifteen regents, three censors, and a council, 
which superintends the discounts, composed of twelve mem- 
bers. The governor presides over the council of regency ; 

and every year a general council, composed of two hundred 
of the greatest shareholders, audits the accounts of the insti- 
tution. The operations of the Bank consist in discounting 
bills of exchange, or to order, at dates which cannot exceed 
three months, stamped and guaranteed by at least three sig- 
natures of merchants, or others, of undoubted credit ; ‘in ad- 
vancing money on government bills of fixed dates; in ad- 
vancing money on bullion, or foreign gold and silver coin; in 
keeping an account for voluntary deposits of every kind, go- 
vernment securities, (national and foreign) shares, contracts, 
bonds of every kind, bills of exchange, other bills, and all en- 
gagemeuts to order or to bearer, gold and silver bars, na- 
tional and foreign coin, and diamonds, with a charge for 
keeping, according to the value of the deposit, which can- 
not exceed an eighth of one per cent. for every period of 

Bix months. and under ; ‘in undertaking to recover the payment 
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of bills, on account of individuals and public establishments 
having accounts current with the Bank; to receive in a cur- 
rent account sums from individuals and public establishments, 
and to pay the engagements it thereby contracts, to the amount 
of the sums entrusted. To be admitted to discount, and to 
have a running account at the Bank, a request must be made 
in writing to the governor, and be accompanied by the certi- 
ficate of three well-known persons. 

The capital of the Bank or FRANCE at firet consisted of 
45,000,000fr., which has since been doubled, aud would 
now be represented by 90,000 shares of 1,000 fr. each, if 
the administration of the concern had not bought up 22,100 
shares; from whence it follows, that the 67,900 shares ac- 
tually existing represent the entire capital. «The interest on 
these shares varies from 12 to 15 per cent., but can never 
be under six per cent. The reserved fund is fixed by 
law at 10,000,000 fr. The dividend of 1844 was 116 fr. 
per share, deduction being made of all expenses of admi- 
nistration. The rate of discount 1s four per cent.; and 
916,799,000 fr. discounted last year (1846) gave a protit 
upon this branch alone of its operations, of 5,052,000 fr. 

The notes of the Bank are all of 1,000 fr. and 500 fr.; and 
the total value of those in circulation in 1847 is 333,000,000 fr. 
Theré are 228,000,000 fr. in the Bank Treasury. The an- 
nual circulation of money through all its.departments is about 
eleven milhards. The accounts are made up, verified, and 
submitted to the governor every evening. The Bank is 
open daily, Sundays excepted. Discount banks have been 
established by the Bank of France, in the following towns:— 
Rheims, St. Etienne, St. Quentin, Montpellier, Grenoble, 
Caen, Besangon, Chateauroux, Clermont-Ferrand, and 
Angouleme. Their joint discounts in 1844, amounted to 
233,613,000 fr., producing a profit of 1,516,000 fr. A branch 
bank has just been established at Algiers. 
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The Banx or France, possessing but little interest in an 
architectural ‘point of view, may be dismissed in very few 
words. It stands in the Rue de fa Vrillitre, and was formerly 
the residence of the Count of Toulouse. Mansard was its 
architect ; and the Duke dela Vrillére its original occupant. 
Being built in 1720, it presents a good specimen of the stately 
style prevalent at that period. It stands in a court-yard, and 
is approached through a gateway adorned with [onic pilasters, 
surmounted by statues. The spacious apartments of this 
building were formerly richly decorated, and a number of va- 
luable paintings covered its walls, collected by Count Toulouse ; 
but many of these were destroyed during the Revolution, and 
of its original splendour nothing is left to attract attention but 
the beautiful ceiling of the empty picture-gallery. 


LASSEMBLEE NATIONALE. 
(THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY.) 


Tue history of great events must be associated with persons 
and places. The progress of free inquiry in.France is of such 
modefn date, that its authors and promoters may be distinctly 
recognised, and their influence, in this great moral and politi- 
cal revolution well known. In the present work, however, 
we have more to do with places than persons; and a regard 
to topographical accuracy leads us to present to our readers a 
faithful, although brief notice of the buildings where the great 
drama of France has been performed for more than half 
acentury. A variety of events which had taken place prior 
to the accession of Louis X VJ.,in 1774, made it quite evi- 
dent, either that a prudent refurm must take place, or that a 
revolution would shortly ensue. The French people had long 
been oppressed by their sovereigns; and the burdens of 
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the state imposed in a very unequal manner. The increasing 
difficulties of the government led the King first to seek the 
advice of the notables in 1787, consisting of the nobility and 
clergy; and afterfards, in 1789, that of the ters-état, or com- 
moners, representatives of the people. The nobility, clergy, 
and commons fad been summoned to meet at Versailles, 
where, in a room of the palace, called la Salle des Etats, they 
were to have held their session ; but the door of the hall being 
shut against the téers-état, or commons, and the entrance 
guarded by soldiers, they retired to an adjoining tennis-court, 
where they took a solemn oath that they would never separate 
until a constitution should be formed. This happened on the 
20th of June, 1789. Their sittings were afterwards held in 
the church of Satnt Louis, where the greater part of the clergy 
joined them. The government having determined upon the 
unwise project of dissolving the assembly by an armed force, 
the people of Paris took the alarm, a national guard was organ- 
ized, and the first ontbreak of popalar fury displayed by 
the taking of the Bastille, a state-prison, on the 14th of August 
of the same year. Thus did the revolution begin. 

The King, having repaired to Paris by compulsion, the Na- 
tional Assembly followed him, holding their sittings first in 
the Archbishop's palace ; but soon after removed to a build- 
ing, which formed part of the nding-house of the palace of the 
Tuileries, called the Afenage, contiguous to that part of the 
palace-garden then known by the name of the terrace of the 
Feullants, or White-friars. This building was afterwards . 
taken down, by order of Bonaparte, to make way for the new 
street called Rivoli. 

It would be too long a digression to mention the many 
memorable facts connected with this place. Here the Con- 
stituant National Assembly proceeded with the work of a new 
constitution, and which was finished on the 3rd of September, 
1701. The 13th of the same month it was presented to the 

I. 
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King, who wrote to the Assembly, declaring his acceptance 
of the same. On the 30th of September following, the Con- 
stituant Assembly closed its sitting, and was the next day 
succeeded by the LEGIsLative ASSEMBLY. @ 

That the French Constitution, prepared by the National 
Assembly and accepted by King Zouts, wasea perfect work, 
it would certainly be folly to maintain; but that its general 
principles are good is incontrovertible. Of this no better 
proof can be given than that it is almost a transcript of the 
constitution of which an Englishman so justly boasts.* “I 
have asserted,” says a member of the Constituant Assembly, 
“the right of every nation at all times to establish such a sys- 
tem and form of government for itself, as best accords with its 
disposition, interest, and happiness ; and to change or alter it 
as it sees occasion. And the means of obtaining this must 
be, the right of free investigation, to detect error, and to 
bring forth truth.” These statements are incontrovertible ; 
and on them the French constitution was based. Happy in- 
deed for France could this reform, by a firm government, 
have been carried into effect ! . 

We subjoin an abridged translation of the Declaration of 
Rights, for the benefit of our English readers. 

“The NaTIONAL CONVENTION proclaims, in the presence 
of the whole world, and under the eye of the Immortal Legis- 
lator, the following declaration of the rights of men and 
citizens :— 

“1. The design of every political association is the main- 
tenance of the natural and imprescriptive rights of man, and 
the developement of all his faculties. 

“2. The principal rights of man consist in stviding for 
the continuance of his life and liberty. 

“3., These rights equally belong to all men, whatever may 
be the difference in their physical or moral capabilities. 

* Paine’s Letter to the Addressers on the late Proclamation. 
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Equality of rights is established by nature. The state, far 
from presenting any hinderance, does but guarantee it against 
the abuse of violence, which would render it deceptive. 

“4. Liberty is that power which every man possesses for 
employing all his faculties as he pleases: justice is its rule, 
the zights of others its limits, nature its principle, and the 
law its safeguard. 

“5. The law can only forbid that which would be inju- 
rious to society, and can ordain ooeeee but what is useful 
to it. 

“7. Property is the right which every citizen has of enjoy- 
ing that portion of wealth which is guaranteed to him by the 
law. 

“8. The right of property is limited, in common with all 
others, by the obligation of respecting the property of others. 
» + * + * 

“11. The state must provide for all its members; procur- 
ing them work, or supporting those who are past labour. 

“12. Necessary assistance towards those in want, is a 
debt due from the nch to the poor: the law must determine 
how this debt should be discharged. 

“13. Citizens whose income does not exceed what is re- 
quired for their own maintenance, are exempted from contn- 
buting to the public expenditure: others ought to support 
the same in proportion to their means. 

“14. The state should promote to the utmost of its power 
the progress, of human intellect, and provide education for 
every citizen. 

+ + * * * 

“16. The people possess sovereign power; government is 
their work and property; public functionaries are their ser- 
vants. The people have a right to change their government, 


or to revoke their laws. 
* . ¢ # S 
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“18. The law is equal to all. _ 

“19. Every citizen is admissible to any office, without any 
distinction but that of virtue and talent. 

“20. Every citizen has an equal right of concurring in 
the decisions of the people, and in the formation of the laws. 

“91, That such rights be not illusive, and such an equality 
not chimerical, all public functionaries must be paid by the 
state, the better to enable those who live by their labour to 
assist in any public duty to which they may be appointed, 
without injury to themselves, and their families. 

* # * # ¥ 

“95. Resistance to oppression is a@ consequence arising 
from the conflicting rights of men and of citizens: the whole 
social body is injured when one of its members is oppressed. 

i * * *€ # 

“34. Men of all countries are brethren; and different 
nations should assist each other, as if citizens of the same 
state. 

‘35. He who oppresses one nation is an enemy to all.” 

How so much bloodshed could have emanated from such 
principles, is a moral problem difficult of solution. 

But the vacillation of the king, the intrigues of the court, 
the emigration of the nobles, the influence of a bigoted 
clergy, and the interference of foreign princes, on the one 
hand; with the jealousy of the representatives of the people, 
the infuriated endeavours of an unrestrained press, of traitor- 
ous clubs, and the ill-directed and maddened conduct of a 
deluded populace, on the other hand, produced such a fear- 
ful explosion of discordant elements, that the throne was 
overturned, the church uprooted, and liberty converted into 
the most savage and brutal licentiousness and massacre. 
These elements remain to the present moment in an agitated 
state, though war with a great part of the continent of Eu- 
rope continued for a quarter of a century, accompanied with 
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the destruction of a tenth part of the population of France. 
The human heart sickens, and the imagination wanders, in 
contemplating the actual position, at that moment, of our 
neighbours, the French ! 

One cause, no doubt, of many evils arose from the mistaken 
zeal of the constituant assembly, in excluding themselves 
from the legislative assembly. Many of the members of the 
latter assembly were unhappily men of a different spirit from 
their predecessors. Insubordination was secretly promoted 
amongst the people; the clergy were persecuted, false money 
was fabricated, the manufacture of murderous weapons de- 
tected, and spies, of different parties, were said at this period 
to have been so numerous as to exceed twenty-five thousand ; 
trees of liberty were, in 1792, planted in Paris for the first 
time; war from without began to threaten France, in which 
Kogland herself was not guiltless; every man distrusted his 
neighbour; massacres, secret and public, svon tollowed. 

The dreadful attack made on the palace of the Tuileries 
on the 10th of August, 1792, must have been the result 
of a preconcerted plan; the civil authorities, Danton, Pethion, 
and others, did more than connive at it—they encouraged 
and sanctioned it. ‘Two days before this memorable period, 
the fatal ¢ocsin, calling to arms, had been almost incessantly 
sounding, and the marching of troops in various directions 
was distinctly heard from the palace, exciting the greatest 
alarm amongst the royal residents for their personal safety. 
The king had demanded protecuon from the civil power, 
which was nominally granted him; and the command of 
the king’s troops given to the faithful JAlanrdat. This brave 
soldier, though he had received the direct sanction of Pethion, 
then mayor of Paris, for what he was doing, received a sum- 
mons to appear before the commune, then sitting at the Héted 
de Ville. We obeyed; but while giving the required ex- 
planations he was felonionsly shot dead, by the discharge of 
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a pistol from some unknown hand. This intelligence, com- 
municated tothe palace, only increased the miserable pertur- 
bation which had for so many hours been making progress. 
But the decree had gone forth! Westermann, a Prussian 
adventurer, afterwards so well known in the wars of the revo- 
lution, appeared at the head of his infuriated myrmidons, 
demanding the outer gates of the palace to be opened to him. 
At this moment Raderer, the Procureur-syndic of Paris, de- 
sired a private audience with the king.* “Sire,” said he, 
“you have not five minutes to lose; neither the number nor 
the good intentions of those here united to defend you can 
guarantee your own life or those of your family. There is no 
safety for you but in the bosom of the assembly!” The king 
hesitated,—the indomitable Warie Antoinette remonstrated, 
but in vain ;—they took refuge in a pandemonium, tenanted by 
bipeds more bloodthirsty than the fiercest tigers ;—in_ the 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF FRANCE. Westermann and _ his 
savages soon after forcibly entered the palace of the Tuileries 
spanng neither age, nor rank, nor sex; even the furniture of 
the palace, im common with all its inmates, was destroyed. 
The royal fugitives having entered the hall of the assembly, 
although not without considerable personal danger, the king 
addressed the president Vergniaud: “Lf am come here,” 
said Louis, “to avoid a great crime. I thought I could no- 
where be so safe as amongst you.” “Sire,” replied the pre- 
sident, “vou may rely upon the firmness of the National 
Assembly ; its members have sworn to die for the defence of 
the nights of the people, and the constituted authorities."+ 
The assembly was not numerous, a silent consternation per- 
vaded the hall; the countenances of those prescnt were grave; 
their looks respectful and affected; involuntarily glancing at 
the king, the queen, Madame Elizabeth the king’s sister, the 
young princess, still buta child, and the prince, whose hand 


* Lamartine.—Histoire des Girondins, liv. 22, + Lamartine, ib. 
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was held by his mother. IHfatred itself was extinguished by 
those sudden events which had just forced the king and his 
family from their home, without knowing whether they should 
ever return. Never did fate more expose inward grief to 
public view. ‘The agony of the human heart was seen; but 
which the king concealed as though he felt nothing; the 
queen sustained it with dignity; madame Flizabeth with piety ; 
the young princess with tears; the dauphin with indifference ! 
Nothing could be perceived unworthy cither of rank, sex, or 
age. ‘Phe minds of the sufferers were equal to their trials.* 
The king and his family remained in this prison-house ex- 
posed to innumerable sults from the soldiery and others who 
were passing and repassing within, while their fears were per- 
petually roused by the sound of arullery and musketry without, 
accompanied with the clashing of arms, and the cries of de- 
fenceless victims. With the greatest difficulty were the intem- 
perate rabble restrained from breaking into the chamber, and 
taking summary vengeance upon degraded royalty. The brn- 
tality of the artst Dacid, whose patron Lows had been, must 
here be mentioned. ‘The king, perceiving this monster amongst 
a number of persons who were gazing at him, asked whether 
his portrait would soon be finished? David rephed, “ T will 
never paint the portrait of a tyrant, but when his head lies 
before me ona seathold!” Alas, that such mstances of innate 
depravity should have to be recorded! The royal captives 
remained in the Assembly sixtcen hours, it being nearly two 
in the morning of the 11th of August ere they were conducted 
to the apartment which had been prepared for their reception. 
The accommodation afforded was in the upper story of the old 
monastery of the Feuillants, immediately adjoining the Wa- 
nege, or National Assembly, and consisted of four rooms, 
having a dining-table, a few rush-bottomed chairs, four stump 
bedsteads, and mattresses. After a terrible cigé of thirty-six 
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hours’ duration, was it possible that sleep, “ Nature’s kind 
nurse,” could have visited such a scene of wretchcedness as 
this? Nearly six months elapsed before the unfortunate king 
again visited the hall of the National Assembly, and then to 
prepare for his trial. “ The brutal manner,” says a well-known 
writer,* “in which Louis was treated is even more affecting 
than the trial itself” On the 11th of December the king was 
brought before the Assembly to hear his arraignment. Barere 
was president, and who, on the king's entrance imto the hall, 
addressed him, * Louis, vou may sit down!” The errors. of 
his reign were read over to him, and the blood shed on the 
20th of June, and the 10d) of August imputed to hun. 
Pethion, Barbaroux, Louvet, Carra, Danton, and Legendre, 
the real authors of these conspiracies, Were present, and could 
but blush, and cast down their eves. These men only a few 
days before had openly boasted that they were the authors of 
the conspiracies against the throne. “© The sentiment of 
right,” observes Lamartine,t “1s so strongly impressed upon 
mankind, that when it is violated, hypocrisy is employed; 
and avowed conspirators, not satisfied with victory, are de- 
sirous of having the Jaw alsy on their side.” The insulted 
monarch, although far from faultless, at the recital of some 
of the charges against hin, could but accompany scorn with 
denial. On the 26th of December Lead was again brought 
to the Assembly, accompanied by De-seze, Tronchet, and 
Malesherbes, bis advocates, who demonstrated the mvalidity 
and injustice of the charges bronght agamst him; but in vain. 
The king rose, and said, with some emotion, “ As vou have 
thus been informed of the grounds of my vindication, it is un- 
necessary for me to re-state them. In addressing you, per- 
haps for the last ume, J declare that my conscience does 
not reproach me with any crime, and that my advocates have 


* La Revolution Frangaise de Madame la Baronne de Stael, tom. ii. 
+ Histoire des Girondins, liv. xxxiv. 
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not transgressed the bounds of truth. I have never been 
unwilling to submit my whole conduct to public examination : 
but my feelings have been particularly wounded by finding 
in the act of accusation, that I am charged with being eager 
or ready to shed the blood of my people; and that the mis- 
fortunes of the 10th of August are attributed to my aggression. 
The multiplied proofs of my regard for my people, and the 
whole course of my behaviour and conduct, would, I thought, 
have convinced cvery one that I should have risked my own 
safety to spare their blood, and ought to have shielded me 
against such an imputation.” * Of the 721 deputies who were 
present at the trial, 361 voted peremptorily for death ; 72 de- 
creed death, but with a respite ; and 228 for exile, or perpe- 
tual imprisonment. On the 2Ist of January following, the 
sentence of death was carried into effect by the guzllotine. 
This hall of the Legislative Assembly was not, however, 
destined to perpetuity. The beginning of May, 1793, the 
new saloon was opened, which had been prepared for their 
reception in the palace of the Tuileries. The proccedings 
of the convention were highly disastrous to the interest of 
France. Danton, Marat, and Robespierre were in fact the 
dictators of their country and of the Convention. During the 
sessions between the 3lst of May and the 2nd of June, the 
most influential members of the Girondist-party were first 
denounced as traitors, and then given up to a revolutionary 
tribunal. The following anecdote from Lamartine is too 
appropriate and touching not tobe given. Buzot, Barbaroux, 
Louvet, Bergoing, Rabaut Saint-Euenne, and Guadet had 
slept in the same room, the door barricaded. The sound of 
cannon and the tocsin awoke them at three o'clock m the 
morning. ‘“ The last great day!” exclaimed Rabaut Saint- 
Etienne, listening to the noise. Rabaut being a religious 
man, knelt down at the foot of the bed on which he had 


“ Histoire du dernier Régne, &c., chap. v. 
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securely slept for the last time, and prayed aloud for divine 
mercy upon his associates, his country, and himself. The 
sceptic Louvet and young Barbaroux afterward related how 
forcibly that prayer of Rabaut (formerly a minister) had 
affected their hearts. There are moments when thoughts of 
God energetically force themselves upon the minds of men, 
combined with impressions of their own weakness ; but so as 
never toenfeeble them. Rabaut arose tranquil and firm.* On 
the 3rd of October following, after the report of Amar, forty- 
four other members of the Convention were denounced, and 
soon after seventy-one others; many of the Deputies being 
compelled by fear, secreted themselves. The reign of terror 
increased ; thirty, forty, and even sixty suffered by the guillo- 
tine in one day. To enumerate a catalogue of the sufferers 
would be a long and painful task. Suffice it to say, that 
October 2, Brissot, and twenty-nine of his colleagues, suffered 
death; October 16, the unhappy consort of Louis XY VJ., the 
once lovely and dignified Marie Antoinette ; Nov. 16, Louis 
Philippe Egalité, father of the ex-king of the French; March 
24, 1794, the partisans of Hebert, Marat, and Orleans; 
Apnl 8, Danton and several of his mynnidons; April 16, 
Chaumette and others, including several females; May 12, 
Elizabeth Philippine Marie Helene, the devoted sister of 
Louis XVI.; July 28, Robespierre, and other members of 
the Committee of Public Safety ; and July 30, twelve other 
members of the commune. From January 21, 1793, to May 
8, 1795, the number of executions in Paris alone amounted 
to more than 2800 persons. Yet a modern prophett tells 
us very philosophically, not to say very profanely, “that a 
country should not regret its blood when it has flowed to bring 
forth everlasting truths. God hath placed this price on 
the germinating and bursting forth of his designs on man. 
Ideas vegeate from blood. Revelations descend from scaffolds!” 
* Lamartine. + Lamartine.—Histoire des Girondins, liv. 61. 
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Where did M. de Lamartine imbibe such mawkish theology 
as this? Not, we are certain, from the writings of his favourite 
M. de Saci,* or any of the excellent saints of Port Royal. 

‘The death of Robespierre broke the chain of slavery for 
France and the Convention. The prisons of Paris were 
emptied of their victims, and the instrument of death was 
stopped. Free and tranquil within, although surrounded with 
enemics without, the Convention had the gratification of 
knowing that their difficulties were decreasing; and having 
given a new constitution to France, closed their sessions the 
26th of October, 1795. “ It is but nght,” says Delanre,t 
“ to distinguish between the Convention as enchained by the 
tyranny of Robespierre, and the Convention when free to act 
for itself. While one part of the Convention was directing its 
energies to the discomfiture of its numerous enemies; another 
part, urged on by a love of science, of art, and of their country, 
was making great and rapid progress in human knowledge.” 

Tue Councin or Five Henprep, from the opening 
of their session knew that they had much to contend 
against. For while one part of Pars was loud in commen- 
dation of what the Convention had just completed ; another 
part, seduced and blinded, was arming against the ruling 
assembly. General Danican was the leader of this outbreak, 
having at his disposal furty thousand men. The government 
troops did not much exceed four thousand men, and a few 
cannon. Barras took the command, having under him a 
young officer then unknown ;—that officer was Buonaparte, 
whose rise may be dated from this period. The army of 
Danican was attacked on the evening of the 5th of October, 
1795; fighting continued darmng the whole night, and termi- 
nated at seven o'clock in the morning of the next day, in favour 
of the republic. Happily, though many were wounded, few 

* Memoir of M. de Lamartine.—History of the Girondists, vol. iii. 
+ Histoire de Paris sous la Convention, tome vii. 
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were slain. The Directory, though victorious, employed much 
forbearance. 

This period of the French Revolution deserves com- 
mendation. Though internally not very strong, yet all its 
numerous foreign enemies were not merely kept at bay, but 
conquered. The armies of France proved everywhere vic- 
torious; whilst its political and social administrations were 
successfully conducted. 

The Council of Five Hundred, in 1798, took possession 
of a new hall, which had been prepared for them in the 
Palais Bourbon, then denominated Palais du Conseil des 
Cing-Cents, afterwards ndmed by Buonaparte Palars du Corps 
Législatif, on the accession of the Bourbons, La Chambre des 
Députés, and now (1848) L’ Assemblée Nationale 

This building was erected in 1722, by Louise Francaise, 
Duchess-dowager of Bourbon, after the designs of Girardini, 
and continued by Afansard. On coming into possession of 
the Prince de Condé, it was considerably enlarged, but not 
completely finished when the Revolution broke out in 1789. 
It was one of the first mansions plundered; and which 
remained unoccupied until 1795, as before mentioned. The 
pavilion opposite the nver was selected as the hall of council, 
and the rest appropriated as a residence for the president. 
On the restoration, in 1814, the Prince de Condé took posses- 
sion of the palace, and entered into an arrangement, by which 
‘hat portion which had been occupicd by the legislative body, 
ind which had been in great part rebuilt, was appropriated to 
he use of the deputies; but in 1829, a law was passed au- 
horizing its purchase for 5,500,000 francs. On the melan- 
holy death of the Duke de Bourbon, who, in August, 1830, 
vas found suspended by his cravat from the bolt of a window 
n his bed-room, the palace was bequcathed to the Duc d’ Au- 
wale; and that part used by the Duke de Bourbon as a resi- 
ence was leased to the Chamber of Deputies as an official 
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residence for their president; but by a recent negotiation, the 
whole has been ceded to the country, for the use of the 
chamber. This portion of the palace is composed of a pavi- 
lion only one story high, which was annexed to the original 
building, after it became the property of the Condé family. 
The entrance is by the rune de P Université, from whence it is 
approached by a long avenue, terminating in an ample court, 
part of which has been lately covered by a temporary erection. 
Attached to this is a large pile of various buildings, which in- 
clude ten courts, and afford ample accommodation for a nu- 
merous household. The garden is bounded by a terrace 
fifteen hundred feet in length. At the extremity of the ter- 
race, towards the Hétel des Invalides, are some small apart- 
ments, with a garden laid out in the English style. That part 
of the palace which forms the southern side of the enclosure 
is still preserved as it was before the Revolution. 

The principal entrance, towards the Place Bourbon, is 
adorned with a triumphal arch of the Corinthian order, con- 
nected with two pavilions by galleries formed of columns. 
Opposite to it, in the court, is a small Corinthian portico, 
serving as a state cntrance to the Chamber of Deputies, which 
occupies that part of the structure facing the Pont de la Con- 
corde. The large portico of the northern facade, as repre- 
sented in our engraving, was built by Poyet, in 1804, being 
nearly one hundred feet broad, composed of twelve Corinthian 
columns, and is approached by a flight of twenty-nine steps. 
Above is a pediment, filled with an allegorical bas-relief, sculp- 
tured by Cortot. The fronton is nincty-five feet long, and 
seventeen feet high at the vertex. In the middle of this com- 
position is a figure of France, fourteen fect high, standing on 
a tribune, her nght hand on the charter; at her sides are 
Force and Justice ; to the left is a group of figures personifying 
Navigation, the Navy, the Army, Industry, Peace, and Elo- 
quence ; on the right are Commerce, Agriculture, Eloquence, 
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the Arts, and the rivers Seine and Marne. This composition 
is finely grouped and sculptured, the attitudes of the figures 
being easy and graceful. On the west of the portico is a bas- 
relief of Rudde, and on the east one by Pradiecr. At the foot 
of the steps, on pedestals eighteen feet in elevation, are co- 
lossal statues of Justice and Prudence; and in the foreground 
are figures of Sully, Colbert, PHopital, and d’Aguesseau. They 
are separated from the street by a handsome railing. ° 
The usual entrance to the INTERIOR is by a side-door west 
of the portico, into the Salle de Quatre Colonnes, of Corinthian 
architecture, with niches and statues, leading to the Salle de la 
Paiz, ornamented with a Laocoon, a Virginius, and a statue 
of Minervainbronze. JV. Horace Vernet was engaged \ August, 
1827) in painting the ceiling of this hall, having finished the 
coves surrounding the flat rectangular soffit, separated from 
them by a richly gilt band. In the centre of each side are 
represented, in fresco, allegories of Science, Industry, the 
Fine Arts,and Agriculture. From this hall a door, reserved for 
the deputies, leads to the Chamber; by another a cornidor 1s 
entered leading to the Péristyle du fot, containing the prin- 
cipal entrance, and adorned with Corinthian columns. Here 
are marble statues of Louis Philippe, Casimer Peérier, Bailly, 
Mirabeau, and Foy. Over the entrance, and the opposite 
door, leading to the chamber, are fine bas-reliefs by Triqueti. 
To the west of this peristyle is the Salle du Trone, painted in 
fresco, where the cx-king used to receive the deputies pre- 
vious to his entering the chamber. The frescoes represent 
the Rhine, the Rhone, the Seine, the Garonne, the Soane, the 
Loire, the Ocean, and the Mediterranean. The furniture of 
this room does credit to the splendid taste of the designer. 
Opposite is the Salle des Distributions, where the deputies re- 
ceive the printed reports of committees, motions of the cham- 
ber, and other business. The ceiling of this room, pierced 
with a skylight, is painted in grisadle, and represents in differ- 
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ent compartments the Salic Law, the Capitulaires of Charle- 
magne, the Edict of Nantes, and the Charter of 1830, in 
allegorical figures. 

TH CHAMBER itsclf (see our engraving) is a splendid semi- 
circular hall, with twenty-four columns of single blocks of 
white marble of the lonic order, having capitals of bronze 
gilt. The president’s chair, and the tnibune, a sort of rostrum 
for the use of the speaker addressing the assembly, form the 
centre of the semicircle, around which rise in gradation five 
hundred seats, to the height of the basement which supports 
the columns. The number of deputies was, until lately, only 
459; but which, by a decree of the provisional government, 
is now increased to 900. For this addition temporary accom- 
modation has been afforded. The onginal decree for the alte- 
ration 1s as follows :— 

“ Frency Repustic. 
“ LIBERTY, Equality, FRATERNITY. 

* The Provisional Government of the Republi¢, wishing to 
resign as soon as possible into the hands of the Definitive Go- 
vernment the powers it exercises in the interest and by the 
command of the people, 

* Decrees, 

. “ Article 1.—The electoral assemblies are convoked, in each 
district, for the 9th of April next, to elect the representatives 
of the people in the National Assembly, which is to frame the 
Constitution. 

“ Article 2.—The election shall have the population for its 
basis. 

“ Article 3.—The total number of the representatives of the 
people shall be 900, including those of Algeria and the French 
colonics. 

“Article 4.—They shall be apportioned by the deputies in 
the proportion indicated in the annexed table. 

** Article 5.—The suffrage shall be direct and universal. 
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“ Article 6.—All Frenchmen, twenty-one years of age, hav- 
ing resided in the district during six months, and not judi- 
cially deprived of or suspended in the exercise of their civic 
rights, are electors. 7 

“ Article 7.—All Frenchmen, twenty-five years of age, and 
not judicially deprived of or suspended in the exercise of their 
civic rights, are eligible. 

“ Article 8.—The ballot shall be secret. 

“ Article 9.—All the electors shall vote in the chief town of 
their district, by ballot. Each bulletin shall contain as many 
names as there shall be representatives to clect in the depart- 
ment. 

“No man can be named a representative of the people un- 
less he obtain 2,000 suffrages. 

“ Article 10.—Every representative of the people shall re- 
ccive an indemnity of twenty-five francs per day during the 
session. 

“ Article 11.—An instruction of the Provisional Government 
shall regulate the mode of execution of the present decree. 

“ Article 12.—The Constituent National Assembly shall be 
opened on the 20th of April. 

“ Article 13.—The present decree shall be immediately sent 
to the departments, published and posted up in all the dis- 
tricts of the Republic. 

** Done at Paris, in the Government Council, on the 5th of 
March, 18 18. 

“ The Members of the Provisional Government, 


** ARMAND MARRAST. “ CREMIEUX. 

* GARNIER PAGEs. © DUPONT DE L’EURE. 
“¢ ARAGO. * Louis BLANC, 

“¢ ALBERT. “ LEDRU ROLLIN. 

“ MARIE. “ | LOCON, 


“ LAMARTINE. 


“The Secretary-General of the Provisional Government. 
“ PAGHIERRE” 
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“‘ T)ivision of the number of representatives, according to the 
population—that is, one representative for every forty-thousand 
inhabitants.” 

The whole chamber is beautifully fitted up with crimson 
velvet and gold. Over the president’s chair, upon the wall 
which faces the Assembly, is a large painting, representing 
Louis Philippe swearmy to the charter on the 9th of August, 
1830. In the intercolumniations are placed statues of Order 
and Liberty, under which are bas-reliefs: that on the nght of 
the place where the throne lately stood represents the preseu- 
tation of the charter to Louis Philippe, by Casimir Périer ; 
the other represents him distributing the standards to the 
Garde Nationale; and above the entablature are statues of 
Reason, Justicc, Prudence, and Eloquence. The future des- 
tination of some of these ornaments is at present doubtful. 
A spacious double gallery, capable of containing seven 
hundred persons, runs round the semicircular part of the 
chamber, and is fitted up with tribunes for the corps diplo- 
matique, and the public. The roof, from whence the hall is 
lighted, is flat, and ornamented with arabesques; it has a 
horizontal shifting glazed light, large enough to admit the 
descent of the chandelier ready lighted. A second glazed 
roof protects the whole from the weather. Each deputy has 
a fixed desk in front of him. The reporters of the official 
journal, le Montteur, have their desks under the tnbune, 
other reporters are accommodated in the gallery. A deputy, 
when addressing the chamber at any length, does not speak 
from his place, but ascends the tribune, and generally recites 
his speech from paper. The place of each deputy is marked 
at the beginning of the session, and he retains it until the end. 
Half of the lower bench is reserved for the ministers. 

On the south of the chamber is what used to be called the 
Salle du Roi, adorned with Corinthian columns, and marble 
statues of Louis Philippe, Bailly, Mirabeau, Casimir Périer 
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and Foy. Beyond is an elegant reception-room, called the 
Salle des Conférences. One of the compartments of this room 
represents Louis le Gros, with his court, occupied in drawing 
up the ordinances for the enfranchisement of the commons in 
1136; on the other is Louis XII. presiding at one of the first 
sittings of the Cour des Comptes. At the extremities of this 
chamber are pictures en rond: one representing Charlemagne 
surrounded by the princes and nobles of France, causing his 
“ Capitularies” to be read to the people; the other repre- 
sents the applauding of St. Louzs by the people, for the pub- 
lic regulations he had instituted previous to his departure. 
This saloon also contains a fine statue of Henri IV., besides 
a number of medallions of portraiture, the virtues, and the 
arts. 

Attached to this suite of apartments is the Library of the 
Deputies, consisting of about 55,000 volumes, comprising, 
besides all the documents relative to the legislature of France, 
a, valuable series of historical works, many of great rarity. It 
has a complete series of English parliamentary reports and 
papers, published by order of the house of commons; a pe- 
nodical interchange of papers taking place between the 
commons of Great Bntain and the deputies of France. May 
this reciprocal pledge of amity never be interrupted! The 
library is a very handsome long gallery, with a richly-vaulted 
ceiling, and fitted up with great elegance and commodious- 
ness. 

In resuming our history of the National Assembly it may be 
necessary to remark, that after the death of Robespierre the 
Convention employed itself in forming a new constitution, 
which being completed was carried into effect the 28th of 
October, 1795. By this new arrangement the government of 
France was committed to the management of the Directory, 
the Council of Ancients, and the Council of Five Hundred. 
This arrangement, though weak in some of its parts, and 
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having much to contend with from factions within and wars 
without, yet during the four years of its existence, it must be 
confessed those establishments were formed which were only 
to have been expected in times of peace. The general 
administration of France became organized; a calm was 
produced which had not been witnessed for many years 
previously ; and the liberty of the subject, so little respected 
by succeeding governments, maintained. 

Vue Councu. or Five Hexprep took possession of their 
new hall in 1798; but they were destined to occupy it only 
till towards the end of the next vear. A revolution was about 
to take place, little, indeed, to have been expected. Only in 
August of the year 1799, when this event happened, the pre- 
sident of the council had said:— Royalty will never raise its 
head again; never again will those men be seen who tell us 
that they are destined by Heaven to oppress the land with 
impunity, and who only regard France as their patriunony, 
Frenchmen as their subjects, and the laws but an expression 
of their good pleasure.” Fatal mistake ! 

Gencral Bonaparte had just returned from Egypt, and was 
alike flattering to men of all parties. To the Jacobin, he pro- 
mised preservation from the ancient dynasty; to the royalist, 
the restoration of the Bourbons; to all, order and tranquil- 
lity !* By an article of the constitution, the Directory were 
allowed to transfer the legislative body to another place than 
Paris. Napoléon accordingly repaired to the Directory, and 
desired them to remove their sittings to St. Cloud, the next 
day, adding, with his characteristic abruptness, “ You are a 
set of wretches; and if you do not obey me 1 will have 
you all shot!” The removal accordingly took place. The 
next day, November 10th, Buonaparte, with his arms crossed, 


* Considerations sur la Revolution Frangaise, par la Baronne de Staél, 
tome ii. 
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and with a sombre look, entered the orangery, where the 
Council of Five Hundred were assembled, followed by two 
grenadiers. The utmost confusion ensued, with cnes of— 
“ Traitor!” and “ Usurper!” Arena, one of the deputies, even 
collared the general, and shook him. The president, Lucien 
Bonaparte, attempted in vain to re-establish order. Napo- 
léon became alarmed, and thought it prudent to retire. The 
insulted and enraged deputies, immediately on his going out, 
vehemently proposed that an outlawry should forthwith cnsue, 
but which, though it would doubtless have passed, the presi- 
dent, in spite of every remonstrance, peremptorily refused to 
put. But for this firmness, on the part of his brother, the 
general might have been placed in an awkward position. 
Having recovered his self-possession, he sent an armed force 
to seize Lucien, and to guard him when out of the hall; which 
being done, a body of grenadiers entered the hall, marching 
from one end to the other, as in an empty room. The depu- 
ties, driven against the wall, were obliged to escape through 
the window into the garden of St. Cloud.* Thus ended the 
Cotncit oF Five Heunprep, the alais Bourbon, their accus- 
tomed place of mecting, secing them no more ! 

Hitherto something like a national representative govern- 
ment had existed; but on the dissolution of the Directory, a 
provisional consulate was appointed, of which Napoléon was 
only named the third,t to prepare a constitution. This work 
was assigned principally to M. Sicyés, who brought it to a ter- 
mination on the 13th of December, 1799; and which was pub- 
lished three days afterwards. This constitution consisted of 
three Consuls, a Council of State, a Senate, a Legislative Body 
of three hundred, to supersede the Council of Five Hundred, 
and a Tribunate. ‘The Council of State and the Senate were 


* Considerations, &c. de Baronne de Stail, tome ii. 
t Paris sous Napoléon Buonaparte, Dulaure, tome vii. 
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to prepare the laws; the Legislative Body simply to approve 
or reject them; and the Tnbunate to confirm, or modify, or 
suppress them, as the case night secm to require. This 
extraordinary arrangement, dictated by the First Consul, led 
Dulaure to remark of the Corps-Législatif, or Legislative-Body, 
“that Napoleon gave the deputies a brilliant uniform, embroi- 
dered with gold, but took from them hberty of speech.” * 

On the introduction of Napoleon Buonaparte’s name, we 
shall be excused making 2 short digression, forthe purpose of 
presenting our readers with a correct portrait of him drawn 
by the pencil of a well-known French writer :—“ How many 
things can be said on the vices and virtues—on the deplorable, 
useful, and striking conduct of this extraordinary man! He 
possessed suitable genius, boldness, and talent to promote his 
destructive ambition. He avenged France of her untiring 
enemies, but deceived her by appropriating the fruits of his 
victory to himself. He tnumphed only to enslave the nation 
which had contributed to his thumph; and tnumphed but to 
strangle that hberty to which he owed his rise. For patriot- 
ism he substituted military glory; useless decorations, and 
vain honours, in the place of true honour. He deceived him- 
self by displaymg the shallowness of his political schemes, 
and by his disdain for the most important interests of power, 
justice, and public hberty. Blinded by a passion for con- 
quests, he inconsiderately pursued its career, until fortune at 
length having forsaken him, and his friends having betrayed 
him, he was compelled to terminate his glorious but turbulent 
career in exile. Napoleon preferred the tarnished glory of 
Cwsar to the impenshable glory of Washington, seducing to 
enslave, dissembling to evade, oppressing with caution, pub- 
licly condemning those acts of oppression which he had 
secretly ordered, desirous of concealing his conduct, and con- 
cealing it very ill, under the tinsel of his victories. Napoleon, 
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blamed by historians and praised by pocts, has left recollec- 
tions at once great and mournful, presenting to posterity a 
figure similar to those ancient and disastrous heroes, who, 
happily for humanity, do bat seldom appear upon the arena of 
this world.”* No wonder if the Corps-Leéaislatif, with such a 
ruler, became, from 1799 to 1814, a mere cipher. 

On the restoration of the house of Bourbon, in TS14, after 
the capitulation of Paris by the allied army, Louis YVZZ7. 
gave the French nation a constitutional Ciarrer, and the 
name of the Palais Bourbon was once more changed to that 
of the CuamBer oF Deputies. The charter given by the 
new king was virtually the same as the constitution of T:ng- 
land; and had it not been forced upon the French nation 
by foreign bayonets, and faithfully carried out, there seems no 
reason why the kingdom of France should not have been 
satisfied with it. “ Our first duty towards our people,” says 
the new king, in the introduction of the charter, * was for 
their sake to retain the rights and prerogatives of our crown. 
We have hoped that, enhizhtened by experience, our people 
will be convinced that supreme authonty alone can pive 
strength, permanence, and majesty to those institutions 
which it establishes, and with which itself is invested; that 
hence a constitunonal charter may probably be of long con- 
tinuance, which the wisdom of kings freely grants to the 
wishes of the people; but that, when violence extorts conces- 
sions from the weakness of a government, public liberty be- 
comes as much endangered as the throne itself. In short, we 
sought for the principles of a constitutional charter in the 
character of the French people, and in the venerable monu- 
ments of passed ages.”+ 

The peculiar situation of France at this moment required 
a firmer government than that of Louis XVLIL; although, 
had he begun his reign at a more propitious season, there is 
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every reason to belicve that he would have proved a constitu- 
tional and good monarch. It was, norcover, singularly unfor- 
tunate for the prosperity of the French nation that, on the 
final abandonment of the throne by Napoleon, the Chamber 
of Deputies should have assumed an ultra-royalist character, 
reviving those animosities Which a lapse of nearly twenty years 
should have buricd in oblivion; and attempting to unscttle 
those claims upon the national domains which successive acts 
of the legislature had pronounced inalienable. The king, 
notwithstanding these political agitations, continued to hold 
the reins of government until 1824, when he died. 

It might be supposed that after the experience of so many 
ages, the divine nght of kings would have become an ex- 
ploded dogina; vet there is something about legitimacy which 
desires to rule, not by the wishes and in the affections of the 
people, but by a something foreign to beth. With such an 
opinion Charles X., brother and successor of the late hing 
began his reign. The liberal measures of Louis AVILE. 
were offensive to the reigning sovereign,* and he hoped to 
reconstruct that which his brother had destroyed; to free the 
crown from restraint; to revive the authority of the church ; 
to re-establish the fascination of royalty, in a country where 
a king had publicly suffered death; and, in short, to resusci- 
tate the empire of ctiquette amongst a people, if not in love 
with equality, at least with its forms and illusions. The undcr- 
taking was immense, requirmg the genius of a great man to 
effect, but unattainable in a sovereign who used often to say, 
“that all the princes of the house of Bourbon might be 
pounded in a mortar without a single grain of despotism being 
extracted from them!” Such aman, bevond the meridian of 
life, was not the individual who could sately insult a whole 
nation by the propagation of such ordinances as the following : 
Charles by the grace of God,” &e., “ We have ordained and 


* Mistoire de Dix Ans, par Louis Blanc, chap, t. 
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do ordain, that the liberty of the public press be supended.” 
And in another decree, “ We have ordained and do ordain, that 
the Chamber of Deputics for the departments be dissolved.” 
The question of the divine right of kings, at this particular junc- 
ture, was as foolish as it was fatal. These decrees were sigued 
on the 25th of July, 1830; the protest of the editors of the 
public press followed on the 27th, refusing to comply with 
the decree levelled against them; and the three following days 
closed the reign of the pusillanimous Charles. He first pro- 
ceeded to Rambouillet, thirty miles distant from Paris, where he 
endeavoured to negotiate in favour of his grandson, but 1n vain ; 
hence he effected a retreat, accompanied by his unfortunate 
family, the Duchess of Berry, andthe Duchess of Angouleme, 
to Cherbourg, where two vessels, the Great Britain and the 
Charles Carrol, were in readiness to convey the royal fugitives to 
the shores of England. The Chamber of Deputies forthwith 
debating as to the form of government which they should 
choose ; but which, after a little intngue, cver the accompani- 
ment of a ich and dazzling Jaulle, like a crown, the younger 
branch of the house of Bourbon, in the person of Louis 
Philippe, was selected to fill the throne. 

With a citizen-king and a free constitution, the dynasty of 
the Orleans family might scem to have become perpetuated 
in the kingdom of France; but almost from the beginning of 
this reign, it became almost a certainty tliat the political 
mountain of France must again be in labour. The events of 
the present year, to which we have already adverted, and to 
which we may again revert more at large in the course of this 
work, demonstrate the reality of these apprehensions. ‘The 
folly of the ex-king must ever subject royalty to be placed at 
a discount. 

In concluding the present article, already too long, we can- 
not but express our hopes that the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY will 
continue to act wisely ; and that hereby the best interests of 
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France may be maintained, while the peace of Europe in 
general, and of Great Britain in particular, may continue un- 
broken. The only desire of every enlightened Briton, in re- 
ference to our neighours, the French, is, that, in the possession 
of civil] and religious liberty, and in the cultivation of the arts 
of peace, FRANCE may become a great, free, happy, and moral 


nation ! 





HOTEL DES MONNAIES. 
(THE MINT.) 


THE necessity of a circulating medium for the ready transac- 
tion of commercial affairs has formed an early developement 
in every civilized country of the world. The ancient system 
of trade by barter, mentioned by one of the earliest writers 
extant—viz., “ Skin for skin,” * or one article of commerce 
in exchange for another, would soon fall into desuetude, giving 
place to an accredited money currency ; and since the metals, 
from various properties, seem to offer peculiar facilities for a 
circulating medium, they have almost by the general consent 
of all nations more or less civilized, been employed for that 
purpose. And since France, in the knowledge of the arts, 
was in advance of other nations, it will be matter of no sur- 
prise, if at a very remote period of time, a metallic currency 
was introduced. Accordingly many fine specimens of early 
French coinage are to be found in the cabinets of mineralo- 
gists. The stormy period of the first Revolution was but ill 
suited for improvement in this branch of the arts; and nothing 
certainly can be more defective than the coins which were 
struck in France during that memorable period. But when 
the arts of peace were again cultivated, especially since the 
* Job ii. 4. 
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pacification of Europe in 1815, the coinage of Francc has 
greatly improved, although perhaps not equal to our own. 
Accounts are kept in France in francs, each of 10 decimes, 
or 100 centimes. The modern gold coins, are pieces of 
40 fr., and 20 fr. The silver coins are 5 fr., 2, 1, 4, and 
} fr. The copper coins are 1 decime, or 2 sous, pieces of 
5 centimes, or 1 sou, and of 1 centime. The money being 
divided into decimal parts is reckoned in francs and centimes. 
Twenty-five francs, supposing the exchange between England 
and France to be at par, may be considered equal to a pound 
sterling. In the monetary system of France, the coins, when 
accurately minted, may serve also as weights. Thus, 5 francs 
in copper, 200 in standard silver, or 3100 in standard gold, 
should weigh 1 kilogramme, or 1 cubic décimetre of water 
of the temperature of 39° 12° of Farenheit, or 2°2055lb., 
avoirdupois. Hence the piece of 1 franc weighs 5 grammes, 
or any other piece in the above proportion. The amount 
of gold and silver coin in France in January, 1846, was 
4,821,246,861 fr.; viz., of gold, 1,167,441,720 fr.; of silver, 
3,653,805,142 fr. 

In the Hotel des Afonnais are performed all the operations 
of coining, besides the assaying and stamping of gold and 
silver for Jewellers, who are obliged by law to have every arti- 
cle stamped before it can be sold. It is also the seat of the 
general administration of the coinage of the reign. On the 
ground-floor is the laboratory, consisting of scven rooms, 
where metals are tested and refined. The ateliers, or work- 
shops, have been newly fitted up, with numerous machines of 
the invention of M. Thonnelier, moved by a splendid steam- 
engine, and producing from 60 to 80 coins per minute. 

The exterior of the Hétel des Monnaie presents a very im- 
posing appearance, the principal front being 360 feet in length, 
and 78 in elevation. Its three stories high. In the centre 
18 a projecting mass with five arcades on the ground-floor, 
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forming a basement for six columns of the Tonic order. These 
columns support an entablature and an attic, ornamented with 
festoons and six statues. The front towards the rue Guéned- 
gaud has two pavilions at its cxtremitics, and a third in the 
centre, surmounted by a square cupola. On the attic stands 
four statucs, representing the four elements. 

The principal part of the interior which needs notice, is a 
magnificent saloon, called the Musée Monétaire, adorned with 
twenty Corinthian columns in stucco, supporting a gallery. 
In this room is contained an immense collection of the coins 
of France, nearly complete, from the time of Childebert I. 
A.D. 511, to the ex-king Louts Philippe. The collection of 
foreign coins is also very extensive, and in good preservation. 
The number of medals of different nations struck on parti- 
cular occasions is great; and those pertaining to France form 
an unrivalled national collection. Other rooms contain an 
immense number of dies of coins and historical medals. 
A copious and learned catalogue of the whole has been pub- 
lished, which a visitor to Paris curious in such matters will 
do well to posscss. 


BUREAU DES POSTES. 
(THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE.) 


Tue idea of establishing a Post-office im France onginated 
with the University of Paris, and was put into execution in the 
year 1464, by Lours XJ., who enacted regulations on the sub- 
ject. It was exclusively employed by government, and a tax 
of three millions of livres imposed to defray its expenses. In 
1630 it became a public institution. ‘The University conti- 
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nued to receive the revenue of the Post-office till the year 
1719, when the Messageries Royales were established. It after- 
wards had, by way of compensation, the twenty-cighth part 
of the general produce of the establishment. The revolution 
was the happy means of breaking up such abuses. The letters 
or dispatches of the court were at first carried by two hun- 
dred and thirty couriers employed for that purpose.* The 
local, or penny-post, was not established until 1758, under 
Louis XV. 

Useful as such an addition to the former Post-office ar- 
rangement doubtless was, it says but little for the morality of 
the French court at this period, when it is known that the 
daily practice of opening letters by the Post-office authoniucs 
regularly took place, and that the extracts from such letters 
were taken every Sunday to the king. This was done, not 
so much for the discovery of political offences, as to gra- 
tify the debauched propensities of the monarch, by reading 
the private details of those scandalous intrigues which were 
then so common in France, but especially so amongst the no- 
bility and clergy.t 

The general arrangements of the Post-office are equal to 
any in Europe. In Paris itself there are six deliveries of 
letters daily, excepting on Sundays, and then only four. The 
charge for letters in Paris 1s three sous. Gencral-post letters 
are dispatched by railway twice every day, and in some cases 
even more, if within a distance of three hundred miles. Fo- 
reign letters, with few exceptions, must be franked as far as 
the French fronticr. Letters to and from London arrive the 
next day. By a treaty lately made between the governments 
of England and France Ifr., or 10d. is fixed as the postage of 
a single sheet to or from London or Paris, weighing 74 
grammes, or about 4 of an ounce troy ; from 7} grammes to 

* Dulaure’s Histoire de Paris sous Louis XLIT., tom. iii. 

t Dulaure, Tableau Morale sous Louis XV., tome vi. 
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10 grammes, 30 sons; 10 to 15 grammes, 2 ff:; 15 to 20 
grammes, 50 sous; and for every additional 5 grammes, 10 
sous. Letters may be franked or not at discretion. News- 
papers and other periodicals are sent under a band, at the 
vate of 4 centimes per sheet for France, and § for those of 
foreign countries where a similar arrangement exists. The 
last published receipts of the Post-oflice for ten years, give 
the amount for the year 1845, which we have selected, 
as 53,968,250 fr. In the same year there passed through 
the Post-oflice 108,409,639 letters. ‘The sum paid for news- 
papers, &c. for the same ycar, was 3,000,000 fr. nearly ; and 
their number 69,964,755. The total number of Post-offices 
throughout France in 1847, was 3582. 

The General Post-office is situated in the Rue Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau ; which, after undergoing several alterations, was 
finally built as it now stands, by order of Fleurian d’Armenou- 
ville. It was appropriated to its present purpose in 17957. 


OCTROI] GENERAL. 


(CENTRAL CUSTOM-HOUSE.) 


Tuts building is in the Rue des Petites Ecuries, Faubourn 
Powssonniére. It is a plain stone edifice, constructed cn- 
tirely for the purpose to which it is appropriated, namely, that 
of receiving the municipal octrot, or city dues, levied upon 
almost all articles of provisions. On one side of the prin- 
cipal building is a cabane, or office, where the official leaden 
seal is affixed on goods which have paid the duty. 

The walls around Paris comprise a circuit of 24,000 métres, 
or about fifteen miles; and all articles of provision coming 
within that enclosure are subject to the payment of the octroi, 
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according to a legal tariff. Every driver of vehicles is bound 
to make declaration of all articles subject to duty before he 
enters Paris ; to show his way-bill to the officers, and pay the 
duties, upon pain of a fine equal to the value of the articles in 
question. The officers have power to make an examination 
necessary to ascertain the truth of his declaration. Any arti- 
cle introduced without having been declared, or upon a false 
declaration, is liable to be seized. Diligences, waggons, carts, 
cabriolets, and all private carriages, without reference to dig- 
nity or function, are liable to this odious inquisitorial search. 
The number of persons employed in the octrot service amounts 
to nearly a thousand, who often aggravate this very vexatious 
tax by their insolence. Travellers, whether in a carriage or 
on foot, having even a single bottle of wine or spirits for their 
own use, are liable to be searched by these legal marauders. 
Disputes for the merest trifle are constantly taking place at 
every barrier. 

The Octrot was one of those oppressive taxes so justly com- 
plained of before the Revolution ; and by an act of the legis- 
lature in 1791, 1t was totally suppressed. By an enactment 
of the Directory in 1798, an octrot de bienfaisance or mercy, 
of small amount, was authorized, for the maintenance of the 
public charities in Paris. Buonaparte, unaccustomed to 
half-measures and loving despotism, restored it, with all its 
vexatious oppressions, as it existed under the old regime. 
The octroz has been gradually increasing, amounting in 1846 to 
33,988,181 fr.; the expenses of collecting being 2,034,000 fr. 
Some idea may be formed of these oppressive dues by the 
following tanff:— 


fr. cent. 


Wine of all kinds in wood, per hectolitre, or about 22 gallons 18 50 
(if in bottles more) 
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ff. cent. 
Butchers’ meat, per kilogramme (about 2! Ibs. avoirdupoise) 0 11} 
Suited meat and sausages ...ce eee re cece eee toeeees . Oo 2 
Firewood, per stére (about 354 cubic feet) ........000-.. 2 66 
Wood, according to quality ..cc ecw cece cece eereee Sto lO YO 


HWOTKL DU TIMBRE. 
(THE STAMP-OFFICE. ) 


T'HE claims of this building, situated in Jue de la Patz, arise 
not from its external appearance, but its importance as con- 
nected with a considerable branch of the public revenue. It 
was originally built by Louis ALV., for the reception of cer- 
tain Capuchin nuns, removed from another convent; but sup- 
pressed, in common with other establishments of a similar 
description, at the beginning of the Revolution. It was used 
for some time for the fabrication of assignats, a species of 
paper money, the issuing of which eventually produced so 
much distress throughout France; and was afterwards appro- 
priated to its present use. Prior to the late disturbances in 
Paris arrangements had been made for pulling down this build- 
ing, and removing the Stamp-office to the Rue de la Banque, 
near the Bank of France. The average product of the stamps. 
issued from this office annually is about 5,000,000 francs; of 
which nearly 2,000,000 are for the public journals. 





HOTEL DES GARDES DU-CORPs. 
(GUARD-HOUSE. ) 


Tuts edifice is one of the many creations of Napoleon; and 
althoneh no ereat ornament to the Quai d'Orsay, where it 
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stands, has at least the character of great stability. The 
flattercrs of the ex-emperor consider it a type of his genius, 
disdaining ornament, and devoted rather to usefulness than 
display. It is now used as a caserne, or barrack for cavalry. 
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THE CHURCHES AND CHAPELS OF PARIS. 


IT is no easy task to determine the precise dates of the more 
ancient parts of a great city. Many remains have been found 
in Paris confirming the truth of history, that the Romans were 
formerly in possession of it; and that heathcn worship was 
once celebrated there. It seems indeed probable, that the 
sites of several of the older churches were those on which 
pagan temples formerly stood, although neither the precise 
time, or manner of their transition can be determined. 
Taking the Roman* breviary for our guide, it would appear 
that Chnistiamity was imtroduced into Paris at a very carly 
period, by the preaching of Dionysius the Areopagite. Le 
was converted to the Christian faith by St. Paul; and coming 
afterwards to Rome, was sent by Clement, then bishop or 
pope, of that city, into Gaul, where many soon professed the 
Christian faith. So extraordinary a person is Dionysius re- 
| presented to have been, that prior to his conversion, he is said 
to have exclaimed, on the day of Christ’s crucifixion, “ Kither 
the God of nature is suffering, or the world is coming to an 
end!” Whatever success may have attended the preaching 
of this saint, certain it is, that for ages after this time, hea- 
thenism existed throughout the greater part of France. 
Clovis was the first Christian king of the Franks. He had 
married Clotilde, a proselyte to Christianity. Partly by her 


* In festo S. 8. mart. Dionysii—die ix. Octobris. 
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nstructions and persuasions, and partly from a vow which he 
iad taken prior to the commencement of a battle, he was in- 
luced to embrace the Christian faith. He was haptized by 
Remigius,* bishop of Rheims, as well as many of his attend- 
ints. Of this king it is recorded, that on hearing a sermon 
preached by the prelate just named, on the passion of our 
Saviour, he could not forbear crying out, “If I had been 
there with my Franks, that should not have happened !”+ At 
this period, 520 years after Christ, the first Christian church was 
established. The influence which the clergy early obtained 
over their princes, as well as the people, 1s not, probably, diffi- 
cult of explanation. The pagan nations gencrally had been 
enslaved by a druidical priesthood, without the counsel and 
authority of which nothing had been transacted. It became 
easy, upon their conversion to Christianity, to transfer to the 
ministers of the new religion the rights and privileges of their 
former priests. The princes of these rude times perceived also, 
that more fidelity and loyalty might be expected from a set of 
men who were consecrated to the service of religion, than 
from a body of nobility composed of fierce and impetuous 
warriors, accustomed to little clse than bloodshed and rapine. 
Neither was it very difficult for barbarous tribes, accustomed 
to a chief druid, or high-priest, to transfer such authority to 
the Roman pontiff as to their head. 

It need not excite surprise that such a man as Pepin, 
anxious to transfer the kingdom of the Gauls from king Chil- 
deric Ill. to himself, would employ the authority of the 
Roman pontiff; or that he should have been desirous of add- 
ing territorial possessions to his spiritual authority. For on 
the question being propounded to the pontiff Zachary, “ Whe- 
ther the divine law did not permit a valiant and warlike peo- 

* Breviarium Romanum in festo S. Remigii Episc. et Conf. 


+ Universal History, vol. xix. p. 413. 
+ Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. cent. viii. part 2. 
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ple to dethrone a pusillanimous and indolent monarch, who 
was incapable of discharging any of the functions of royalty, 
and to substitute in his place one more worthy to rule, and 
who had already rendered most important services to the state,” 
he did not hesitate to answer in the affirmative. This decision 
moreover, was solemnly confirmed by Stephen II., the suc- 
cessor of Zachary, who undertook a journey into France in 
the year 754, to solicit aid against the Lombards; and who 
at the same time dissolved the obligation of the oath of 
fidelity and allegiance sworn to Childcric, and violated by 
Pepin’s usurpation. The title to the crown of France was 
further confirmed by the solemn act of anointing and crown- 
ing both Pepin and his queen. 

Charlemagne, the son and successor of Pepin, confirmed the 
possessions already given to the Roman pontiff, even making 
additions to them. Still his object in entering Rome had 
other ends in view than simply that of honouring and aggran- 
dizing Leo III. He expected and reccived the title of Iim- 
peror of the West, and the unalienable rights of majesty in 
the impertal city, the pope being in fact but a fief to the victo- 
rious monarch.* 

Great, therefore, as the power of the pope had become, still 
the church of France at this period, and for ages afterwards, 
possessed certain most important rights. The bishops, for 
example, were elected by the clergy; and other matters per- 
taining to the church settled by royal prerogative, leaving but 
a spiritual jurisdiction to the pontiff. Charlemagne, it must 
be confessed, was too fond of the church of Rome, although 
in many things he showed a decided opposition ; such was the 
zeal with which he opposed the use of images, the multi- 
plication of images, the consecrating of bells, and other 
superstitious practices. 

If the kings of France were amougst the first of the sove- 


* Guizot — Histoire de la Civilisation en France, tom. 1. 
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reigns of Europe to give authority to the papacy, it 1s certain 
that thcy likewise took care to make a firm stand against the 
increased domination of Rome. Louw LX., although so de- 
yoted to the church as to obtain canonization from Boniface 
VILI., yet, in 1268, issued a pragmatic sanction concerning the 
discipline and temporalities of the Gallican church. Charles 
VIL., with the consent of the most eminent prelates and nobles 
of the nation, assembled at Bourges in 1438, asserted the 
rivhts of the church of France still more plainly. The elce- 
tions to vacant benefices were restored to the clergy, subject 
to the royal sanction; the bishops nominated to minor bene- 
fices; the appeals to Rome were strictly limited; and the an- 
nates, or first-fruits paid to Rome, were abolished. This 
established the rights of the national church upon something 
like a permanent basis. Some alteration was afterwards made 
in these privileges by a Concordat between Francis I. and 
Leo X., by which the nomination to bishopries, and the 
collation of certaim benefices, were vested in the kings of 
France. Occasional misunderstandings now and then arose 
between the French kings and the pontiff, which were, in a 
great measure, decided according to their respective political 
state of affairs. 

Louis NXIV., though a great devotée to the Roman church, 
conducted a dispute with the pope of so serious a nature, that 
it was expected he would have pronounced the Gallican 
church to be catholic and apostolic, without being Roman. 
The parliament of Paris under Henri IV., in 1608, bad de- 
clared that the sovereign had a right to the revenues of all va- 
cant sees throughout the kingdom, called da reaale. Henri at 
that time did not press his claim; but in 1673 Louis XIV. 
asserted the same claim, and to which all the bishops, two 
only excepted, gave their consent. The dissentient bishops 
were Pavillon of Alet, and Cawlet of Pamiers, both excelleut 
and pious men, thongh accused of an attachment to Jansenism. 
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The Roman Pontiff, Innocent XI, favoured this dissent, thus 
presenting the singuiar spectadle of a union between the pope 
and the Jansenists against the king and the Jesuits. Louis, 
however, at all hazards, was determined to carry his point; 
and knowing that a national clergy are but too generally the 
mere puppets of royalty, he convoked an assembly, consisting 
of thirty-five bishops, and as many of the benecficed clergy, 
who declared, in opposition to the pontiff, for the king. A 
misunderstanding, likewise, about the same tine existed rela- 
tive to the election of a prior, the pope having reversed the 
decision of the Archbishop of Paris, though confirmed by a 
decree of parliament. The pope ordered this decree of the 
parliament to be bummed; and the parhament, im return, 
ordered the pope’s bull to be suppressed. 

Partly by fear, and partly by policy, an entire separation 
from Rome was prevented ; yet the following stringent decrees 
were passed, which, in substance, may be regarded as the 
directory of the Gallican church until the epoch of the first 
Revolution. First, that God has not given to Saint Peter, or 
to his successors, any power, either direct or mdirect, over 
things temporal. 2. That the Gallican church agrees with 
the Council of Constance in maintaining, that, in spiritual 
matters, general councils are superior to the pope. 3. That 
the rules, usages, and practices, established in the kingdom of 
France, and in the Gallican church, are inalienable. And, 
lastly, that the decisions of the pontiff in matters of faith are 
not certain until after their acceptance by the church.* 

The hierarchy of France prior to the Revolution was very 
freat, consisting of eighteen archbishops, one hundred and 
cleven bishops, and an immense number of beneficed and 
secular clergy, and of lay brethren, or monks. 

At the memorable penod of the French Revolution, it was 
quite impossible but that the vast domains and rich benefices 


* Voltaire, Siccle de Louis XIV., tome iii. 
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of the clergy should long remain unnoticed or unreformed. 
Accordingly, amongst the earliest enactments of that epoch 
were some having for their object the reform of abuses in 
a corrupt, intolerant, and national church. One of the first 
acts of the National Assembly, in August, 1789, was to decree 
liberty of opinions, religious as well as political. This was 
quickly followed by a declaration, that all ecclesiastical do- 
mains were national property; that monastic vows were abo- 
lished ; and that all religious orders were suppressed. But 
things could not rest even here. ‘The National Assembly felt 
that it had a right to exact from the clergy that which was due 
to it from the laity, on oath to obey the laws. The purport of 
this oath was not to do violence to conscience, but to impose 
upon ecclesiastics the necessity of retinng from their respec- 
tive cures if they refused to take the required oath; or that de- 
privation of their functions and salaries should ensue. In any 
Protestant country all this would appear reasonable; butin a 
Catholic country itis not so. The civil constitntion of the 
clergy w&s treated “as schismatical, heretical, and destructive 
of (the Catholic) religion.”*. And so in truth it was. “We 
believe,” says a powerful writer of this period,+ “that there 
exists two sorts of power in the catholic, apostolical and _ro- 
man religion; the one having for its object temporal good,— 
the civil government of the people; the other, their eternal 
happiness, their spiritual government. This spiritual power 
relating to salvation, Jesus Christ has committed entirely and 
exclusively to the pastors of his church. Every act therefore 
of spiritual authority net exercised either in the name of 
Jesus Christ, or by his ministers, is an act, as regards salva- 
tion, absolutely void. Such is the Catholic faith.” The pass- 
ing of such a law had the effect of dividing the whole body 

* Ferritres, tom, ii, in Theirs’ History of the French Revvlutien. 


vol. i. p. 173. 
t Barruel, Histoire du Clergé. 
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of the clergy into two, but extremely unequal parts; one the 
assermentés who took the oath, known also as the Constitu- 
tionalists; the other, the son-assermentés who refused to take 
it, branded likewise as Aristocrats. Out of the whole number 
of archbishops and bishops, only four were to be found who 
would take the required oath, of which the Bishop of Autumn, 
was one, afterwards so well known by the name of Talleyrand, a 
man, who, like Joseph of old, ever wore a coat of many 
colours. To add to the difficulty, Pope Pius VI. soon after 
levelled the thunders of the Vatican against all the clergy who 
had obeyed or should obey the law. This act, cruel to all 
parties, ought to have convinced the whole of Europe, that 
whatever the papacy docs, “is to steal, and to kill, and to 
destroy!”* The infidel and republican legislators of France, 
in spite of the pope and the clergy, continued their fierce 
career until the throne was overturned, the Christian religion 
interdicted, and the whole body of the clergy either butchered 
or driven into exile. The French nation learned when it was 
too late, that for a country to be without a religion is an im- 
possibility ! The reign of terror followed ; and change followed 
change, until an enterprising young soldiert seized the reins 
of the disorganized republic, and began a career of military 
despotism ! 

The consular government, having Bonaparte for its head, 
commenced by giving the French nation a new constitution, 
and a civil code, retaining the old revolutionary principle for 
their bases—that all Frenchmen are equal. The First Con- 
sul also perceived that the chaotic state into which religion 
had fallen could not continue; but that it was at once poli- 
tical and expedient to restore, under certain restrictions, the 
roman catholic faith, He, however, determined that the 
form of religion about to be introduced, although virtually, 


* John x, 10. t Bonaparte. 
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yet nominally, should not be the religion of thy state ; thus 
leaving afl denominations open to the free exercise.of- their 
religions The difaculties which surrounded this sttbject were 
manyand great; bef like another Alexander, he had determined, 
that ifthe ecclesiastical knot could not be untied, he would 
cut it. He therefore required of his holiness, Pius VII., that 
as a preliminary measure all the archbishops and bishops of 
France,’ whether appointed before or after the Revolution, 
should be required to resign their sees; or, in the event of a 
refusal, that such vbjectors be deposed as contnmacious. To 
this the pope with great reluctance consented. The difficulties 
at length being removed,* THE Concorpa? was signed dn the 
15th of July, 1801, by Bosaparte, the. Figst Consul}, aidtCar- 
dinal Consalvi; though not. publi ntil ‘all bs Mills:-and 
brefs required should eg, received; “Rome. ‘ Throughout 
the whole of this difficult*master, Bonapite tordutted him- 
self with great firmness; mixed’ with a great deal of’ that 
jinesse, towards the variousconflicting parties, by which he 
was always chgractcrized. On one océasion when the pa- 
tience of the First Consul was nearly exhausted by the slow- 
ness and hesitation of the churchmen concerned, interrupt- 
ing Cardinal Caprara, the legate, he said to him, with some 
emotion, “Stay, Cardinal,—do you still possess the gift of mira- 
cles? 1f.so; pray excreise it, and you will do me a great kind- 
ness. If gou-do not, let me act ; and since I am confined to 
human means, permit me to use them according to my own 
discretion, for the proservation of the church !”* The items in 
the Goncordat are, (1) that the head of the state, not a pro- 
testant, has the nomination to vacant sces, the pope conferring 
canonical institution; (2) the bishops to have the appoint- 
ment of the clergy in their respective dioceses, subject to the 
approbation of the government; (3) the clergy and laity, in 






* Thiers, Histoire du Consulat, &c. tom. iii. 
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all temporal matters, to be alike subject to the civil law; (4) 
all ecclesiastical courts and jurisdictions to be abolished ; and 
lastly, the regulations for public worship and religious ccre- 
monies to be placed under the control of the secular autho- 
rities. These provisions, with some slight variations, have 
remained in force until the present time. The Concordat, it 
must be acknowledged, was highly ereditable to the modcra- 
tion of the Roman pontiff, and to the good sense and sound 
polity of the French dictator. The inconvenience and danger 
of the interference of a foreign prince had been so well attested 
in the history of all nations, that the First Consul determined 
that the terms of any agreement with Rome should be clear 
and distinct. The doctrines of the church had been long 
settled by the decisions _of the Council of Trent; and the 
uniformity of public worship secured by the use of a missal, 
common to all catholic churches. The difficulties therefore 
to a great extent may be said to have been hereby removed, 
and the interference of the Roman pontiff in matters purely 
spiritual, should such cases arise, rendered innoxuous. ‘The 
chief difficulties arose from the conflicting interests of church- 
men, consequent upon the revolutionary changes of the coun- 
try, and the complicated and cumbrous system of the Romish 
canon law, in which the pontiff, in numerous cases, as in mar- 
riages, divorces, &c., had been accustomed to interfere. With 
the working of this machincry Napoleon was so well ac- 
quainted, that he determined, prior to any attempts being made 
for an union with Rome, that all this should be swept away ; and 
that all cases not strictly spiritual should be referred to the 
civil law, and decided by the civil courts. This was, to a great 
extent, depriving popery of its sting, and utterly destroying, 
those trammels of despotism, under which the Gallican church. 
with all her boasted liberties, was suffering when the catas- 
trophe of the Revolution, involving her in ruin, began. Should 
our readers wish to sce a portraiture of Romanism in full 
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detail, let them consult the Theologia moralis et dogmatica of 
Peter Dens, where his curiosity will be gratified even to satiety. 
The service of the mass, which unaccompanied by music is 
not long, forms the ordinary morning devotions of the Romish 
church. It. professes to be a true and proper sacrifice offered 
by the priest to G od for the sins of the hving and the dead ; 
the clements of bread and wine being, according to the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, converted Into the real body and 
blood of Christ. The mass, moreover, 1s presumed to be a 
symbolical representation of the hfe and passion of the blessed 
Saviour, as detailed in the gospcl history ; although this ana- 
logy would not be very apparent without a vuide. The follow- 
ing analysis, deduced from approved anthoritics,* may be 
interesting to our readers. First, the priest approaches the 
altar, signifying the entrance of Christ into the garden of 
the mount of Olives; the service is begun, by the priest 
signing himself with the sign of the cross, and saying, “ In 
nomine Patris,” “In the name of the Father,” &c., corres- 
ponding to the Redeemer’s prayer m the garden ; the confes- 
sion, “ Confiteor Deo omnipotent,” &e. “1 confess to God 
Almighty,” &c., is then recited, indicating the bloody sweat of 
Christ inthe garden ; the priestnow kisses the altar, hereby show- 
ing the betraying of the Saviour by a treachcrous kiss; the priest 
then goes to the left side of the altar, indicating the apprehen- 
sion of Christ by his enemies; the priest on ascending the steps 
of the altar, reads the déroitum, © Aufer a nobis quasumus,” 
&e., “ Remove from us,” &e., commemorative of Christ: being 
brought before Annas; the “ Ayrie Lleison,’ or, “ Lord, have 


? 


mercy upou us,” is three times repeated, Peter having thrice 
denied his Lord; the priest now turning himselftowards the peo- 
ple, says, “ Dominus vobiscum,” “ The Lord be with you,” &e., 


referring to the Lord looking upon Peter; the Epistle is next 


* Picart, Ceremonies religicuses, kc. tom. 1. 
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read, commemorative of Christ being accused before Pilate ; 
the priest then bows at the middle of the altar, repeating the 
collect in aninaudible voice, “ Munda cor meum,” &c., “ Cleanse 
my heart,” &c., expressive of the Redeemer’s silence before 
Herod ; the Gospel is next read, at the right side of the altar, 
showing that Christ was sent from Herod to Pilate; the priest 
now uncovers the chalice, indicative of the disrobing of Chnist 
to be sconrged ; the “Credo,” or “ Belief,” having been rehcars- 
ed, the priest proceeds to consecrate the bread, offering itto God 
as an immaculate sacrifice, “ Suscipe, Sancte Pater, omnipo-. 
tens xterne Deus, hanc immaculatam hostiam,” &c., “ Receive, 
Holy Father,” &c., referring tothe scourging of Christ; the priest 
next covers the cup after consecration, expressive of Christ 
being crowned with thorns; the priest then washes his hands, 
indicative of Pilate’s declaration of Christ being innocent ; 
the priest proceeds by turning towards his assistants, saying, 
“ Orate, fratres,” “Pray, my brethren,” to signify that Christ was 
covered with a purple robe ; the preface is next said, * Per 
omnia secula,” * Through all ages,” declarative of the Redcem- 
er's sentence to be crucified; the pest now prays for all the 
faithful living, corresponding to the act of leading forth Chnst 
to be crucified; the priest then covers the host and the cup 
with his hands, showing that Saint Veronica presented her 
handkerchief to her Lord, when on his way to the cross; the 
sign of the cross 1s now made on the host and on the cup, to 
represent Christ being nailed to the cross; the adoration and 
elevation of the host next follows, referring to the elevation of 
Christ on the cross; the elevation of the cup, shows that 
Christ's blood was now shed ; the priest next says, “ Memento 
Domine,” &c., “ Remember, O Lord,” &c., indicating that Christ 
prayed for his enemies; the priest having prayed for the living 
and the dead, smiting himself on the breast, says, “ Nobis quo- 
que, peccatoribus,” &c., “ Also for us, sinners,” referring to the 
promise made to the penitent thief on the cross; the “ Pater- 
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noster,” &c., “Our Father,” &c., is now said, referring to the 
committal of the Virgin Mary to the care of the disciple John ; 
the priest breaks the host in two, to point out the surrender of 
the Redcemer’s soul to his Father; a portion of the host 1s put 
into the cup, signifying that Christ’s soul descended into hell ; 
the priest smites his breast, repeating three times the words, 
“ Agnus Dei,” &c., “ Lamb of God,” &c., designed to represent 
the sorrowing disciples leaving the cross; the priest next par- 
takes of the host, signifying the entombment of Christ, and the 
receiving of the cup, the embalinment of the Saviour’s body ; 
the post communion, “Corpus tuum,” &c., “Thy body, O 
Lord,” &c., is repeated, declarative of the resurrection of Christ ; 
the priest now turning toward the people says, ° Dominus vubis- 
cum,” “©The Lord be with you,” referring to Chnist’s appearance 
to the disciples after his resurrection ; the last prayers refer 
to Christ’s continuance on earth during forty days; the mass 
is now pronounced to be ended, showing the Saviour’s ascen- 
sion, “Ite imissa est;” and finally, the benediction is pro- 
nounced, indicative of the descent of the Holy Ghost. Such 
is the celebrated amass of the Roman Catholic Church! The 
Romanists, professing to have a sacrifice to offer, may con- 
sistently call the place where such an offering is presented 
an altar; but for Protesiants, having no sacrifice to offer, tu 
call their connnunion-table an altar, is no less in opposition 
to the rubric of the Church of England, than to the dictates 
of common sense. 

The number of the Catholic clergy in France is about 
42,000, comprising 15 archbishops, and 65 bishops, the  sti- 
pends of the clergy, paid from the civil list, amounted in L846, 
to 36,318,900 francs. The Romish clergy of Paris is composed 
of one archbishop, with members of the chapter, vicar-gene- 
rals, &c., and 37 parish or district priests. Each of the 
twelve arrondissements into which Paris is divided, has a paro- 
Cal church, besides a number of district churches. 
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Having thus given a bricfhistory of the Gallican Church, we 
proceed to notice the principal churches of the city of Paris. 


L'EGLISE DE NOTRE DAME. 


(THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH, DEDICATED TO THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN.) 


Tuts Cathedral church is of considerable antiquity, and 
presents a fine specimen of the very early pointed style of 
architecture, the more modern reparations of the church 
having been closely copicd from what had previously ex- 
isted. It was originally the site of a Pagan temple, and con- 
verted into a Christian place of worship by Cluildebert, son of 
Clovis, about the vear 522. It was at first dedicated to Saint 
Stephen; but when repaired, or rebuilt by Robert, son of 
Hugh Capet, it was assigned to the protection of the Blessed 
Virgin. Various additions have from time to time been made, 
the building not being finished unul 1714. It is a regular 
cruciform church, having an octagonal castern end, and dou- 
ble aisles surrounding the choir and nave, witha series of 
chapels. At the west end are two massive and lofty towers, 
intended to support spires. The length is 390 feet, width at the 
transepts, 144 fcet; height of vaulting, 102 feet; height of 
westem towers, 204 feet; width of western front, 128 fect. 
The length of the nave is 225 feet; width, 39 feet; the roof 
is 356 feet in length, rising 30 fect above the vaulting. The 
weight which it supports has been calculated at 420,240 Ibs, 
The diameters of the circular windows are 36 feet. The 
pillars of the nave are four feet in diaincter, and their foun- 
dations, as well as those of the whole church, are laid 18 feet 
below the level of the soil, on a hard stratum of gravel. ‘Three 
portals lead into the aisles, which arc compused of a series of 
arches, retiring one within the other. The sculptures on the 
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portals are numerous and difficult of explanation.* A striking 
feature of the extension of Nétre Dame is to be found in the 
vast flying buttresses, (see our engraving) fronted by crock- 
etted pinnacles, rising from the outer walls of the chapels to 
support the lofty clerestory of the nave, choir, and tran- 
septs. 

The interior of the church is not so richly ornamented as the 
exterior, and has been considerably injured by alterations made 
at different times, and without a proper regard to the original 
style of building. The high altar was pulled down and most 
of the ornaments destroyed at the Revolution; but was re- 
erected by Bonaparte, who also restored such of the works of 
art as could be collected. But this part of the church suffered 
greatly by the outbreak at Paris in 1831. The lateral chapels 
were formerly remarkable for their splendour: although 
stripped of much of their riches, they still present a number of 
sumptuous monuments and fine paintings. One of the chapels 
is called la Chapelle Noire, or du Damné, from the following mar- 
vellous story, said to have been the means of the conversion of 
Saint Bruno, founder of the Carthusians.t While the service 
of the dead was performing for the soul of Raymond Diocre, a 
canon of the cathedral, as the words “ Responde mihi quantas 
habco iniquitates” were pronounced, he raised his head from 
the coffin, and exclaimed, “Justo Dei judicio accusatus 
sum.” Hercupon, the alarmed clergy take to flight, but resum- 
ing the service the next day, the corpse again raising itself said, 
“Justo Dei judicio damnatus sum ;” and on a third attempt the 
dead fairly avowed, “Jam damnatus sum!” Doctor John De- 
launoy believing such legends to be more injurious to religion 
in an enlightened age, than advantageous to it in a time of igno- 
rance, demonstrated the falsity of this tradition.[ In conse- 


* Victor Hugo, Nétre Dame de Paris. 
+ Dulaure, Histoire de Paris sous Louis EX. tom. ii 
+ Melanges Historiques, tom. ii. p. 186, 
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quence of the learned doctor’s researches in such matters ho 
was denominated, Zhe Saints’ Hunter. The rector of Saints 
Eustache used to say, “ Whenever I meet M. De-launoy, I 
quite take off my hat to him, and make him a low bow, that 
he may leave the patron-saint of my parish undisturbed.” * 
The chapel of St. Géraud, Baron d’Aurillac, now in a dila- 
pidated state, adjoins the old sacristy, and is remarkable for 
having been the place where the young Dauphin, son of Louis 
XVI., was buried in 1795. The name of this hapless youth 
cannot be mentioned without feelings of the deepest sorrow. 
The cry of a sufferer, under any circumstances, must excite 
commiseration even though the sufferings may arise from the 
demerit of guilt ; but when an infant is plunged into an abyss 
of misery unprecedented in the history of civilized life, our 
pity, beside being excited, becomes likewise mingled with 
the sterner passions of our nature—scorn, indignation, and 
disgust. Such are the feelings of the human heart when 
contemplating the unhappy fate of Louis XVII. The sins of 
his fathers were indeed visited upon him; but a prerogative 
so tremendous can be exerted by Deity alone: no human 
being must dare to exercise it. The royal family of France, 
however, at this period, had fallen, not into the hands of human 
beings, but of savages more ferocious than tigers. Happily 
the pangs experienced in childhood do not possess that acute- 
ness which sufferings at a more mature age evince; still for 
a child to be hurled from the lap of ease, comfort, and luxury, 
into the privations consequent upon imprisonment, solitary 
confinement, neglect, and cruelty, presents a portraiture of 
human depravity in those who inflicted these wrongs, sel- 
dom to be mct with in modern story, fastening a blot on the 
history of a whole nation. Louis XVII. was but six years of 
age when he accompanied his parents in their misguided and 


* Dulaure, tom ii. p. 292, 
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wnfortunate flight towards the frontiers, and in the disastrous 
arrest at Varennes. The royal fugitives had taken shelter in 
the miserable hovel of the grocer Sausse, the procureur-syndic 
of the commune of Varennes. What a scene of degradation 
here presents itself! the king of a great nation, appealing to 
a village grocer, as a man, a husband, a father, and a citizen, 
to permit him to continue his journey; whilst the lovely 
Marie Antoinette, the Queen of France, was endeavouring to 
touch the heart of Madame Sausse, as a woman, and a mother. 
At length the importunate queen received this reply :-—“ I 
would serve you; but while you are thinking of the king, I 
am thinking of M. Sausse. <A wife should think of her hus- 
band!” Marie Antoinette, indignant and excited, retired into 
a small room, bathed in tears, to comfort her sister and her in- 
fant children. This was but the beginning of sorrows. 
Another scene in the tragic history of this youth’s short 
life presents itsclf on the 20th of June of the next year, 
(1792,) when an infuriated Paris mob broke into the palace of 
the king, threatening destruction to its inmates, and levelling 
their venomed darts especially against the queen. For five 
successive hours was the royal family subjected to this scan- 
dalous outrage, encouraged, if not assisted, by the municipal 
authoritics. The queen on this occasion feared more for her 
children than herself, and whom she protected in the best man- 
ner in her power, regardless of the threats and imprecations of 
those wretches, male and female, by whom she was surrounded. 
Amidst this noise and terror, one more vociferous than the 
rest, screamed out, addressing the queen; “If thou lovest 
the nation, place the red cap upon thy son’s head'!”* The 
queen, with that self-possession which few women have, took 
the cap from the hands of this brute, and placed it on the 
Dauphin’s head. The poor child, though half-dead with fear 


* Lamartine, Histoire des Girondins, liv. xvi. sect. 22. 
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from the violence of the rabble which surrounded him, is said, 
very good naturedly, to have taken this as a joke. The men 
could but applaud what had been done; but, to the shame of 
womankind be it spoken, the furies of Paris remained un- 
affected, vomiting forth the most horrid and obscene expres- 
sions. The demon Santerre at length pressing through the 
crowd, ordered the assembled mob to quit the room, accom- 
panying his commands with pushes and blows. The heat of 
the room had been excessive, and the face of the Dauphin was 
suffused with perspiration. “Take the cap from the child’s 
head, exclaimed Santerre; “don’t you see that he is suffo- 
cated!” Then turning towards the queen he said, in a sub- 
dued voice, “ You have, Madame, some very unskilful friends 
about you. I know those who would better serve your pur- 
pose !”* The insulted Marie Antoinette required no commen- 
tary on so brutish a speech. Ah! “the tender mercies of 
the wicked are cruel!”+ 

We next turn, in the history of young Louis, to the 10th of 
August, when he was led by his mother into the National As- 
sembly only just in time to escape the general massacre which 
was taking place at the palace of the Tuileries. Never did an 
infant child suffer a more cruel imprisonment though but for a 
single day. After an agitated and perturbed night, the king and 
his family had found a retreat in the short-hand writer’s box of 
the National Assembly. Even here danger was not at an end ; 
it required the greatest exertion to prevent the maddened rab- 
ble from breaking into this public building, and inflicting 
summary vengeance upon an unprotected family. The noise 
of cannon and musquetry must have become familiar; and 
the horrid murders which were committed without, the news 
of which so much affrighted the elder sufferers, scarcely 
reached a youth of the dauphin’s age. At the end of a long 
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day, extended indeed into the next, and with the room in which 
they were, heated almost to suffocation, the young prince had 
found what he regarded as a safe retreat: he had fallen asleep 
on the lap of his beloved mother. Amid the fearful decrees 
passed during that memorable night, which at once deprived 
him of the kingdom to which he was heir, and of his life also, 
nature had kindly sealed up the eyes of the juvenile prisoner. 
At two o'clock in the morning of the 11th of August, did an 
officer attached to the king’s honsehold carry this shadow of 
decayed royalty, still asleep, in his arms, and following the 
unsteady pathway of the broken-hearted Marie Antoinette. 
IIe was taken to an upper room in the old monastery of the 
Feuillants, to await a speedy removal to the prison-honse, the 
Temple, whence he was never to depart, but as taken in his 
coffin for interment in the church of Ndtre Dame. 

In the company of friends, a wilderness may soon be made 
to blossom as the rose. In like manner, the Dauphin, while 
under the care of his parents, his aunt, and his sister, could 
almost forget that he was the denizen of a prison. But the 
time soon came when he was to be forced from the embraces 
of these his natural and affectionate guardians, to be delivered 
into the custody of a few wretches even further removed from 
the pale of humanity than those rulers of the nation by 
whose cruel decree this separation had been ordered. The 
names of Hébert and Simon will ever remain at the head of 
the list of those who have rendered themselves infamous in 
the annals of crime. When preparations were making for the 
trial of Louis X VI., a partial separation from the Dauphin 
took place, and which is thus related by the king’s faithful 
servant, Clery. ‘ At about eleven o'clock” (of the morning 
of December the 1]1lth,) “ when the king was hearing the 
Dauphin read, two municipal officers walked im, and told his 
majesty that they were come to carry the young Louis to his 


mother. The king desired to know why he was taken away ; 
Zz 
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the commissioners replied, that they were executing the orders 
of the council of the commune. The king tenderly embraced 
his son, and charged me to conduct him.” The king, on the 
youth leaving him, retired into his bed-room; and when on 
being disturbed, he again entered the sitting-room, he said to 
the municipal officer present, “ ‘The manner in which they 
have taken my son from me cuts me to the heart !’” 

How naturally does the human heart betake itself to God 
in seasons of deep affliction. The prison-house often becomes 
converted into the house of God—the house of prayer. That 
which the unfortunate Marie Antoinette had done in her 
palace, as a mere matter of form, assumed in the Temple a 
reality before unknown. Prayer associated her with Deity ; 
and she felt the importance of religion both for herself and 
her children. How touching is that short but impressive 
prayer which she composed for, and taught to her unhappy 
child! The queen was accustomed at bed-time to undress 
the Dauphin herself, hearing him repeat some usual form 
of prayer; but after her young son was in bed, she had 
privately poured into his ear the following beautiful prayer, 
which he was afterwards accustomed to rehearse to her in 
a subducd tone of voice :—“ ALMIGuTY Gop, who hast 
created and redeemed me, I love thee! Preserve the life 
of my father, and of my family! Protect us against our 
enemies! Give to my mother, my aunt, and my sister that 
strength which they require for bearing their trouble !” 

The axe of the guillotine had now done its fatal office 
upon Lous XVI, upon the Girondists, and upon Toulan, 
Lepitre, and others. The latter victims had been impeached 
by the wretched woman Tison, for having made private 
communications to the royal family. The crimes of this 
miscreant so affected her that she became mad, and was con- 
veyed to a lunatic asylum. The reign of terror was in pro- 
yress, and the Convention, still thirsting for blood, determined 
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to bring the broken-hearted and widowed queen to trial; 
another name, in truth, for wilful murder. It decreed also, 
as though neither the heart of a husband, or that of a 
father, could be found in the whole assembly, that her son 
should be separated from her. This cruel order was read 
to the royal family, the effect of which was most heart- 
rending. The child threw himself into the arms of his mo- 
ther, beseeching her not to give him up to his executioners. 
The queen, placing her son on the bed, and being herself 
between him and the municipal officers, declared, that they 
must first kill her before they should touch him. Entreaties 
at first were in vain. For two hours she resisted the orders, 
threats, reproaches, and exertions of the commissaries, until 
at length she fell upon the bed completely exhausted; a 
little recovering herself, and by the persuasion of Madame 
Elizabeth and her daughter, she dressed the Dauphin, and 
delivered him, bathed with her tears, to the jailers ;* who 
themselves, it is asserted, could not refrain from weeping. 
Never, after this period, was the qucen permitted to see her 
infant son again. On the first of August she was removed 
to the Conciergerte, where she remaincd until the time of her 
execution, the 16th of October, 1793. 

The sister of the unhappy young prince, now Duchess 
d’Angouleme, gives the following affecting description of her 
brother’s wretched situation, after his separation from his 
family :—** Simon, who was intrusted with the bringing up of 
the Dauphin, had the cruelty to leave the poor child absolutely 
alone. Unexampled barbarity, to leave an unhappy and 
sickly. infant, eight years old, in a large room, locked and 
bolted in, with no other resource than a broken bell, which 
he never rang; so greatly did be dread the people whom its 
sound would have brought to him! He preferred wanting 
everything to the sight of his persecutors. His bed had not 

“* Lamartine, Histoire des Girondins, liv. 46. 
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been touched for six months, and he had not strength to 
make it himself; it was alive with bugs, and vermin still more 
disgusting. His linen and his person were covered with them. 
For more than a year he had had no change of shirt or 
stockings; every kind of filth was allowed to accumulate in 
his room. His window was never opened, and the infectious 
smell of this horrid apartment was so dreadful that no one 
could bear it. He passed his days wholly without occupa- 
tion. They did not even allow him a light in the evening. 
This situation affected his mind as well as his body; and he 
fell into a frightful atrophy.”* 

Simon, and his wife, observes M. Thiers,t were directed to 
bring up this unfortunate child in their own way. What 
that way was the foregoing paragraph will testify. Simon 
could call his youthful prisoner by no better name than Tem- 
ple wolf-cub, punishing his sensibility, and encouraging his 
vices. The child, moreover, was taught to despise the me- 
mory of his father, the tears of his mbdther, the piety of his 
aunt, the innocency of his sister, and the fidelity of those 
who favoured the royal cause. He was made to sing obscene 
songs in honour of the republic, and to applaud summary 
executions from the lamp-post and the scaffold. In short, 
every kind of indignity was heaped upon this miserable 
orphan, until his body became emaciated, and his mind over- 
thrown. When news reached Paris that the army of La 
Vendée had passed the Loire, Simon said to the Dauphin, 
“ Capet, supposing the Vendeans should rescue you, what 
would you do?” “TI would pardon you,” was the child’s 
reply. Simon himself, it is believed, was moved at this reply, 
and called to mind the blood of Louis XVI.t 

The conduct of Simon at length had become so notorious, 


* Memoirs of the French Revolution. 
+ History of the French Revolution, vol. iii. 
$+ Lamartine, Histoire des Girondins, liv. 46. 
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that the hearts even of the savages then in power were moved 
by it. Simon was hurricd away to the place of public execu- 
tion, and a less cruel tyrant substituted in his place. Kindness 
was proffered to the child; but, alas! it now came too late ; 
the victim, though still living, had nevertheless been already 
sacrificed! The barbarous treatment which he had experi- 
enced produced aberration of mind, though certain feelings 
of gratitude still remaincd unextinguished. The inhuman 
Simon on one occasion had seized him by the hair, and 
threatened to dash his head against the wall; the surgeon 
Naulin, interfered to prevent the drunken brute from inflicting 
this wrong, and the child the next dav presented him with two 
pears Which had been given him for his supper the preceding 
evening, lamenting at the same time that he had no other 
means of testifying his gratitude. But humanity shudders at 
the thought, that two bipeds in human form, Simon and 
lIébert, should have dared to put this infant prince to the 
torture, for the purpose of extorting from him an avowal 
of crimes connected with his mother, the meaning of which 
he was too young to understand. H0¢bert, lost to every feel- 
ing, dared, on the queen’s trial, to charge her with having 
attempted to debauch her son. The iniquitous court, no 
better than a cage of unclean birds, were horror-struck at the 
deposition of Hebert; not indeed at the accused, but at the 
accuser. <A blush of indignation and scorn suffused the 
countenance of the jhigh-minded Marie Antoinette; yet no 
remark escaped her. One of her judges, as impure and heart- 
less as the witness Hebert himself, turning towards the queen, 
asked her, why she had made no reply to the accusation of 
Hébert. “1 have not replicd to it,” said she, with the majesty 
of innocence, and the indignation of modesty, “ because there 
are charges against which nature itself refuses to answer.” 
Then turning towards the females present, though most em- 
bittered against her, and referring to the judgment of their 
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own hearts, and the scx common to them, she cxclaimed, 
“ T make my appeal to every mother now present!” * 

After the infliction of these wrongs, the unhappy boy de- 
termined to maintain an unbroken silence, lest his words by 
any chance should prove injurious to any of his friends. 
This resolution produced an habitual sullenness, which addcd 
to his close confincment, and want of employment and amusc- 
ment, soon preyed upon his health. In February 1795, he 
was seized with a fever, and visited by three members of the 
committee of public safety, or, to call things by their right 
name, three of his murderers. They found him seated ata 
little table, making castles of cards. Words of kindness were 
addressed to him, but in vain; no answer could be obtained 
from him. The state of his health in May had become such, 
that little expectation could be entertained of his recovery. 
By order of the Convention, the poor boy was visited by the 
celebrated surgeon Dessault, who discovered that a tumour had 
formed on the knee, arising from scrofula. Livery attention 
was now rendered for assuaging the sufferings of the latter 
days of this hapless victim; but life was fast ebbing out, and 
on the 9th of June, 1795, the wretched career of this youth- 
ful scion of royalty came to an end. Mothers of England, 
should you visit Paris with your familics, take your children 
to the chapel of St. Géraud, that they may drop a tear over 
the last resting-place of this innocent martyr of the Re- 
volution ! 

The cathedral church of Nétre Dame still bears marks of the 
outrages here committed. Many of its ornaments, pictures, 
and statues have irrecoverably passed away ; still many paiut- 
ings remain, although none which from their value require 
any particular enumeration. 


* Lamartine. 
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LA CHAPELLE DE SAINT FERDINAND. 
(SAINT FERDINAND’S CHAPEL.) 


THis building is truly French. It was erected by the ex- 
king Louts Philippe, on the very spot where his son, the Duke 
of Orleans, breathed his last, July 13th, 1842. The prince 
was leaving Paris for the camp of St. Omer in an open car- 
nage, with a postillion, intending to take leave of the royal 
family at Neuilly. As he approached the Porte Jlaillot, the 
horses took fright, which, on his highness perceiving, he en- 
deavoured to get out of the carriage, but his feet becoming 
entangled in his cloak, he was precipitated to the ground 
with considerable violence, and his head dreadfully frac- 
tured in the fall. The prince was conveyed in a state of in- 
sensibility to the house of M. Lecordier, a grocer, where his 
distressed familly quickly repaired. lis father, mother, and 
his whole family, with the exception of the Prince de Join- 
ville and the Queen of the Belgians, were witnesses of this 
heart-rending scene. The prince after the accident only 
lived until four o'clock of the same afternoon, when, uncon- 
scious of the gnef which surrounded him, and apparently 
without pain, he expired. 

The house and some adjoining property being purchased 
by the king, the Chapel of St. Ferdinand was erected from 
the designs of Messrs. Lefranc and Fontaine, and consecrated 
by the Archbishop of Paris in July of the next year, i the 
presence of the royal family. The building is of stone, filty 
feet long, and twenty in height, surmounted by a cross, and is 
in the Lombard Gothic style of architecture. Opposite the 
cntrance stands an altar dedicated to the Virgin, on the exact 
spot where the duke expired. On the left is another altar, 
sacred to St. Ferdinand ; and corresponding to it on the nght, 
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is a marble group, representing the prince on his death-bed, 
an angel knecling at his head. This beautiful “ spirit” was 
the work of his deceased sister, A/arie, little conscious for 
whose tomb she was exccuting it! The remainder of the 
group is by Triquclli. Four circular windows represent Bt. 
Raphael, Faith, Hope, and Charity, in stained glass. The 
fourtcen pointed windows, also in stained glass, represent the 
patron saints of the different members of the royal family. 
The vestry of the chapel is the very room in which the prince 
died. In front of the chapel, but detached from it, a small, 
apartment hung with black, has been arranged for the accom- 
modation of the royal family. 


LEGLISE DE LA SAINTE MADELEINE. 
(SAINT MAGDALEN’S CHURCH.) 


AT the western extremity of the Boulerart des Capucins stands 
the superb church of La Sainte Madeleine, on a site which has 
been occupied by a Christian church since the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The exterior of this magnificent building has but little 
appearance of a church, being in form and prcportions a pure 
Grecian temple. It was begun in 1764, by Constant divry; but 
proceeding slowly, the works were for a time suspended altoge- 
ther by the breaking out of the Revolution. During the em- 
pire it was determined that this structure should be finished, 
but its destination changed into a TempLe or GLonry. Vari- 
ous plans having been submitted to public inspection, that by 
Mr. Vignon was ultimately selected by Napoleon. In May, 
1807, the Emperor wrote to M. de Champayny, Minister of 
the Interior, in which he states, that having examined the dif- 
ferent plans for the erection of a monument dedicated to the 
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Granp Army, he had not hesitated to sclect that of M. Vignon, 
that he was desirous of having a temple not a church; that the 
expense, he thought, need not exceed three million francs, 
but rather than spoil the building, he would undertake to find 
five or even six million; that no wood should be employed 
in ifs construction, but materials of the most durable descrip- 
tion, such as granite, iron, &c.; that it should be finished, if 
possible, in three years, but at the latest in five ; that eques- 
trian statutes should be placed around, but outside of the 
building, together with the armour of Frangois 1, taken at 
Vienna, and the chariot, drawn by four horses, brought from 
Berlin; that the statues inside the building should be of mar- 
ble, and that the interior should be without any furniture 
whatever, not even curtains, flags taken from the enemy 
always excepted; that the achievements of the French arms 
should be commemorated, the names of all those who had died 
in fighting their country’s battles being engraven on the co- 
lumns; and that the front of the building should bear this 
inscription :— 


LVEMPEREUR NAPOLEON AUX SOLDATS DE LA GRANDE 
ARMEE.* 


Such was the project of this extraordinary man; but, hike 
many schemes of the ambitious, it was destined never to be 
accomplished. The disastrous cvents which terminaicd at 
Waterloo hurled the emperor from his throne, and restored 
the building to its original destination. It was finished under 
the direction of M. Huvé, and opened by Louis Philippe, the 
ex-king of the French. 

This proud specimen of modern art stands on an elevated 
platform, being 328 feet in length, by 138 in breadth, and is 
approached at each end by a flight of twenty-eight steps, ex- 


* The Emperor Napoleon to the soldiers of the Grand Army. 
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tending the entire width of the fagade. A colonnade of filty- 
two isolated Corinthian columns surrounds it; fifteen on each 
side, fourteen in the southern portico, and eight in the north- 
em. The colounade is adorned with the statucs of saints 
and angels, and above it is a richly sculptured frieze. The 
pediment of the southern end contains an alto-relicvo by 
Lemaire, of immense dimensions, representing the Last 
Judgment. The prominent figures, Christ and the Magdalen, 
being cightcen fect high. Under the pediment is an inserip- 
tion, 


D. O. M. Scp INVOCATIONE Sanct. MaGbdALEN.X.* 


THE Interior.—The church is entered from the south by 
two immense bronze doors, thirty-three feet by sixteen and a 
half, divided into compartments, illustrating the Ten Com- 
mandments. The church itself consists of a vast nave, late- 
rally interrupted by four piers on each side, fronted with lofty 
fluted Corinthian columns standing on pedestals, supporting 
colossal arches, on which rest three spherical cupolas pierced 
with skylights, and adorned with compartments gorgeously 
wilt; their corners supported by saints and apostles in alto- 
relievo. The choiris semi-circular, and pierced above with a 
skyhght. The walls of the church are lined with rich mar- 
ble. An Ionic portico, supporting a gallery with a balustrade, 
runs between the piers of the lateral arches, and is continued 
around the choir; it 1s interrupted under each arch by the 
pediment of a chapel with Corinthian columns; a marble 
balustrade separates these chapels, six in number, from the 
rest of the church. The tympans of the lateral arches above 
the chapels contain pamtings illustrative of the life of the 
Magdalen. On the ceiling, over the altar, is a splendid com- 


* To God the Greatest and Best. Under the patronage of Saint 
Magdalen. 
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position by Ziegler, representing the triumphs of religion. 
The figures are all the size of life. Vhe manner in which 
these paintings were executed render them extremely durable. 
A thin coat of fine lime was first applicd to the surface of 
the wall, and one of oil then added; upon this the painting 
was made. ‘The choir forming a semi-circle, is ornamented, 
in the itercolumniations, with paintings and arabesques on a 
ground of gold, producing a very fine cffect. In the midst 
stands the high altar, wirivalled perhaps for the richness of 
its sculptured decorations, The principal group represents 
the Magdalen in an attitude of divine rapture borne to para- 
dise by angels. The church of La Madeleine must be pro- 
nounced a splendid specimen of the perfection and resources 
of art in France. 


LEGLISE Di SAINT EUSTACHE. 
(THE CHURCIE OF SAINT EUSTACHE.) 


Saint Evstacne, or Eustachius, is the patron saint of the 
parish church of the third arrondissement. Le was a Roman 
knight, but converted to the Christian faith by a miraculous 
and splendid appearance of the Saviour hanging on_ the 
cross, Which he saw when hunting. He was persecuted for 
his religion, and thrown into a den of lons. Not being 
devoured by them, he was, by order of the emperor Trajan, 
thrown into a fiery furnace, shaped like a brazen bull, where 
he expired.* The church of St. Lustache is the largest in 
Paris, Nuts Dame only excepted. The western front is of 
much later date than the rest of the building, and has only 
just been completed. ‘The front harmonizes very badly with 
the rest of the building, which is a mixed Gothic. 


* Brev. Rom in testo S. Eustachii. 
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Tue INTERIOR consists of a nave and chow, with double 
aisles. The total length is 318 feet; breadth at the transepts, 
132 feet; height, 90 feet. The claborate groinings of the 
vault spring from clustered columns with Corinthian capitals, 
but reach to the bottom; the slender shalts of the foremost 
columms stand upon brackets. A remarkable feature of the 
style of this church is the Corinthian column, resting on a 
Doric pilaster, and this again on a still simpler one; the 
whole embodied with the picr at each corner of it: this de- 
sign is observed throughout. The arches of the aisles and 
nave are lofty; above the latter is a trifontum gallery with 
paired arches, and above this large clerestory windows, many 
of which are decorated with stained glass. ‘The keystones 
are all beautifully sculptured ; that of the choir, and another 
at the insertion of the nave and transepts claim attention. 
The arches behind the choir, and those of the Lady Chapel 
beyond, are elliptical and bold. Circular windows of clabo- 
rate tracery adorn the transepts; and that of the other win- 
dows is cqually complheated, representing flcurs-de-lis, &e. 
The sumptuous Ingh altar in white marble is of the aost 
delicate workmansinp, an open-worked parapet of marble 
surrounding it. 

Many monuments of distinguished personages were once 
to be seen here ; and a few still remain. In common with 
most Catholic churches, there are a number of paintings, 
which though attractive to a visitor, need not be enumerated. 


LA CHAPELLE EXPIATOIRE, CONCIERGERIE. 
(THE EXPIATORY CHAPEL OF THE CONCIERGERIE. ) 


Tus chapel, forming part of the pnson of the Coneirgeric, 
is dedicated to the memory of the unfortunate Manin ANror- 
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NETTE, Queen of France ; being, in fact, the cell in which she 
passed the last ten wecks of her life. No human being could 
more appropriately apply the memorable words of the pro- 
phet,* “ Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow, which is done unto mc,” than could Marie Antoinette. 
Nearly twelve months had rolled away since her committal to 
the ‘Tcmple, where she had been subjected to every kind of 
insult and privation; and six months had elapsed since the 
separation of her husband from her to be led out to an igno- 
minious death. Her cheeks were already well furrowed with 
tears, her hair blanched by anguish of mind, and her once 
lovely countenance become pale and cadaverous by con- 
finement and a poisoned atinosphere; when, on the 2nd of 
August, 1793, at two o'clock in the morning, she was sum- 
moned to repair to another prison-house, the Conciergerie, re- 
cently stained with the blood of nearly three hundred mas- 
sacred victims, chiefly clergyinen. After the parting scene 
with her daughter and sister, the bitterness of death had 
vanished away; one thought only pervading her mind, that 
henceforth nothing could do her wrong. The world was 
already dead to her, and a step or two more would bring her 
to the period when she must de to it! 

Human vengeance could not have selected a more wretched 
place than that in which the degraded Queen of France was 
destined to pass the last seventy-six days of her eventful life. 
The cell, now converted into a chapel, forms part of the sub- 
terrancan floor of the Coreiergerie prison, and which, by the 
gradual rising of the ground about the building, has given the 
vaults of this floor a more sombre aspect than they formerly 
possessed. The light descends into them almost perpendi- 
cularly, giving them the appearance of large square pits ; 
morcover, being considerably lower than the water of the ad- 
joining river, the walls and pavement are subjected to perpe- 

* Lament. i. 12. 
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tual dampness, combined with an offensive smell. On de- 
scending a wide staircase from the street, intersected by two 
wickets, you arrive at a court surrounded with cloisters: to the 
left of this are several massy doors leading to different rooms ; 
through the second of these you enter a small room, three 
steps lower than the court, and lighted by an iron grated 
window from a small court adjoining; beyond this, still on 
the left, and lighted in a similar manner, is a paved vaulted 
cell, with stone walls, which are mouldering away from the 
damp. Such was the apartment which the rulers of France 
had provided for the daughter of Maria Theresa of Austnia, 
and the widow of Louis XVI. The furniture was befitting 
the room ; a stump-bedstead, covered with a rug, a small deal 
table, and two rush-bottomed chairs. Into this dungeon, in 
the dead of the night, and by the light of a tallow candle, 
was this royal victim deposited. Two gend’armes, with drawn 
swords, were left in the outer room just described, the inner 
door being left open; and with orders not to lose sight of 
their prisoner day or night. This cell formed the expiatory 
chapel shown in the engraving. The altar bears the following 
inscription, which is ascribed to the pen of Louis XVIII :-— 
). O. M. 
Hoc in loco 
Maria-Antonia-Josepha-Joanna Austriaca 
Ludovici XVI. vidua, 
Conjuge trucidato, 
Liberis ereptis 
In carcerem conjecta 
Per dics LAX VI. xrumnis luctu et squalore adfecta, 
sed 
Propria virtute innixa, 
Ut in solio, ita est in vinculis 
Majorem fortun& se preebuit. 
A scelestissimis denique hominibus 
Capite damnata 
Morte jam imminente, 
Eternum pietatis, fortitudinis, omniumque virtutum 


Monumentum hic scripsit, 
Die XVI. Octobris MDCCXCIIL. 
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Restitudo tandem regno 
Carcer in sacrarium conversus. 
Dicatus est 
A.D. MDCCCXVI. Ludovici XVIII. regnantis anno XXII. 
Comite de Cazes a securitate publicA Regis ministro, 
Prefecto edilibusque curantibus. 
Quisquis hic ades, 
Adora, admirare, precare,* 


There are also tablets here, adorned with the medallions of 
Louis XVI. and the princess Elizabeth. Where the queen’s 
bed stood is placed a picture, by Simon, of the queen at her 
devotions ; and opposite to this another, by Pajou, represent- 
ing the separation of the royal family in the Temple. There 
is a third exquisitely beautiful painting in the chapel, by 
Drolling, in which the unhappy princess is seen receiving the 
last communion by stealth, from the hands of M. Mangin, 
the late curé of St. Germatn [ Auzerrois, who introduced him- 
self into the prison disguised as a gend’armes: this, how- 
ever, is believed not to have been the fact. 

But amid all the severity, privation, and insult to which this 
outcast of revolutionary times was exposed, she found the 
truth of that delightful sentiment of the poet :— 


“ There’s mercy in every place ! 
And mercy, encouraging thought, 
Gives even affliction a grace, 
And reconciles man to his lot !”—Cowper. 


Madame Richard, the wife of the Concierge, or pnison-keeper, 


# In English thus :— To God the Greatest and Best. In this place did Mary 
Antonia Josepha Joanna, of Austria, the widow of Louis XVI, her husband 
being beheaded, her children torn from her, herself thrown tnlo prison, pass 
seventy-six days in wretchedness, sorrow, and filth; but supported by her own 
virtue, she showed herself, as on the throne so in prison, greater than her fortune, 
At length condemned to die by the most wicked of men, and suffering death on 
the 16th of October, 1793, she here inscribed a perpetual memorial of piety, for- 
titude, and every virtue. At length, royalty being restored, the dungeon was con- 
verted into a chapel, and consecrated in the year 1816, in the twenty-second year 
of the reign of Louis XVIII., Cownt de Caxes being the king's minister Sor 
public safaty, and the care of sacred buildings. Whoever may be here, adore, 
admire, and pray. 
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in defiance of the cruel orders which were given, did every- 
thing in her power to alleviate the sorrows of this greatly- 
wronged prisoner, though at her own personal hazard. Indeed, 
her attention to the royal captive became so apparent that it 
arrested the attention of those Argus-cyed myrmidons who 
were appointed as her guards, and who in general cxlnbited 
the same obduracy of heart as their inhuman employers. 
Madame Richard with her husband were soon removed; but 
in the persons of their successors, the queen experienced the 
same kindness as before. Madame Bault and daughter proved 
two guardian spirits sent from a purer atmosphere into this 
loathsome dungeon of miasma and wretchedness to bind up the 
broken-hearted, and to say to the afflicted widow, “ Weep not!” 
Their services were but of short duration; for on the 13th of 
October the infernal miscreant Tinville announced to the 
prisoner that she must appear before her judges the next day. 
Marie Antoinette required no oracle to pronounce that her 
days were numbered, and that the axe of the executioner 
would speedily succeed the mockery of her trial. Hermann, 
Faucault, Sellier, Confinhal, Dehége, Ragmey, Maire, Den- 
izot, and Masson were her judges, or rather her assassins. 
The next day witnessed the ex-queen of France at the bar, 
charged with a capital offence, although in truth her crimes 
were those of being the widow of Lows, the ci-devant king of 
the French, and the hater of the revolution and of revolutionists. 
How could she be otherwise? Her marriage had united her 
to the former; her wrongs to the latter: the revolution 
had robbed her of her property, her palace, her rank, her 
friends, her relations, her children, her husband, and was 
now about to rob her of life also. A mere scmblance of trial 
ended in her condemnation, and sentence to death. Not 
a word escaped her: a reply or a complaint would have 
been a degradation. The same morning she wrote the follow- 
ing letter addressed to princess Elizabcth, the king’s sister: — 
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“ The 15th of October, 
Half-past four in the morning. 

“ I wRITE to you, my sister, for the last time. I have just 
been condemned ; not indeed to a shameful death, that belongs 
only to the guilty, but to rejoin your brother. Innocent like him, 
I hope to evince the same firmness as he, in my last moments. 
I part from my poor children with deep regret; for you know 
that I have lived but for them and you:—you, who by your 
friendship sacrificed everything to be with us. In what a 
position do I leave you! I leam from the counsel that my 
daughter has been separated from you. Alas, poor child! I 
dare not write to her; she would not receive my letter. I 
am not even certain whether this willreach you. Receive my 
blessing for them both. I trust that when they have become 
older, and are at liberty, they will umite themselves to you, 
and enjoy your tender care. May they both think of what I 
have endeavoured unceasingly to impress upon them! May 
their friendship and mutual confidence prove their happiness ! 
May my daughter feel that at the age at which she has arrived 
her endeavour should always be to assist her brother by her 
advice ; and that he may be inspired with her more matured 
experience and friendship! May my son, in his turn, render 
to his sister every attention and care to which friendship can 
prompt him! May they both feel, however they may be 
hereafter placed, that they can only be happy by being united ! 
Let them follow our example. How much comfort in our 
misfortunes has our friendship afforded us! Prosperity itself 
is made doubly sweet when shared with a frend; and where 
can the dearest and most tender be found but in one’s own 
family? Let my son not forget the last words of his father, 
which I now energetically repeat, never to seek revenge for our 
death. 

“T would next address you ona subject which hes heavily 


upon my heart. I know how much trouble my son has occa- 
2D 
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sioned you. Forgive him, my dear sister; think of his age, 
and that though it may be easy to command a child what we 
desire, yet he possibly may not understand it. The day, I 
hope, may come, when he will much better appreciate your 
kindness and tenderness for them both. It only remains to 
entrust you with my last thoughts. I would have wnitten 
them when the trial began ; but besides not being allowed to 
write, its progress has been so rapid, that I really have had no 
time. I die in the Catholic, Apostolic, and Romish religion ; 
in that of my ancestors ; in that in which I was brought up, 
and which I have always professed; expecting no spintual 
consolation; not even knowing whether any priests of that 
religion are to be found, or whether an entrance into the 
place where I] am would not expose them to danger. 1 sin- 
cerely ask pardon of God for all the sins which I may have 
committed during my whole life. I hope that in his mercy 
he will favourably receive my last vows, as well as those 
Jong since made, that of his mercy and goodness he would 
be pleased to receive my soul. I solicit forgiveness from all 
my fnends, and from you, iny sister, especially, for all the 
trouble which I may unintentionally have occasioned you. 
I forgive all my enemies the wrong which they have done 
me. I here bid adieu to my aunts, and to ali my brothers 
and sisters. I have friends; and the idea of being for ever 
separated from them and their tronbles forms one of the 
deepest regrets which | feel in my dying moments; let them 
know, at least, that I thought of them to the very last. Adieu, 
kind and affectionate sister! May this letter reach you! 
Always think of me. Lembrace you with all my heart, as 
well as my poor dear children !—My God! how heart-rending 
is it to part with them for ever! Adieu! Adieu !—henceforth 
I devote myself only to my spiritual duties. Since I cannot 
command what is done, perhaps a priest may be sent me. I 
hereby declare that I will not say a word to him, but treat 
him as an absolute stranger.” 
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The republic had not as yet arrived at its climax of im- 
piety. God and revealed religion were still nominally respected. 
Condemned prisoners were offered the consolations of religion 
in their last moments. The queen, now under sentence of 
death, was visited during the night which preceded her 
execution by three constitutional priests, who offered their 
spiritual aid, The royal sufferer received them as the pre- 
cursors of the executioner, rather than of Christ. “JI am 
obliged to you,” said she to Abbé Girard, “ but my religion 
forbids me from receiving the pardon of God from the mouth 
of any priest not of the Romish church. “ Yet,” added she, 
“TI much require it, for Iam a great sinner. But I am about 
to receive a great sacrament.” “ Yes, martyrdom,” rejoined 
the priest, in a low tone of voice, and, bowing, retired. 

Religion, in the earher part of Mane Antoinette’s career 
had probably engaged but few of her thoughts; but every 
creature comfort having failed her, she had been led by dis- 
appointment and protracted suffering, to repose all her confi- 
dence in God. She prayed alone, and made her confession 
to none but to God. She became calm and resigned, and 
throwing herself on the bed obtained several hours’ sleep. 
Mademoiselle Bault in the morning dressed her with more 
than ordinary care. It was for the last time. A whnte dress 
took the place of her widowed attire. A white neckerchief 
covered her shoulders, a white cap, with a black ruban, her 
head. At eleven o’clock on the morning of the 16th of 
October the executioners entered the condemned cell. The 
queen having affectionately kissed her faithful attendant, Miss 
Bault, cut off her own hair, suffered her hands to be bound, 
and walked from her prison-house witha firm step. A sight 
of the cart employed for common felons occasioned her one 
shudder of horror and indignation ; but bowing her head, she 
ascended the mean conveyance prepared for her, a rude priest, 
contrary to her wishes, following her. The yells and im- 
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precations of an infuriated Paris mob, no pen can describe. 
The gross and savage insults which this victimized princess 
received from those of her own sex, only demonstrate that 
women, with all their innate sensibility, may be changed into 
devils as well as men. The perpetual alternations upon her 
cheeks from purple to white were but too true an index of 
the mental anguish which reigned within. But the longest 
and most disastrous scencs connected with humanity can but 
be short. A few turns of the wheels had already brought her 
to the foot of the guillotine. While mounting the scaffold she 
was engaged in prayer, though ina whisper; when secing the 
towers of the Temple, she exclaimed, “ Once more, my chil- 
dren, good bye! I am about to rejoin your father.” The exe- 
cutioner was scen to tremble in the performance of his duty ; 
the axe fell,{ and the blood of this victim soiled the glory of 
France, and cried aloud for vengeance! From the register of 
the church of the Madeleine we learn, that SEVEN FRANCS were 
paid for the Corrix oF THE WIDOW CapeT! 


LA SAINTE CHAPELLE. 
(THE HOLY CHAPEL.) 


THIs sumptuous edifice, once connected with the old palace 
of the kings of France, since converted into the L’alais de 
Justice, was erected in 1248, by Pierre de Montercan, and 
may be pronounced a precious gem of florid Gothic architec- 
ture. At the revolution it was diverted from its original pur- 
pose, and converted into a depot for the archives of the courts 
of Justice adjoining. The intemal decorations of the build- 
ing have been destroyed ; but its reparation and restoration, 
as far as possible, are now in progress. 
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To Saint Louis the foundation of this structure is due. 
While in the East employed in a crusade, he purchased a 
great variety of religues of Baldwin, Emperor of Constantinople, 
at a cost of about six millions francs, or £240,000.* They 
consisted of the orown of thorns worn by the Saviour at his 
crucifixion ; a portion of the true oross, the iron of the spear 
wherewith the side of Christ was pierced, the reed which he 
held in his hand, the sponge which contained the vinegar given 
him to drink, a piece of the purple robe which he wore, and a 
fragment of the towel with which he had wiped his disciples’ 
feet. These, with a few drops of the Redeemer’s blood, and 
a few of the milk of the Blessed Virgin, were amongst the 
more valuable articles of this purchase. The king, desirous 
of having a suitable repository for these curiosities, the Sainte 
Chapelle was constructed for that purpose. On the arrival at 
Paris of the crown of thorns, protected by three distinct caskets, 
the outer one of wood, the second of silver, and the third or 
inner one of gold, it was deposited in the place of its destina- 
tion, borne on the shoulders of the king himself, dressed sim- 
ply in a plain coat, but without either shoes or stockings. His 
brother Robert, and an immense number of the clergy and 
nobility, dressed as penitents, and barefoot, followed, in long 
procession. They first went to the Cathedral church of Notre 
Dume, and from hence to the Hoty CHapeL. 

The king not merely took care that the chapel should be 
splendidly built, but richly endowed. A number of priests 
were appointed to watch over the sacred treasure here depo- 
sited, and perform the numerous religious services appointed 
by Mother Church. The first dignitary of the Sacred Chapel 
was called by the modest title of principal chaplain ; but after- 
wards that of treasurer, arch-chaplain, and prelate. In a 
register of parliament, dated October 14th, 1525, he is even 

styled Pope of the Holy Chapel. According to the statutes of 


* Dulaure, tom. ii, Paris sous Louis IX. 
o> v 
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Saint-Louis, four clergymen were obliged to sleep in the 
Chapel every night to guard the reliques. It was, however, 
most unfortunate that during the night of the 19th of May, 
1575, the largest piece of the true cross was stolen; and 
though Paris was in consequence thrown into a state of alarm, 
the thief could not be detected. Suspicion afterwards fell 
upon the reigning sovereign, Henrt III., who, it was said, 
had pawned it to the Venetians for a large sum of money. 

What became of the other curiosities of this place perhaps 
no mortal tongue can tell. Certain it is that neither reliques, 
or jewellery, or wealthy and useless chaplains, now remain, 
who, as Boileau remarks :— 


‘“‘ Veillaient & bien diner, et lassaient en leur lieu 
A des chantres gagés le soin de louer Dieu.” 


The advantage of having a piece of the true cross was made 
apparent by an annual festival, which used to be held in this 
chapel on Good Friday, and the day following. All those 
who were possessed of the devil came here to be cleansed of 
that foul spirit. The sufferers having exhibited a thousand 
strange contortions, and uttered as many frightful screams 
and howlings, the grand-chantre appeared, armed with the 
wood of the true cross, when perfect calmness and quiet in- 
stantly succeeded. Whether the actors in this scene were 
paid for playing their part, let our readers decide. The last 
time this scene took place was in the year 1770.¢ 

The Roman Breviary+ mentions that the head of Saint 
Louis was deposited in the Holy Chapel; but which was 
believed to be one of the many lies with which that book of 
romance abounds. In some recent repairs of this chapel, a 
human heart was discovered under the altar, and. which 


* Dulaure, tom. ii., Paris sous Louis IX. 
+ In festo Sancti Ludovici Confessoris, lectio vi. “ Caput vero in sacrf 
rele sancte Capella.”’ : 
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antiquarians assert to be the heart of St. Louis; an opinion 
which Baron Taylor's Researches in Sicily tend to confirm. 
If so, the Breviary may still be right, mistaking only the head 
for the heart; The remains of the celebrated Boileau were 
deposited in this place; but removed soon after the begin- 
ning of the Revolution to the Musée des Monuments Francais, 
and since to Saint Paul’s Chapel, in the church of Saint- 
Gormain-des-Pres, the members of the French Academy fol- 
lowing. 

One great peculiarity of this sacred structure is that of its 
being divided into two distinct parts—an upper und lower 
church : the former for the use of the court, the latter for the 
common people. How abhorrent must the introduction of 
foodality into divine worship be in the eyes of Deity! When, 
as a further example, will our enlightened brethren of the 
United States cease to talk to us about Black-churches? Can 
a white or a black skin make any difference to Him who 
regardeth all “ the inhabitants of earth but as grasshoppers ? ”* 
Such a distinction reminds us of a French preacher, of noble 
family, who when addressing bis hearers—the common 
people—was accustomed to call them, not Christian brethren, 
but Christian rascallione ! + 


L'EGLISE DE SAINT-SULPICE. 


(THE CHURCH OF SAINT SULPICIUS.) 
St.-Su.rice is one of the handsomest churches in Panis. 
It-was commenced in 1646, when Anne of Austria laid the 
first stone. Louis Levau furnished the design, although 
different architects have had their share in its completion. 
The portico is of noble dimensions, and the towers are massy. 


* Teaiah xl. 22. | { Canaille Chretienne— Dulaure. 
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They are, most unfortunately, of unéqual height, which consti- 
tutes the principal defect in the edifice. THE INTERIOR is 
very beautiful, and the arrangement of the high altar ex- 
tremely grand.. The pulpit is distinguished for the richness 
of its decorations, forming, on entering the church, a promi- 
nent and pleasing feature. On the pavement of the tran- 
sept is traced a meridian line. The rays of the sun, passing 
through an aperture in a metal plate in the window of the 
southern transept, form upon the pavement a luminous 
circle, about 103 inches in diameter, which moves across the 
line, and at noon is bisected by it. The peculiarity of this 
line is its being continued, for want of horizontal space, ver- 
tically along an obelisk of white marble, in the corner of the 
northern transept. Several good paintings have aie ote the 
ravages of revolutionary times. 

Tue Lapy CHAPEL is one of the mostinteresting objects in 
the church of St. Sulpice, and is behind the choir. It is 
entirely encrusted with marble, and adorned with the most 
splendid sculpture and gilding. The altar is of the Corinthian 
order ; the beautiful marble statue of the Virgin and Infant, 
the work of Pigalle, standing in a recess, lighted from above. 
The chapel has a double dome, the upper one painted in 
fresco, representing the Ascension of Christ. On the walls 
are four paintings of considerable value, by Vanloo. 


L'EGLISE DE SAINT-ETIENNE DU MONT. 
(THE CHURCH OF SAINT STEPHEN DU MONT.) 


Tue architecture of this parish church is a mixture of the 
Grecian and the Gothic; the first stone of the principal front 
being laid by Marguerite de Valois, wife of Henri IV. in 1610. 


CHAPE ERLE DE CA ViEXRGE 
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The stone screen, before the choir, and the reliquary of the 
high altar (represented in the engraving) deserve attention 
from their lightness and elegance. The painted glass in this 
church is among the finest specimens of this branch of the 
arts in Europe. A number of fine paintings also attract the 
attention of visitors. 

Tournefort, the botanist, Lesueur, the painter, P. Perrault, 
Rollin, Racine, Sacy, and Pascal were interred here. The 
tomb of the last-named individual is in the Lady Chapel, and 
bears a long inscription. Pascal will never be forgotten as 
the indomptable enemy of the Jesuits. In his forcible and beau- 
tifully written work, “ Lettres corites a un Provincial,’ he 
traced the sophister through all his doublings, and vigorously 
pursued the wily foz, till he seemed to expire on the spot. 
The Jesuits were ready to go mad; and welk they might, for 
Pascal had inflicted a wound upon them which no time can 
ever heal. 

The records of the parish of Satat Etienne furnish us with 
various facts which will now hardly be thought possible. 
In the year 1563, a persecuted and silly protestant snatched 
the host out of the hand of the parish-priest. For this he 
was condemned to have his hand cut off, in front of the church, 
and afterwards to be hanged and burnt. This not being 
thought enough, five days after the execution a solemn pro- 
cession was appointed to take place, at which the king, the 
execrable Charks [.X., and the royal family assisted. The 
Revolution was the means of extinguishing this procession. 

_Another curious anecdote may be mentioned in reference 
to this church. It had become the practice for the ministers 
of religion, after the solemnization of a marriage, to bless the 
nuptial bed. This service in feudal times had extended over 
three or four days; although at the period to which we are 
now referring it had been confined within the limits of the 
wedding-day ; but still obligatory. Towards the end of the 


QF 
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sixteenth century, the priest of Saint-Etienne complained to 
Pierre de Gondy, bishop of Paris, that he had been kept wait- 
ing until midnight, before he was allowed to bless the mar- 
riage bed. In consequence, the bishop decreed, that hence- 
forth the benediction should be pronounced during the day, 
or the latest before the time of the marriage supper. We 
point with scorn at such practices in the Romish church of 
olden times, while the greater absurdities in our own national 
church are overlooked. For what can be less decent than to 
hear a young sprig of divinity, only just put into the succession, 
read the balderdash of the matrimonial service from end to 
end? In this a clergyman might be guided by the knowledge 
and discretion of an old parish midwife. When the services 
of our church shall be revised by authority, and which we trust 
will shortly be done, all objectionable passages will no doubt 
be expunged ! 


VEGLISE DU VAL DE GRACE. 
(THE CHURCH OF VAL DE GRACE.) 


Tue building of this church is due to Anne of Austria, con- 
sort of Louis XIII. The queen having been married twenty 
years without issue, made vows in several chapels, that if her 
desire of giving an heir to the throne was realized, she would 
build a church. In 1638 she gave birth to a prince, afterwards 
Louis XIV., and in 1645 she prepared to fulfil her vow by build- 
ing this church. To it the foundress bequeathed her heart 
which was conveyed hither with great ceremony. Royal 
hearts and relics to the amount of about three hundred were 
found here at the Revolution. Henrietta Maria, of England, 
the wife of Charles I., was interred here. The confessional 
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used by Mile. de la Valliére, previous to her taking the vows 
still remains in the church. During the Revolution the church 
was used as a depot for the materiel of military hospitals ; but 
was repaired, and restored for public worship in 1826. 

THE INTERIOR of this church was but little injured during 
the revolutionary times. It consists of a nave, separated from 
the lower sides by arcades and fluted Corinthian columns. 
The dome is the most elevated in Paris, that of the Pantheon 
and of the Invalids only excepted. Mboliére, the great comic 
dramatist, has spoken most highly of the pictorial embellish- 
ments of this dome. The abodes of the blessed are thereon 
represented in upwards of 200 distinct colossal figures. 


“‘ Par quels coups de pinceau, formant de Ia rondeur, 
Le peintre donne au plat le relief de sculpteur ; 
Quel adoucissement des teintes de lumiére 
Fait perdre ce qui tourne, et le chasse derriére, 
Et comme avec un champ fuyant, vague, et léger, 
La fiert6 de l’obscur, sur la douceur du clair 
Triomphant de la toile, entire avec puissance 
Les figures que veut garder sa résistance, 

Et, malgré tout leffort qu'elle oppose & ses coups, 
Les detache du fond et les améne a nous. 
I] nous dit tout cela, ton admirable ouvrage : 

illustre Miewarp !”” 

(La gloire du Val-de-Grice.) 





LEGLISE DE ST.-GERMAIN L'AUXERROIS. 


(THE CHURCH OF SAINT GERMAIN L’AUXERROIS. ) 


Tunis parish church is of considerable antiquity. During the 
occupation of Paris by the English, it was a favounte edifice, 
being (about 1428) repaired and beautified by them. Its Gothic 
portals have been much admired. During the horrors of the 
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Revolution, the edifice escaped with little damage ; but on the 
14th of February, 1831, the old rector of this church, (who is 
said to have accompanied Marie Antoinette to the scaffold, 
but which must be a mistake,) at the sugyestion of a few lags- 
timists, most imprudently celebrated a mass for the repose of 
the soul of the Duke de Berri on the anniversary of his assas- 
sination. The populace feeling indignant at this public polli- 
tical recognition of the rights, as it was regarded, of the deposed 
Charles X., the church was broken into, the altar overthrown, 
the pulpit chopped up, the balustrades and confessionals de- 
molished, the statues of the saints overturned, and the paint- 
ings cut to pieces. In short, everything in the interior that 
could be destroyed met with its fate. The very cross which 
surmounted the summit of the church was tom from its place, 
and the building itself threatened to be pulléd down. So 
much damage was done that the church was obliged to be 
shut up, and remained closed until 1838, when, having been 
partially repaired, it was again opened for public service. 
Such outbreaks, under any circumstances, are a disgrace to 
a country, showing great weakness in a government which 
could not, or would not, suppress them. 

The Church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, being the parochial 
church for the district in which the royal palace of the Tuileries 
is situated, it was here that the eloquence of those justly cele- 
brated preachers, Massillon and Bourdaloue, were once to be 
heard. The former of these individuals was Bishop of Cler- 
mont, the latter a Jesuit. The sermons of these two distin- 
guished individuals have certainly received their full meed 
of praise. They never were suited to an English taste, 
and by time become less and less so. They were better 
suited to by-gone times than to the present. Besides the full 
developement of the more objectionable parts of popish doc- 
trines, they are replete with the doctriness of the divine 
right of kings, of passive obedience, and courtly adulation. 
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Many of the, sermons were weddreseed to the sovereign of 
France persopally, as though’ ‘mg third person wag present : 

_ others, to the court. Phe sefmons, in conformity. with the 
practice of the Rorhish church, were delivered on the great 
festivals of the church. Many of them, especially those of 
Massillon, it must be confessed, are powerful appeals to the 
passions, and to the heart. The discourses of Bourdaloue 
are more generally addressed to the understanding, and are 
much less polished than those of Massillon. One of the 
finest compliments which could by possibility be given to a 
preacher, was offered to Massillon by Louis XIV. “ When,” 
said the king, “ I hear other preachers, I yo dway thinking 
of their great learning, or of their brilliant eloquence ; but 
when, father, I leave the church after hearing you, I think 
only of myself!” But neither of them are entitled to the 
least praise as reformers. They were, on the contrary, the 
avowed upholders of all the numerous corruptions which then 
desolated bof church and state. Massillon, though per- 
sonally perhaps an excellent man, was a courtier, and served 
i prince whose caprice was above all law, civil or sacred. 
Bourdaloue, being a Jesuit, was anxious to advocate the 
doctrines and practices of that wretched system of hyper- 
popery, which was then dominant, although it had already 
received a death-blow from the combined attacks of Pascal, 
Arnauld¥ and Nicolle, the most powerful defenders of the 
truth at that period. 

The revolution of 1789, however, has placed things in 
France upon a very different footing. The unjust decrees of 
Louis XIV. and his predecessors having been drowned in 
rivers of blood, Frenchmen, after a struggle of more than 
half a century, are beginning to think, and to act wisely. 
Many errors may have been committed, but the rulers of 
the French nation may rest assured that a thorough reform 
in the church, as well as in the state, must take place ere 
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France can become gréat, and, o Neither sgperstition nor 
infidelity, will supply the Tg08ah, wants of her population. 
The systems of Rousseau and "Voltaire are alike to be feared, 
as those of Hildebrand and Loyola. The people must be 
at liberty to choose their own religion, as well as the political - 
forms of their civil government. Napoleon, although an 
avowed enemy to the liberties of mamkind, felt that while 
a religion was indispensable for the people, yet that the 
spiritual despotism of a foreign prince, assuming the name 
of sovereign pontiff, must be restrained. This led to the 
Concordat, which was made between himself, on behalf of 
the French people, and the Roman pontiff. This was a 
great step taken towards a religious reform. 

We congratulate the French nation on the completion of 
their political constitution, and on its proclamation, which 
(November 12th, 1848) has just taken place. No country 
in the world, we believe, can exclaim, “ Vite la France!” 
with greater sincerity than England. But iét us tell our 
neighbours, that they never can become really great and 
free while the laws of the church remain unchanged. The 
five following things are, in our judgment, essential to the 
well-being of France. First, that no foreign prince, by 
whatever name he may be called, should exercise any autho- 
rity whatever in France. The Gallican church may be 
catholic and apostolic, without being romish. Th6 bishops 
to be chosen by the clergy, subject to the approval of the 
government ; and the parochial clergy by the parisbioners. (2.) 
The clergy to be one with the laity, must have the full right 
of citizenship granted them. The vows of celibacy do but 
divide the clergy and laity. (8.) If monasteries and convents 
are to be tolerated at all, they must be watched and visited 
with greater vigilance than even lunatic asylums, prisons, or 
hospitals. No inmates must be retained in any religious 
house, but by their own free consent. Many a broken heart 
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has been taken from the convent to the grave. (4.) The im- 
moral tendency of confessionals has been too often demon- 
strated to be denied. If the wives and daughters of Frenchmen 
are to be free from corruption, shut up the traps. And, lastly, 
the services of the church, to be made profitable to the people, 
must be celebrated in the vernacular tongue. The cackling 
of slander, in the work of national regeneration, must be ‘dis- 
regarded. Many in France remember the outcry which was 
made against the Concordat. The wallsof Paris were made 
to speak the language of disapprobation; alleging in dog- 
I’rench that 
* Pio VI. per conservar la fede 
Perde la sede. 
Pio VII. per conservar la sede 
Perde la fede.”* 

Let the legislature put a firm hand to the work, and it is 
accomplished. 

In conclusion, we recommend the bold conduct of a curé 
of this church to imitation. In the year 1245, Matthew Pans 
tells us, that the clergyman of the parish of Sé¢. Germain 
EL Auxerrois being ordered by his superiors to pronounce 
an apathema levied against the Emperor Frederic II. by 
the pope, he mounted the pulpit, and spake as follows :— 
‘‘ Hear, my brethren; I am directed to pronounce a dreadful 
anathema against the :mperor Frederic, at the sound of bells 
and with lighted taper. Iam ignorant of the reasons on which 
this sentence is founded ; I only know, that discord and hatrect 
exist between the Pope and the Emperor; and also that they 
mutually reproach each other; but I know not who is the 
aggressor. I therefore, so far as I can, excommunicate the 
aggressor, and absolve him who is suffering from a persecu- 
tion so injurious to the Christian religion!” + The report of 


* Thiers, Histoire du Consulat, tom. iii. liv. 12. 
+ Dulaure, Histoire de Paris, tom. iii. sous le regent Henri V. 
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LEGLISE DE SAINT-ROCH. 
(THE CHURCH OF SAINT ROCH.) 


ALTHousH the first stone of this church was laid by Louis XIV... _ 
in 1653, it was not finished until 1740. The designs were. 
furnished by Mercier; those of the portico by Robert de 
Cotte. The front is composed of the Doric and Corinthian | 
orders, supporting a triangular pediment. The interior was 
once gaudy, but the Revolution stripped it of most of its orna- 
ments. It is, notwithstanding, the richest church in Paris, 
and was distinguished, until the present year, by the attend=_ 
ance of the court ; the ex-Queen Amelie, and the royal family, 
regularly attending public service. On one of the pillars that 
support the organ-gallery is a mural monument, erected by the 
Duke of Orleans, in 1821, to the memory of Corneille, who 
was buried here. 

The Church of St. Roch, being in Rue St. Honoré a great 
thoroughfare, has witnessed many remarkable scenes. The, 
steps of this church were crowded by an infuriated en 
chiefly females, who assembled to see Marie Antoinette in her * 
passage to the place of execution, and to load her with the. 
most horrid imprecations which human malice could ae 
Traces are still visible of the cannonading which the front of 
this building received in the attack of the sections of Pari 
Danican having organized a force against the. government, to, 
Barras was committed the defence of the city. The bcc 
Vendemaire, (Oét. 5, 1795,) became the foundation: of: Naro= 
LEON’S future fortune. The: soon » x comeiod on cod me- | 
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morable day, being “ that little Corsican officer,” as Barras 
described him, “ who would not stand upon ceremony,” and who 
on that occasion, as on many others subsequently, carried 
everything before him. The site of St. Roch was moreover 
distinguished in the outbreak of 1880. A gun having been 
fired from a window near this spot, a charge was made upon 
the people by the gendarmerie, against which a stern opposi- 
tion was made, and two barricades were presently thrown 
across the street.* 

Among the various chapels of St. Roch that of Lr Cat- 
VAINE (see the engraving) is remarkable. Besides a painting 
of the Crucifixion, by Anguier, is a curious group of the en- 
tombment, and a sketch by one of the old masters of the Ita- 
lian school. A fine fresee, by Pujol, representing Christ cru- 
cified, is among the ornaments of this chapel. 


LEGLISE DE SAINT-MERRI. 
(THE CHURCH OF ST. MERRI.) 


THE site of this church was early devoted to religious pur- 
poses. A chapel, or oratory, of small dimensions, was erected 
here by Medericus, or Merri, and his companion Frodulfus, 
or Frou, and dedicated to Saint Peter. About the vear 700 
Merri died, and histomb being venerated as that of a saint, his 
chapel was, by a diploma of Louts-le-Debonnaire, in 820, conse- 
crated to Saint-Merri. The present edifice is the parish church 
of the seventh arrondissement, and was finished in 1612. 
It is cruciform, having a tower placed at the south-western 
angle of the nave. The portal of the western front is of ex- 
cellent Gothic workmanship; but the western cnd of the 
church is altogether of an earlier style than the choir and 


® Louis Blanc. llistoire de Dix Ans, tom. i.c. 3. 
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chapels. There are large clerestory windows with good tracery, 
and the transepts have fine rose-windows. The northern 
aisle of the nave presents a series of chapels opening into each 
other. Some beautiful specimens of painted glass are still 
preserved entire. 

The church of St. Merri is remarkable for the obstinate re- 
sistance made in it, and the adjoining streets, to the king's 
troops, by the partisans of Charles X., during the events of 
1832. In the midst of a densely populated city, after nume- 
rous defeats, and at noon-day, did a determined band of 
about sixty insurgents take possession of this church; and 
having fortified themselves, both within and without, set at 
defiance the government-troops. A young girl. named Loucse- 
Antoinette Alerandre, the belle of one of the party, gave sig- 
nals to the combatants from an uppcr window of a neigh- 
bouring coffee-shop, when the king’s troops were approach- 
ing. She, moreover, attended to the wounded, and brought 
soup to the desperate band. Among the twenty-two persons 
afterwards tried for this offence was one named Jeanne, 
whose mother, during the trial, wrote him the following 
energetic letter, which will bear comparison with the heroism 
of the Roman or Grecian matrons of antiquity :— 

“Thy mother has heard the whole trial and thy defence 
of yesterday. No part of what thou saidst was borrowed 
from any one. He who studies a speech cannot enter into 
that feeling found alone at the bottom of the heart, and which 
only expresses its own convictions. To the good intentions 
of M. P., and.others, the greatest merit is due. The fear of 
sceing thee miscarry made some distrust thy capability ; but, 
for myself, I knew it; or, at least, I knew cnough to as- 
sure me what thou couldst do. An erroncous distrust of thy- 
self, at this momentous crisis, would have been a blemish to 
so noble a reputation. Defend thy just rights ; prove, so far 
as thou canst, that thine is a case of Jawful defence 5 be plain 
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and liberal, treating thine enemies as respectfully as possible. 

Perfect my happiness: by. letting me ‘hear public opinion say, 
‘He has been no ‘less ‘great in * his defeat, than brave in 
danger.” May thy soul rise to the height of thy actions ! 
Ah! didst thou but know how proud I am that I gave thee 
birth! Fear no weakness on my part; thy great mind has 
the power of raising mine. Farewell! though separated from 
thee, my heart shall.never leave thee !”* 
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LA CHAPELLE EXPIATOIRE. 
(THE EXPIATORY CHAPEL.) 


Tre history of royalty for the last sixty years in France 
furnishes lessons of deep interest and melancholy reficction. 
Nowhere can the mstability of human greatness be better 
learned! Nowhere can the sufferings of fallen greatness 
be more appropriately mourned over! The prison of the 
Temple, and the scaffold where Louis XVI. and his royal 
consort Marie Antoinette languished and died; the strange 
and mysterious death of the young prince Louis XVII.; the 
long wandcrings, in foreign countries, of the sons, brothers, 
and nephews of kings; the reverses of the empire ; the re- 
moval of the ex-emperor first to Elba, and afterwards to 
Saint Helena; the expulsion of the young Duke of Bor- 
deaux, the then Neir-apparent to the throne of France; the 
premature death of the Duke of Reichstadt, son of Napoleon, 
in Austria; the deportation of Louj . Benaparte to America, 
since known. agjgNapoleon the Liule, and now a candidate 
for the presidency of France; the death-stricken Charles X., 
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was sung - foreign monks at Goritz; and lastly, thie flight 
of Louis Philippe and his family from the soil of their native 
country are all subjects replete with instruction. 

A sympathetic heart will ever find tears to weep over fallen 
greatness; and over none more so than the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. and his queen. To perpetuate their unhappy 
story, a beautiful chapel was erected by the king’s brother, 
Louis XVIII. Its site was formerly part of a burial-ground 
dependent upon the church of St. Madeleine. The bod ies 
of the king and queen were here obscurely interred; and 
when all burials within the city were interdicted, the ground 
was purchased by M. Descloseaux, and converted into an 
orchard. The royal graves, being carefully marked by the 
proprietor, were, by this means, secured against revolutionary 
fury. A bouquet of flowers, gathered from the ground be- 
neath which her parents were laid, was, it is said, annually 
sent to the Duchess of Angouléme. At the Restoration, the 
orchard was purchased by the crown, and an expiatory 
chapel built. On the front of the building is the following 
inscription :— 

“Le Roi Louis XVIIL a élevé ce monument pour conserver le lien 
ou les depouilles mortelles du Roi Louis XVI. et de la Reine Marie Antoi- 
nette, (transférées le 21 Janvier, MDCCCXV. dans la sépulture royale de St. 
Denis,) ont reposées pendant XXI.ans. Il] a été achevé la deuxitme année 
du régne du Roi Charles X., l’'an de grace MDCCCXXVI."* 

The outer vestibule leads by a flight of steps to a raised 
platform, surrounded by a covered gallery on each side, and 
by a chapel at each end, containing the remains of the old 
cemetery. Opposite stands the expiatory chapel, of the Doric 
order, cruciform, and surmounted by a dome. Within are 


* In English thus : — This monument was erected dpe Louis XVIII, 
to preserve the spot where the fnortal 1 remains of King Louis XVI, d the 
Queen Marie Antoinette reposed for,3) is Aranafegred, 21, 
1815, to the royal vault of Saint Denis, . t was finished th the second yong 
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statues of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, each supported 
by an angel. Around the chapel are fifteen niches with mag- 
nificent candelabra. These niches were originally designed to 
receive busts of the principal victims of the Revolution; but 
this intention was afterwards, for prudential reasons, abandoned. 
Over its vestibule is «a bas-relief, representing the funeral 
procession to St. Denis. The chapel is finished with great 
taste and simplicity. Beneath is a subterranean chapel, 
where an altar of grey marble is erected over the exact spot 
‘where Louis XVI. was buried; and in a corner, about five 
fect from it, is pointed out the original resting-place of the 
queen. Mass is performed here every day. 
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LYEGLISE DE ST. PHILIPPE DU ROULE. 
(THE CHURCH OF ST. PHILIP DU ROULE.) 


Tuis church is one of the most modern in Paris, having 
been finished in 1784. It is considered to be a good modern 
transcript of the ancient christian basilica, and was erected 
after the designs of Chalgrin. The portico is formed by four 
Doric columns, supporting a pediment. In the interior, six 
Ionic pillars separate the nave from the aisles. A semicir- 
cular chuir, which materially enlarges it, has been lately 
added. Beyond the choir is a rectangular chapel, dedicated 


to the Virgin. 





THE PALACES OF PARIS. 


NotWITHSTANDING that royalty may now be considered at a 


discount in Paris, it might for many ages be well denomi- 
o> 
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nated a royal city. Numerous are the sites in it, on which 
the residence of a king was once to be found; although at 
this moment they have all, either wholly disappeared, or been 
converted to other uses. So evanescent are all sublunary 
objects ! 

The most ancient royal residence in Paris was that denomi- 
nated Le Patais Des THERMES, or Palace of Baths. It was 
once the residence of the Emperor Julian, that of the Roman- 
government of Gaul, as well as of the kings of the first and 
second race. A palace existed here previously to the time. 
of the Emperor Julian, being mentioned by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus in 860, and also by Gregory of Tours. A deed of 
1138 styles it by the name it still bears; and recent disco- 
veries leave no doubt of its having been the residence of the 
emperors. It was bounded towards the east by a Roman road, 
now the Rue St. Jacques; the western extent reached as far 
as the Abbey of St. Germain des Pres; the northern boun- 
dary was the Seine, and the southern must have reached nearly 
to the site now occupied by the Luxembourg. It was, in 
short, a citadel, a palace, and a prison. The only perfect 
part of this palace now remaining is a large hall, presenting 
two contiguous parallelograms. The vault which covers the 
hall, is about fifty feet from the ground, and which fur many 
years was covered with mould, and cultivated as a garden. | 
Beneath are vaulted passages, running under the ncighbour- 
ing houses, and originally designed for the emission of water 
from the baths above. 

The Hote, pe Crony was built on part of the ruins of 
the palace, about 1480, by Jean de Bourbon, Abbot of Cluny, 
and forms a history in itself.* This building contains a 

“ The Hétel de Cluny is remarkable for having become the temporary 
residence of the nuns of Port Royal des Champs, in 1625, while their own 
nunnery was building in the fauxbourg St. Jacques. The family of tho 


Arnaulds was singularly talented. Antony Arnauld, the father of Maric- 
Angelique, of whom we arc more particularly to speak, was one of twelve 
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valuable museum of national antiquities, now open to the 
public, and known as the Musée des Thermes et de Hotel 


brothers, all holding stations of importance in church or state. Antony 
Arnauld was an advocate of the parliament of Paris, and advocate- 
general to the queen, Mary de Medicis. He married Catherine, the eldest 
daughter of M. Marion, the king’s advocate-general, by whom he had 
twenty-two children, ten of whom survived him. Several of them were 
highly distinguished for talent. Robert, the eldest, held several important 
offices at court. The second son, Henry, was Bishop of Angers. Antony, 
the youngest son, became a doctor of the Sorbonne; and, in conjunction 
with Pascal and Nicolle, became s most voluminous writer of controversy, 
directed alike against the Hugonots and the Jeauite. His daughter, Marie- 
Angelique, became Abbess of Port Royal; and Agnes, another daughter, 
Abbess of Saint-Cyr, but afterwards the coadjutor of her sister. She was 
the authoress of the Constitutions of Port Royal. In 1594, M. Arnauld 
was engaged in a memorable lawsuit in favour of the university, and 
against the Jesuits. In this contest he was eminently successful; but 
which seems ta have occasioned a perpetual warfare ever after between the 
order of Jesus and himself and family. The author of a book entitled 
‘* The Curious Question,” quoted by Bayle, says, that M. Arnauld (son of 
the advocate) “ was born with a second original sin, which no sacrament 
could efface, and the crime of advocate having made the father, in the 
opinion of the Jesuits, a Calvinist and a minister of antichrist, although 
always a good Catholic, and a good Christian beside ; yet the son, accord- 
ing to them, could not fail of being born a child of wrath, a heretic, and 
even worse than that, before his baptism.”” “The hatred of M. Arnauld,” 
says another writer, “for the Jesuits, was a hatred derived from educa- 
tion.”’ This dislike was confirmed by their approval of the writings of 
Jansenius, and their connexion with Francis de Sales, Abbé St. Cyran, 
and other abettors of the doctrine of St. Augustin. The first of these was 
Bishop of Geneva, and afterwards canonized ; while the latter had the 
greater honour of being thrown into the dungeon of Vincennes, where he 
remained for five years, until the death of that clerical fiend, Cardinal 
de Richelieu. 

Marie-Angelique was appointed Abbess of Port Royal des Champs, a 
convent about six leagues from Paris, in 1602, when she was only eleven 
years of age, having three years before become a nan. At the age of 
seventeen, from a sermon delivered by a vagabond monk, she determined 
completely to alter her own way of life, and also to reform her house, 
according to the rules of St. Benedict. She was likewise an avowed par- 
tisan of the doctrines afterwards called Jansenism, and which, notwith- 
standing some obscurations of popery, must be pronounced # near ap- 
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de Cluny. The court of this hotel leads to remains of the 
palace. An aqueduct from Rungis, two leagues beyond Ar- 


proach to the gospel plan of salvation, as received by all Protestant 
orthodox churches. The abbess became a woman of deep experimental 
piety, living near to God by devotional exercises, and walking in all the 
ordinances and commandments of tho Lord blameless. She continued at 
Port Royal des Champs until 1625, when, on account of the unhealthiness 
of the spot, she removed, with her inmates, to Paris. The land in the 
neighbourhood of Port Royal des Champs having been properly drained, 
and the premises repaired and enlarged, both the houses were henceforth 
retained ; that in the city being distinguished by the name of Port Royal 
de Paris. In process of time a number of penitents, (many of them of 
the most distinguished families of France,) having retired from the 
world, had gone to the neighbourhood of Port Royal to reside, until at 
length it became quite a colony. The same thing also took place in the 
locality of Port Royal de Paris; the care of the two houses devolving 
upon the abbesses Marie-Angelique and Agnes. The history of the united 
houses of Port Royal, for some years, presented one of those beautiful 
oiises so seldom to be found in the history of Romanism. The desert was 
made to blossom as the rose; and, with the exception of some extrava- 
gancies, the labours of the Port Royalists in the walks of science and the 
practice of piety and virtue, will not soon be forgotten. In 1640, ap- 
peared the celebrated posthumous work of Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, en- 
titled, “ Augustinus. seu Doctrina sancti Augustini de humana natura 
sanctitate,” &c.; and about the same time, Arnauld’s book on Frequent 
Communion. What the holy sisterhood had to do with these books may 
not be very apparent ; yet the casuistry of Rome and the Jesuits being able 
to unite incongruities, the ruin of Port Royal was determined upon. 
The fact was, that the Jesuits, Annat and others, having the car of 
the great monarch, Louis XIV., they could do almost as they pleased. 
At length, in 1653, the thunders of the Vatican were hurled against “ the 
Augustinus ”’ by Pope Innocent X., five propositions in that book being 
condemned. The inmates of Port Royal soon after were required to give 
their assent to five propositions propounded in a Latin work, which they 
could not read, but which, from the testimony of others, they believed 
were not to be found in the book. On their refusal, they were subjected to 
a series of vexatious persecutions; their spiritual directors were with- 
drawn; their sisters and novices endured deportation to other houses; the 
sacraments were interdicted; and, at length, (1709,) Port Royal des 
Champs was demulished, and the ashes of the sacred dead disinterred. 
The inmates of Port Royal de Paris were likewise removed; strangers — 
gaining possession of their beloved domicile ; and in this state it continued 
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cueil, has boen traced under the Palais des Therma, having 
been doubtless built for the use of the imperial residence. 


until 1790, when the convent was suppressed by a revolutionary govern- 
ment, and devoted first to a prison; then asa place of meeting for Marat 
and his myrmidons; and, finally, converted into a lying-in-hospital, and a 
female school of accouchement. 

Only part of this persecution was witnessed by the two venerable ab- 

besses, Marie-Angelique and Agnes, who had, almost at the beginning of 
these cruel commotions, found a resting-place in the grave. The follow. 
ing touching letter, written by Marie-Angelique to one of her friends 
shortly before her death, will give our readers some idea of her character : 
“ At length, sir, God has deprived us of our directors, of our sisters, and 
of our children ; blessed be his holy name! Sorrow is within ; but peace is 
there also, in an entire submission to his will. We are persuaded that this 
visitation ariscs from God's great mercy towards us, and that it was abso- 
Jutely necessary for purifying and disposing us to make a sacred use of that 
grace which we have so abundantly received ; for, believe me, that if God 
should deign to exercise greater designs of mercy towards us, persecution 
willcontinue. Let us humble ourselves with our whole heart, that we may 
be worthy of his favour, so true, yet so unknown to men. As to yourself; 
vt me entreat you to be much alone, speaking little, and especially of us. 
Do not relate what is taking place, unless the subject be mooted to you; 
hear, but. reply as briefly as possible. Recollect the excellent remark of 
M.de Saint-Cyran, that the gospel history of the passion of Jesus Christ is 
written with very great plainness, and without any colouring. Pride, 
vanity, and sclf-love are mixed with everything; and since God has 
united us by his holy love, we ought to serve him with humility. Self- 
abusement is one of the greatest results of persecution. Humility should 
be maintained by silence; let us then maintain it at our Saviour's feet ; 
waiting upon his bounty for our strength and support.” 

We must limit this interesting detail to one paragraph more. A few days 
before the death of this venerable saint, Messrs. Descontes and Bail had be- 
gun the odious government domiciliary visitation of Port Royal de Paris. 
Entering the chamber of Marie Angelique, M. Descontes asked her, “how 
she was!” She answered him with great presence of mind : “ As a per- 
son, sir, who is‘ about to die.” ““ What ! my mother !” exclaimed M. Des- 
cuntes, “do you aay that as of a thing indifferent ? does not death surprise 
you !"? “Me !" she replied, ‘‘ why, I came here to prepare myself for dying ; 
but I did not come expecting to witness everything which I have scen 
here.” At these words, M. Descontes, shrugging up his shoulders, re- 
mained silent. “ Sir,” added the abbess, “‘I understand you. Now is man’s 
timo ; but God's time will come, when all things will be brought to light !” 
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While the Normans were pursuing their ravages along the 
banks of the Seine, the kings of France, probably kept 
within the walls of their palace on the island, now known 
as the PaLais DE JusTICE, and the Sainte CHAPELLE,, both 
of which have been already descnibed. 

THe PaLacE OF THE TUILERIES, therefore, next claims our 
attention. The word Tuileries literally signifies Ztle-kilns ; 
such, in fact, being the nature of the buildings formerly 
occupying the very site on which this renowned palace of 
the kings of France now stands. Charles VI., in 1416, by 
an ordonnance, directs that all the filth of the city should, 
from time to time, be removed beyond the walls to the 
neighbourhood of the Tuilertes-Saint-Honoré. 

Could we look into futurity, we might be anxious to know 
what would be the destiny of the Tuileries a century or two 
hence. But in the absence of second-sight we can only 
give a very crude guess. Whether it is presently to be 
the abode of Louis Bonaparte, once the LitTLe, but now the 
GREAT, having been elected PresipENT of the Frency Re- 
PUBLIC, 1s not as yet determined upon. Certain it is, that if 
President Louis inherits only a tithe of the ambition which 
his illustrious uncle, Napoleon le Grand, possessed, he will not 
Jong remain satisfied with any other. The Palace of the 
Tuileries is a building worthy to be the residence of the head 
of a great nation, whether designated king, emperor, or pre- 
sident. 

The mean origin of the Tuileries was demonstrated as 
lately as the year 1836, when, on some excavations being 
made, the foundations of the old tile-kilns were discovered. 
The Palace of the Tuilerics had its origin in 1518, when 
Francis J. purchased a house which had been erected here, 


August 16th, 1661, this reverend and revered abbess fell asleep, for the 
bitterness of deach had already passed. Wer beloved paren Agnes, had 
died three years previously. 
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and which belonged to Nicolas de Neuville. This became 
the residence of his mother, Lowse'de Savoie; but who, in 
1525, gave it to Jean Tiercelin, maitre-d’hétel to the dauphin, 
and to Julie Dutrot, his wife. Coming into the hands of 
Catherine de Medicis, about 1564, she instructed the archi- 
tects Delorme and Bullant to build a palace for her own 
resifence. The parte of the present building erected by 
them were the central pavilion, the two adjoining wings; 
and the low pavilions by which they are terminated. This 
wretched woman, the queen-regent and mother of Charles IX., 
as superstitious as she was cruel, suddenly gave orders for 
suspending the erection of her splendid palace, making from 
it a precipitate flight. A miserable astrologer, or wizard, had 


warned her to beware of Saint-Germain, because ina place thus | 


denominated she should die. “ Hereupon,” says Mézerai, “she 
superstitiously avoided all places and churches bearing that 


name: she never after this went to St.-Germain-en-laye ; and - 


because the palace of the Tuileries was in the parish of St.- - 


Germain-l’Auxerrois, she built another residence, the Hételde - 


Soissons.” Yet, it is said, that the astrologer, after all, was, in 
a certain sense, about right, for that Catherine de Medicis was 


actually assisted in her last moments by a bishop whose . 
name was Laurent de Saint-Germain. As a further proof of: 


the paltry superstition of this fiendlike queen, we are assured, 
that she always wore over her chest a prepared calf’s skin, 
adorned with certain figures, letters, and characters of dif- 
ferent colours; others say, that of a strangled babe, from a 
‘persnasion that such a skin had the virtue of protecting her 
person in safety against any attacks which might be made 
against her.* Such extreme superstition in a person of such 
high rank seems scarcely credible. 

During the reign of Henri IV., the palace was enlarged 
by the architects Ducerceau and Dupérac, who erected two 


* Dulaure, Paris sous Charles IX. ¢. 3, 
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other ranges of building, faced with large composite pilasters, 
and erected the lofty pavilions at each end. The long 
gallery also, which unites the Tuileries to the Louvre, was 
begun by the same king; but the works, though suspended 
for a time by his death, were afterwards completed by 
Louis XIII, The architects Levau and d’Orbay receiving 
orders from Louis XTV. to harmonize the whole, the 
same being very discordant in its parts, an attic was 
added to the central buildings, and the spiral staircase, 
though considered a chef-d’q@uvre of its kind, and which 
filled the lower part of the central pavilion, was removed. 
Since then, little has been added to the palace itself. 
Napoleon, in 1808, began the northern gallery, to serve as a 
communication with the Louvre; and on that side consi- 
derable improvements have been made in the internal ar- 
rangements of the palace as well as in the garden-front, by 
the ex-king Louis-Philippe. 

The extreme length of the facade is 336 yards: its breadth 
36. Perhaps the general style of the architecture cannot be 
classed under any precise denomination. The earlier parts 
of it may be regarded as a good specimen of the revived 
{talian style of the sixteenth century ; and the work of 
Henn IV. as the best piece of architecture of his day re- 
maining in Paris. The columns which occur on the lower 
story of the central facade of the palace are of the Ionic 
order; those of the second, of the Corinthian; on the third, 
of the Composite ; but all adapted to the style of the epoch, 
the Ionic ones having bands and other sculptured ornaments, 
which prevail in the buildings of that date. 

The general effcet of the Tuileries is exceedingly grand, 
more, probably, from its extreme Jength and varied outline, 
than from any excellence of detail. The Garpen Front 
(see our Engraving) is considered the best, being more re- 
lieved by projecting and retiring masses than that towards the 
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court. The extreme pavilions are remarkable for their lofty 
windows, and still more unusually lofty roofs and chimneys; 
the latter of which are fine specimens of architectural bold- 
ness, converting a useful but unsightly appendage into an 
ornamental object. The extreme pavilion south is called 
the Pavitton pe Fiore; and, as may be seen by the an- 
nexed engraving, stands opposite the Pont Royal, which 
communicates from the quays of the Tuileries and Louvre to 
those of Orsay and Voltaire. This bridge having been carried 
away by masses of ice, in 1634, was rebuilt in 1685, by 
order of Louis XIV., and at his own expense. It was on 
this bridge that a piece of cannon was placed on the memo. 
rable 10th of August, 1792, to fire upon the palace. The marks 
of a cannon-ball between two of the windows of the Parillor 
de Flore may, we believe, still be perceived. The extreme 
pavilion towards the north is called the Pavillon Marsan. 
Like many other royal demesnes it has had numerous in 
mates—monarchs who have successively held the palace of thi 
Tuileries as a place of residence. Catherine de Medici: 
quitted it for the Hotel de Soissons; and no monarch, afte 
Charles IX., resided in it until Louis XIII., who made it the 
palace of the capital. It wasused by Louis XIV., who dwel 
here, until the palace of Versailles was finished, when th 
court entirely forsook Paris. The Regent, the Duke of Or 
leans, domiciled here, during the minority of Louis XV. 
but from that period until the enforced return of Louis XVI 
in 1791, it was occupied entirely by the families of person 
officially attached to the court. This latter circumstance ha 
occasioned the formation of a vast number of small apart 
ments throughout the palace, and particularly in the two grea 
pavilions. The palace of the Tuileries, we need scarce) 
observe, is associated with numerous historical recollection 
of a most painful character, during the frenzy of the fir: 


Revolution, ending with the imprisonment and death of th 
21 
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unfortunate monarch, Louis XVI. Napoleon Bonaparte, on 
his assumption of the consulate in 1800, selected the noble 
and royal palace of the Tuileries for his residence ; and when, 
in 1804, he became Emperor, the state apartments of the 
palace dazzled with a more splendid court,—the creatures 
and admirers of this wonderful man,—than all the gay days 
of Louis le Grand could ever equal, much less surpass 
But this greatness was destined soon to pass away, and 
the Tuileries to have a newmaster. At the restoration of 
the house of Bourbon in 1814, Louis XVIII. grasping the 
reins of government with a feeble hand, took this palace 
of kings for his residence. Here he remained until sum- 
moned away by death in 1825, to be succeeded by his brother 
Charles X., known also as Charles the Simple. The palace, 
in 1880, was attacked and taken by the populace, and Charles 
X. was compelled to relinquish his right to the crown, as well 
as that of the palace. At the beginning of the present year 
(1848) the Tuileries were occupied by Louis Philippe, the 
ex-king, and his family. The private apartments of the king 
were those once occupied by the queen Marie Antoinette, 
and on the same floor was a suite of rooms occupied by the ex- 
queen. 

In the Pavillon de Flore itself were the apartments of the 
late Madame Adelaide, the amiable and intelligent sister of 
Louis Philippe. In the same pavilion was a suite of rooms 
for the Prince and Princess de Joinville, and their respective 
attendants. The Parillon Marsan, at the northern end of 
the Tuileries, was occupied by the Duchess of Orleans, the 
Comte de Paris her son, the Duke and Duchess of Mont- 
pensier, the Duke and Duchess de Némours, the Duke and 
Duchess d’Aumale, and their respective houscholds. These 
apartments are all exceedingly splendid, being fitted up in the 
best style of modern art. The remainder of the palace on 
the ground-floor is filled with the servants’ rooms, the 
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chapel, the theatre, the corridors and staircases. These 
since February last have remained almost without a tenant. 
The same remark is also applicable to the extensive suite 
of state apartments on the first-floor. They are entered 
by a staircase rising from the Pavillon de Flore, on the 
side next the garden. Little more than an enumeration 
of them in the order in which they occur seems neces- 
sary, since many of the articles which were formerly found 
in the different rooms have been either destroyed or re- 
moved. The whole interior, but especially the state-rooms, 
had been newly einbellished, the gilding restored, and much 
splendid furniture, paintings, and statues introduced by the 
ex-king ; still many parts wear but a sombre appearance. 
All the apartments on the side of the court open one into 
the other, and that in a right line; the coup-d’@il of the 
whole extent of the palace, therefore, produces a most magni- 
ficent and striking effect. The first room is the Salle de 
Mars, leading to the Salle du Conseil, which contains many 
excellent modern paintings of the French school. The next 
room is the Salon Bleu, in which the Emperor Napoleon re- 
ceived foreign ambassadors, or visitors of distinction; and 
the room adjoining was the private library of the palace, 
and used by Bonaparte as a study. Here were signed the 
ill-fated ordonnances of Charles X., which led to the Revo- 
lution of 1830. Then comes the Cabinet des Dames, and next 
the Salle de Famille: this was the bed-room of Louis XVIII, 
and here that monarch breathed his last. Then follows the 
Billiard-room ; and beyond it is the Galerie de Diane, a noble 
apartinent in olden times, but now a little out of condition. 
It is 176 feet long, and 32 wide. This was used asa state 
dining-room during the occupancy of the palace by Louis- 
Philippe. 

THe GARDEN OF THE TUILERIES.—This garden being of 
large dimensions forms a most agreeable promenade not only 
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to the inmates of the palace, but of the inhabitants of Paris 
also ; the southern portion of it having been appropriated ex- 
clusively as the private walk of the royal family. The total 
area inclosed is about 67 acres ; its length 2,256 feet, and its 
width 900 feet. A broad avenue leads from the Pavillon de 
UHorloge, or middle of the palace, down to the western 
entrance of the garden, on the Place de la Concorde. Imme- 
diately in front of the palace are two flower-gardens, sepa- 
rated from the broad walk that intervenes between them and 
the rest of the garden by fosses, and inclosed with netted 
iron railings. A large portion of the garden then succeeds, 
laid out in the style of Louis ATV., which, though formal, 
acquires an air of grandeur from the parterres. Three circu- 
lar basins and numerous groups of statues are interspersed 
throughout this part of the garden. To the west is the 
grove, divided by the long avenue just mentioned, and 
filled with finely-grown forest-trees, yielding an agreeable 
shade in summer, and by its dark and solid mass of 
foliage offering a bold contrast to the gayer beauties of the 
flower-garden. No promenade in Panis is more fashionable 
than this, both in summer and winter: during the sunny 
hours of the latter, and iu the cool evenings of the former 
season, the gayest of the capital are to be found here, either 
occupying chairs, which are let out at about two sous a 
piece, or promenading or conversing in groups. On Sunday 
afternoons, the company may not be quite so select, but it Is 
much more numerous, displaying all that is new and fashion- 
able in dress, and for which the Parisian ladies very much 
pride themselves. The terraces are furnished with embow- 
ered seats; and the views from thence of the Champs 
Klysées, the Place de la Concorde, and the river, are, it 
must be confessed, very impusing. Many pieces of good 
sculpture are to be found in the garden of the Tuileries ; 
and which, considering the varied revolutionary scenes 
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through which they have passed, are in a state of preserva- 
tion highly creditable to the lower classes of the population 
of Paris. The bustling scene of these gardens is further 
increased by the military bands in Paris playing in front of 
the palace during the evening. The gardens are closed at 
an appointed hour by beat of drum; and, what would be 
disagrecable to an Englishman, instantly cleared by a com- 
pany of soldiers. 

Tue Court oF THE TUILERIES, on the east side of the 
palace, was principally formed by Napoleon. It is separated 
from the Place du Carrousel by a handsome iron railing, 
extending parallel to the whole range of the palace. Three 
gateways open from this court, the middle one of which 
corresponds to the central pavilion of the palace; the other 
two have their pillars surmounted by colossal figures of 
Victory, Peace, History, and France. (See the engraving.) 
Napoleon was very fond of reviewing his troops in this vast 
court ; and the national guards and troops, who mount guard 
at the Tuileries, are still inspected here daily. 

THE Pace pu CaRRovseL derives its name from a great 
tournament held here by Louis XIV., in 1662; but since 
that time its dimensions have been cousiderably increased. 
This space is about undergoing a thorough improvement ; 
elegant rows of shops are about to replace the shabby booths 
or stalls which now disfigure this locality. The principal 
object of interest in this Place is THE TRIUMPHAL ARcH 
erected by Napoleon in 1806, commemorative of his great 
victories. It was reared after the designs of Percier and 
Fontaine ; its height being forty-five feet, length sixty, and 
breadth twenty. It was copied from the arch of Septimius 
Severus at Rome, and consists of a central and two smaller 
lateral arches, each of which is intersected by a transversal 
arch of equal height. The entablature is supported by eight 
Corinthian columns of red Languedoc marble, with bases 
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and capitals of bronze. Above the entablature is a low attic, 
originally crowned with a triumphal car in bronze, having an al- 
legorical female figure in it, and drawn by the four famous 
Corinthian horses, brought hither from the piazza of St. Mark 
at Venice, but which being restored to their original place of 
destination by the allied army in 1815, a design of a similar 
character, modelled by Bosio, has been substituted in their 
room. In front of the attic, over each column, stands a marble 
figure of a soldier of Napoleon’s army, in the uniform of the 
several corps; and over eachof the smaller archways 1s a mar- 
ble bas-relief, representing the memorable events of the cam- 
paign of 1805. During the Restoration these bas-rehefs 
were removed, and subjects taken from the campaign of the 
Duke d’Angouleme in Spain, placed in their room; the 
former, however, were restored after the revolution of 1830. 
This arch may justly be pronounced one of the finest monu- 
ments of the capital. 

On the south of the Place du Carrousel is the long gallery 
of the Louvre, which was built as far as the central archway 
by Henn IV., and fimshed by Louis ALTI. and Louis XIV., 
forming part of a great plan for uniting the Tuileries and the 
Louvre. Napoleon revived the onginal idea of building a 
similar gallery on the north; thus forming an immense 
quadrangle. Napoleon built nearly half of the northern 
gallery ; and the whole of the onginal scheme, it is believed, 
is destined soon to be completed; unless, indeed, some 
counter-revolution should again interrupt the consummation 
of this vast project. All the houses in the Place du Car- 
rousel would be removed, the ground levelled, the northern 
gallery continued, and the ornamental parts of the southern 
gallery finished. The gallery of the Louvre, which connects 
that palace with the Tuileries on the south, consists of 
two stories, the lower of which contains apartments belong- 
ing to the administration of the museums, the library, and 
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other rooms; beside a large orangery for the preservation of 
the plants from the gardens of the Tuileries, and guard-houses 
for the troops on duty at the palace. The upper story is. one 
immense arcade, extending the whole length of the building, 
and containing the celebrated collection of pictures belong- 
ing to the Royal Museum. The external architecture is not 
quite uniform; but the whole length being divided by pi- 
lasters of the Composite and Corinthian orders, added 
to the great length of the building, gives it, when viewed 
from a distance, a most imposing aspect, and even a sem- 
blance of regulanty. The northern gallery contains the head- 
quarters of the staff of the national guards, barracks, &c. 
Beyond is 


THE LOUVRE. 


A castle, or royal residence, existed on the site of this 
palace at an early period of the French monarchy ; and is 
belicved to have been used as a hunting-seat by Dagobert, 
the woods then extending over the actual site of the northern 
part of Paris, down to the water’s edge. Nothing positive, 
is known of it, nor has the etymology of its name been accu- 
rately ascertained. Philip Augustus, about 1200, formed it 
into a stronghold, using it as a kind of state-prison, for the 
refractory vassals of the crown. At that period it was 
immediately without the walls of Pans; but, on their being 
extended in 1383, became a portion of the new inclosure. 
Charles V. made many additions to the old buildings; the 
royal library was kept there ; also the various officers of state 
visiting Paris were lodged in it. Francois I. determined to 
erect a new and magnificent palace on the site of this dilapi- 
dated castle ; he demolished the greater part of it, and began 
the present building in 1528. The southerm half of the 
western side of the court, as it now exists, was erected by 
that monarch, and intended to form one side of the court of 
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the palace. His son, Henri IT., continued and extended this 
plan, completing the whole of the western side, now called 
the Op Louvre. Henri TV. made some additions to that 
part of the Louvre which cxtends from the south-west angle 
of the court to the quay, and which his predecessors had 
begun. He also commenced the long gallery; and, during 
the reign of Louis XIIL, the ceutral pavilion of the western 
side was added to the original erections. Louis XTV.,, although 
unbounded in his prodigality, was a great patron of the arts. 
He therefore decided upon completing this palace. Louis 
laid the first stone of the castern front himself, intending to 
build according to the designs of Bernini, an Italian architect, 
but scarcely had the building risen above the ground, when 
Bernini, falling ill, was permitted to retire into Italy, loaded 
with presents. Claude Perrault, a physician, under the aus- 
pices of the minister Colbert, carned the building into exe- 
cution, according to his original design. This was in 1666, 
the eastern front and that towards the river being finished 
in a manner highly honourable to the architect and the 
French nation. His eapricious master, the king, suddenly 
put a stop to the works, and diverted the skill and treasure 
of the country to the building of Versailles. Dunng the 
remainder of the reign of Louis ATV., under Louis AV, 
Louis AVI., and the carher times of the Revolution, the 
greater part of the Louvre remained without a roof, the rooms 
were not laid vut, and the whole seemed destined to fall into 
ruins. Napoleon le Grand, hke his predecessor Tauis le 
Grand, regardless of expense, and anxious to tickle the fancy 
of a people almost as vain-glorious as himself, resumed the 
works and finished the Louvre, thus laying the foundation of 
a museum, or rather a series of museums, unparalleled for ex- 
tent and splendour throughout the civilized world. ‘The in- 
ternal arrangements of the Louvre have been principally 
made by Charles X. and Louis Philippe, especially the latter, 
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whose unbounded prodigality, combined with extreme good 
taste, will bear comparison with the proudest scion of the 
house of Bourbon. __ 

The history of the inmates of the Orn Lovuvaze would 
form a volume—comprising the history of a feudal castle, 
a state prison, with all the horrors of its oublicttes, or dun- 
geons, and a voluptuous palace. The wretched Catherine de 
Medicis, the regent of France, and her infamous and per- 
fidious son, Charles IX., were residents here. It was at the 
same epoch the prison-house of the king of Navarre, after- 
wards Henri IV., and his youthful bride, Marguerite de 
Valois, sister of the king. From the windows of the Old 
Louvre, looking towards the quay and river, did the cowardly 
and merciless Charles fire upon his nnoffending and unpro- 
tected subjects, on the night of the massacre of St. Barthé- 
lemi,* exclaiming with brutal ferocity, “ Mordieu! kill them, 


* Although to some the relation of the massacre of the Protestants on 
the eve of St. Bartholomew, 1572, may appear a thrice-told tale, yet we 
cannot allow the present occasion to escape us without giving an outline 
of that unheard instance of barbarity and perfidy. The Protestants had 
been thrown much off their guard by the flattering promises and conciliat- 
ing conduct of the court. A marriage had been proposed between Margue- 
rite de Valois and Henri, Prince de Bearn. The Queen of Navarre, mother 
of the prince, had repaired with her son to Blois, where the court 
was staying, and were received, apparently, with the greatest kindness 
and attention. Yet at this very moment a secret council of state was 
held, at which Queen Catherine, the Duke of Anjou, Cardinal de Lar- 
raine, the Duke of Aumale, the Duke of Guise, Birague, the chancellor, 
and others assisted. At this meeting the Bloody deed against Coligni 
and other Protestant chiefs was decided upon. The court returned te 
Paris, under the pretext of making preparations for the approaching mar- 
riage. The Queen of Navarre died suddenly on the 9th Jone, from, it was 
asserted, extreme fatigue which she had undergone ; but in reality, contem- 
porary writers affirm, by poison, administered with the guilty knowledge, 
or the express orders of Catherine de Medicis. Still, though the circum- 
stances are suspicious, the fact was never directly proved upon her, Cardi. . 
nal de Lorraine left the court of St. Denia for Rome, leaving Cardinal 
Pelvé behind to inform him of the progress of the conspiracy. Cardinal 
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kill them !—they are running away!” Henri III., Henri IV., 
and Louis XIII. also resided here, as well as the unhappy 


Pelvé's letters being intercepted on their way to Rome, were brought to 
Admiral Coligni, in which the intended massacre was clearly stated. But 
the admiral could not bring himself to believe, that Queen Catherine and 
the king could be guilty of so foul a crime. The admiral was, after this, 
repeatedly warned of the treachery of the court. The historian Du Thou 
has preserved a copy of a letter received by the admiral, of which we 
subjoin a short extract : “ Recollect a maxim received by the Papiste as an 
article of religion, that faith is net to be kept with heretics, and that pro- 
testants are considered by them assuch. Recollect, also, that for the mis- 
chief done during the late civil wars the hatred against the Protestants will 
be perpetual ; so that the queen has determined upon their extermination, 
cost what it may. Recollect, further, that the queen isa foreigner, an 

Ttalian, and of a family related to the pope, with whom the Protestants are 
now at war; in short, that she is a native of Tuscany, naturally proud, and 
prepared to carry matters to extremities with her enemies! Look in 
what school the king has been brought up, and the fine masters under whom 
he has studied. He has from his infancy been ‘aught to regard swearing, 
perjury, blasphemy, debauchery, hypocrisy, and deceit, as mere sport. 
Moreover, from his childhood he has been taught to take pleasere in see- 
ing animals slaughtered or cut to pieces, the better to accustom him to 
witness the shedding of the blood of his subjects.” Such is the portraiture 
of the miscreant Charles IX. Notwithstanding the diversified warnings 
already received, the court continuing its festivities, and employing every 
means of deception, the Protestants became blinded to their danger gene- 
rally, and Coligni in particalar. On the 18th of August, 1572, the marriage 
of Henri, now become King of Navarre, with Marguerite de Valois, was so- 
Jemnized with the greatest pomp in the church of Nétre Dame, at Paria. 
The court, and the numerous visitore of all parties invited to Paris 
for the express purpose, were engaged for four days successively with ban- 
quets, ballets, and novelties of every description. But amid these multiplied 
festivities, the details for the approaching massacre were concocted; re- 
iterated private sittings of the council-chamber being held both by day and 
night. On the 22nd of August, Coligni, after having attended a council 
held in the Louvre, was returning to his house in the rue de Bethisi, when 
meeting the king, he was invited into a neighbouring tennis-court, where 
the Duke of Guise was playing with Teligni, the admiral's nephew. The 
game being finished, Coligni, when passing a house in the rue dea Fossds, 
Bi. Germain l’Auxerrais, an arquebuse, loaded with two brass balls, 
was fired at him. Both took effect, one laceruting the middle finger of 
the right hand, and the other inflicting a large sheaeny in ad oats arm. 
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Henrietta, Queen of Charles I., and daughter of Henry IV. 
Louis XV. also resided here durmg a part of his minority. 


quebuse was found; but Maurevert, the assassin, had escaped by a back- 
door, where a horse, previously prepared, was waiting for him; and a 
relay of horses having been provided, he shortly reached a remote distance 
from Paris. The king was still in the tennis-court when the news was 
brought him, He exclaimed, with apparent emotion, “‘Am I never to be 
quiet ? What, always some new trouble!’’ Throwing his racket on the 
ground, he retired into the Louvre. The King of Navarre and the Prince 
of Condé immediately repaired to the admiral. The celebrated surgeon 
Paré was also in attendance, and recommended the amputation of the 
wounded finger, to which his patient consented ; but which, from the 
unskilfulness of the operation, occasioned great suffering. The admiral’s 
friends forthwith went to the king, complaining of this atrocious act, and 
solicited permission to depart from the city, since they were not safe in 
Paris, The queen told her son that justice must be promised ; but that no 
one must be allowed to quit. The king, thus instructed, assured them, 
in hig usual profane manner, with an oath, that this outrage should be 
punished in the most exemplary manner ; but entreated them not to think 
of quitting Paris until after summary revenge had been inflicted upon the 
perpetrators of this atrocious deed. The queen united in this request, with 
many expressions of regret, alleging that if such scenes were permitted, the 
lives of the king and her own would not be secure, even within the precincts 
of the Louvre itself. All the gates of Paris, two only excepted, were or- 
dered to be shut; and for the better protection of the Protestant chieftains, 
orders were given that they should remove into that part of the city where 
the admiral lived, and be under the protection of a military guard. The 
king, the queen, the royal brothers, and a number of the courtiers came 
to visit the admiral, and condole with,him. ‘The wound,” said the bypo- 
critical king, addressing himself to Coligni, “is mine, though the pain is 
yours ; and I will avenge your wrong in so terrible a manner, that it shall 
not soon be forgotten !”” The admiral hereupon took occasion to complain 
of the violation of the treaty made with the Protestants; affirming that 
some of the commissioners had even condemned him to be hanged, 
a sentence which had already been inflicted upon him in several places in 
effigy ; and that fifty thousand crowns had been proposed as a price for 
his head. “ Well,” replied the king, “ you shall have others whom you 
will not suspect ;° adding, “you are a@ little too warm, my father, 
that may prove injurious to your health!’ The king stayed an hour with 
his victim, and then returned to the Louvre. A meeting of the Pro- 
testants was forthwith held, when it was proposed instantly to leave the 
city. This prudent measure was, however, unhappily overruled by some 
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Since then it has been devoted to the reception of works of 
art. An attack was made on it by the populace on the 28th 


of the younger and more ardent spirits, who relied on the good intentions 
of the king. Another council was held; but with the same fatal result. 
In the meanwhile, preparations were rapidly making for the consumma- 
tion of the horrid deed. The Duke of Guise was placed at tho head of 
this treacherous project ; arms were taken into the Louvre, which the king 
asserted was for an approaching ftte ; troops were sent to the different 
hotels where the Protestants resided, under pretext of affording them 
additional protection ; troops were placed around the Louvre, with orders 
to permit none of the domestics either of the King of Navarre or the 
Prince of Condé to leave the place; and a body of troops were ordered 
to meet at the Hétel de Ville. The unrelenting Catherine still feared that 
her son had his misgivings; and that he would not avail himself of the 
opportunity “ which God,” she affirmed, “had offered him of triumphing 
over his enemies.” The king again assured his mother that he would be 
firm. Catherine, notwithstanding, was for hurrying forward the plot. 
Everything was ready. The execrable Marcel first announced to the 
armed citizens at the Hétel de Ville the intentions of the court ; ha- 
ranguing them upon the necessity of slaughtering their heretical ene- 
mies. Many of the Protestants were already roused; when the queen 
said to her son :—‘‘It is no longer possible to restrain the ardour of the 
troops : some disorder may happen of which we shall repent; it is time 
for giving the signal!’ At two o'clock in the morning of Sunday, 
24th August, 1572, the king gave order for the massacre to begin; the 
tocsin of the church of St.-Germain-l'Auxcrrais, the signal agreed upon, 
sounded. The Duke of Guise had reserved to himself the barbarous 
pleasure of witnessing the butchery of the venerable Coligni. Going to 
his house with some of his myrmidons, and knocking at the door, he de- 
manded, in the king’s name, that it should be apened ; which being 
done, the person who opened it, and others that chauced to be in the 
passage, were instantly murdered. The admiral now perceived, when 
it was too late, the perfidy of the court. One of the attendants, has- 
tily entering Coligni’s room, Paré, the surgeon, who happened to be 
there, inquired what was the matter; when the attendant, turning to- 
ward the admiral, said, “My lord, it is God who is about calling ua to 
himself; the house is broken into, and resistance is in vain!” The 
admiral calmly replied, “‘I have long been ready to die: for you, save 
your own lives, if it be possible, you cannot preserve mine.” Hereupon 
several, profiting by this advice, got upon the roof, and so escaped death. 
An opposition was attempted on the staircase by four Swiss soldiers ; but 
this obstacle being soon overcome, the chamber-door was broken open, 
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and 29th July, 1880, and was defended by the Swiss gnards. 
The persons who fell on that occasion, though at first buried 


and a number of armed men entered. Besme, one of the assassins, 
approaching the admiral, who had nothing on but his night-shirt, said, 
“Are you not the admiral ?” “Iam he,” wasthe reply; but added, 
“Young man, you ought to respect my age and infirmities ; you can only 
shorten my life a few days.” Besme instantly ran him through the body 
with his sword; with which, on withdrawing, he struck the face of his 
victim several times. The Duke of Guise was waiting in the court of 
the house; but growing impatient at the delay, he called out, “ Besme, 
have you done ?*’ Besme replied, “ The deed is done’ Upon which Guise 
said, “ The Duke of Angouléme will net believe it, until he sees him with 
his own eyes: throw the body out of the window.’’ Besme and Sarla- 
boux, upon this, hurled the dead body from the window into the street. 
The body being much disfigured, Guise and Angouléme doubted whether 
it were he; but wiping the face with their handkerchiefs, Guise exclaimed, 
“It ishe!” Hereupon, having first trampled the head under their feet, 
they mounted their horses and departed. “ Courage, soldiers !”’ said Guise, 
“we have made a good beginning, let us hasten to others; the king 
commands it!” To encourage the people, it was reiterated that the 
same was done by the king’s express command; and for the purpose of 
suppressing a conspiracy which Coligni and the Protestants had raised 
against the Catholics. The populace, thus authorized by the king, de- 
voted themselves to every kind of excess without fear. Many of the 
inhabitants of Paris were murdered in the streets, others killed in 
their houses, and thrown from the windews; the houses were likewise 
pillaged, everything portable being removed, and the heavier furniture 
destroyed. These scenes of massacre were not confined to the houses of 
the city; even within the palace of the Louvre itself, all the Protest- 
ants of every rank were barbareusly murdered during the night. In 
the morning, Charles IX. ordered the King of Navarre and the Duke of 
Condé into his presence, defended the massacres which had been com- 
mitted, and threatened them with instant death, anless they renounced the 
Pretestant faith. They remonstrated; but promised obedience. About 
ten thousand Protestants were massacred without any distinction of age, 
or sex, or station, in Paris alone; besides tens of thousands more in the 
provinces. 
Veltaire relates this fact in his own peculiar and terse manner ;— 
“Tout imiter Paris; la mort sans résistance 

Coavrit en un moment Is face de la France. 

Quand un roi veut le crime, il est trop obei ! 

Par cent mille aseassins son courroux fut servi.” 

Henriade, Chant 2, 
oe. 
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in front of the eastern facade, have since been removed to the 
vaults under the column of July. (See the engraving.) 

The eastern facade of this palace is one of the finest pieces 
of architecture of any age, the grand colonnade being com- 
posed of twenty-eight coupled Corinthian columns. The 
basement story, pierced with lofty windows, affords an ad- 
mirable contrast by its simplicity; the projecting masses 
of the building in the centre, or at either end of the 
facade fronted with pilasters, and windows of very large di- 
mensions, complete this side of the palace. The central 
mass of the building, forming the gateway, is crowned by a 
pediment, the sloping stones of which are each in a single 
piece, fifty-two feet in length and three in thickness, and con- 
tains a bas-relief; over the grand doorway is another. The 
gates themselves, made by order of Napoleon, are of magni- 
ficently-wrought bronze. (See the engraving.) The southern 
front, though not so bold, is very fine. It is fronted with 
forty Corinthian pilasters, and, like the eastern, has a richly 
adorned pediment over the central compartment. The 
northern front does not harmonize with the others. Along 
the top of the three fronts there runs a handsome balustrade, 
surmounting a rich cornice. The length of each side is 408 
feet, forming a perfect square ; and from the decorative parts 
and magnificent proportions, is one of the finest courts in 
Europe. 

Of the INTERIOR, our notice must necessarily be bricf, 

Gregory XIII. being informed that the massacre had been done by the 
express orders of the king, directed a jubilee to be published, and a 
solemn mass to be celebrated. A medal was likewise struck at Rome 
commemorative of the event. Well might the apocalyptic prophet declare 
of spiritual Babylon—Rome—that “in her was found the blood of prophets 
and of suints!” The wretched King did not long survive this dreadful 
catastrophe. Scarcely were the massacred Protestants buried, when he 
was stricken by death, and went to his gwn place, May 30th, 1574, with all 


the bitterness of unpardoned sins, and the blackness of utter despair upon 
him. -Dulaure, Paris sous Charles LX, t. 3. . 
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nearly the whole of the palace being devoted to the museums, 
the chief attraction of the capital. The Musée des Tableaua 
occupies part of the first-floor. The pictures are divided - 
into three schools, the French, the Flemish and German, and 
the Italian, 1408 in number, and some of very large size. 
To which may be added, modern copies of ancient pictures. 
This museum was principally formed by Napoleon; and 
_though many were claimed by the allies in 1815, yet even 
now this gallery is one of the finest in the world. The next 
in order is the jewel-room, Salle des Bijoux, containing many 
curious and highly valuable caps, vases, jewels, porcelain, 
and other precious objects of the middle ages. The next 
room is the Salle des sept Cheminées, which contains excellent 
copies of some of Raphael’s finest frescoes in the Vatican. The 
Musée Grec et Romain, occupies three rooms, and is exceed- 
ingly choice. The wealth and refinement of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii are here represented. The rooms themselves 
are handsomely decorated. The Salle du T'rdne, a splendid 
room, leads to the Musée Egyptien, comprising four rooms, 
richly stored with the antiquities which the French procured 
while in Egypt. Nexs follows a suite of nine rooms, called 
the Galerie Frangatse, containing a choice collection of 
paintings of the French schools. The rich carvings and 
wainscoting of three rooms now destroyed, have been trans- 
ferred to three other rooms, which are entered by a door on 
the left-hand, on the second staircase; the first being called 
that of Anne @’ Autriche; the second, the Chamber da Coucher 
de Henri IV.; the third, the Salon de Heart IV.; although 
by misnomers. The Galerie Espagnole is im the adjoining | 
suite of rooms, five in number, where the works of nearly all 
the Spanish masters are arranged; the number of specimens 
being 451. This gallery was first opened in 1837, the paint- 
ings having been collected in Spain, by Baron Taylor, 
who was commissioned so to do by Louis Philippe. The 
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Standish Collection follows, being a number of pictures, 

books, and drawings, bequeathed to the ex-king by Frank 

- Hall Standish, Esq.,in 1888. The Musée des Dessinsa, is one 

of the most valuable and extensive collections of drawings in 

existence. Thirteen rooms are occupied with it; the num- 

ber of specimens being 1298. The drawings are mostly 

under glazed frames on inclined desks; and the museum 
is itself a model for such exhibitions. These rooms were, , 
as recently as the time of Charles X., used for state oc- 

casions, being splendidly painted and decorated, contain- 

ing, besides the drawings, a great number of curious and 

interesting objects both of nature and art. The Jfusée des 
Antiques is on the ground-floor, forming a series of spa- 

cious apartments from the principal entrance to the side 
next the river, and contains statuary of every description. 

The first to be mentioned is the Salle de Diane, so named 
from a celebrated statue of that goddess which it contains. 
The Salle des Cariatides occupies the whole ground floor of 
the southern half of the OLtp Lotvrr. This noble collection 
of antiques dates from 1797, and in 1803 was opened under 
the utle of Musée Napoléon. Much of it was removed by the 
allied army in 1815; but if the spoliation of aggressive war- 
fare can be justified upon any principle, Napoleon did not 
commit a greater act of aggression in collecting these remains 
of art, than the allied armies did in dispersing them. Nine 

hundred and twenty objects, notwithstanding the abstraction, 
yet remain. On another part of the same floor is the Musée 
de la Sculpture Moderne, in five halls, and contains many 

chef-d’euvres of the French school of sculpture. Qn the 
eastern ground-floor are two spacious galleries, named Jfusce 
des Plitres, being a collection of plaster casts; and on the 
south is the Galerie de Honari IV., used annually for an 
exhibition of modern sculpture. 
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_LE PALAIS ROYAL 
(THE ROYAL PALACE.) 


Tuts building is one of the most extraordinary to be found 
in Paris, containing a history in itself. Av hotel, or mansion, 
formerly stood on the site of this palace, then situated 
without the walls of the city; and being purchased by 
Cardinal de Richelieu, a palace was built by him of vast 
dimensions, comprising within itself a theatre and chapel, 
besides galleries and courts. A large and magnificent garden 
was in the rear, since formed into several streets. The 
building was designated & Palais Cardinal ; but its splen- 
dour, it is said, exciting the jealousy of the King, the 
Cardinal thought it prudent, in 1612, to present it to his 
sovereign, Louis XIII, confirming the gift by his will. The 
King soon after removed to it, calling it the Palais Roya, 
a name it has ever since borne, excepting during a short 
period of the Revolution. It is now called 4 Palaw Na- 
tional. The widow of Louis XIII. resided here, with her son, 
Louis XIV., during the turbulent times of the Fronds. The 
palace, in 1692, was ceded by Louis XIV. to the Duke 
of Orleans, on his marriage with Mademoiselle de Blois. In 
1768, a fire having destroyed part of the building, the entire 
front of the palace, with its two wings, were rebuilt as it now 
stands. The debts of the Duke of Orleans, better known by 
the assumed name of Egatité, having become so enormous, 
that 4 declaration of insolvency was meditated, it was deter. 
minelf to erect buildings with shops and places of amusement; 
in the garden of the palace. This scheme, which — | 
eminently successful, was completed in 1788. 

After the execution of Egalité in 1798, the palace was 
confiscated, and converted into sale-rooms, ball-rooms, &e. 
Tn 1796, a military commission was established in it, and 
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one of its halls fitted up for the Tribunat. It was now called 
the Palais du Tribunat, but reassumed its original name on 
the accession of Napoleon. Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of 
Canino, occupied the palace for some time, although his 
brother Napoleon always affected to despise it. In 1814 it 
was restored to Louis Philippe, then Duke of Orleans, who 
resided in it, with the exception of the Hundred Days, until 
1831, when he removed to the Tuileries. From this time 
until February, 1848, it was principally employed for the re- 
ception of foreign princes visiting Paris. 

THE Patais NATIONAL consists of a court, entered from 
the Rue St. Honoré, by’a Doric arcade and gateway. On the 
northern side is the principal building; and on the eastern 
and western, two wings projecting towards the street. (See 
the Engraving.) From the first court a triple archway leads 
through the central building to the second coyrt. Here the 
facade, forming the southern side, is more extended, pre- 
senting two projecting masses, ornamented with fluted Ionic 
columns supporting an entablature; the whole surmounted 
by an attic. On the first-floor is a fine range of windows 
belonging to the state-apartments; and on the eastern and 
westemm sides of the court are wings with galleries under- 
neath. Opposite the southern fagade, and running parallel 
with it, is the Galerie d Orleans, three hundred feet long by 
forty broad. It is paved with marble and roofed with glass, 
extending between a double range of splendid shops, over 
which is a double terrace bordered with shrubs and vases. 

Tux Garven forms a quadrangle of seven hundred feet by 
three hundred, between the southern fagade of the palace 
and the Galerie d'Orleans. It is planted from end to end 
with lime-trees and a flower-garden. The garden is further 
ornamented with a fine jet-d’eau in the centre, and several 
statues. Within the garden are three pavilions, occupied by 
persons who let out journals to read; and round them are to 
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THE PALAU Roya, = 47 
»e found politicians of every rank, and that during the whole 
lay. Under the shade of the trees rows of chairs are found, 
xccupied during the summer months by crowds of loungers. 
The privilege of supplying the frequenters of the garden 
vith refreshments, produces a rent to the proprietor of £1,520 
yer annum. Thé buildings which surround the garden are 
ul of uniform architecture, consisting of two stories and an ~ 
ittic. The shops, all on the ground-floor, are among the 
nost elegant in Panis, arranged with the greatest taste and 
neatness, and being chiefly devoted to the sale of articles of 
uxury, produce a most brilliant effect. The rents of the 
shops vary from 8,000 to 4,000 francs, or £120 and £160 
sterling annually. The double and triple shops pay in pro- 
ortion. The shops are generally in the occupation of re- 
spectable people, although it is necessary to offer less for the 
zoods than is asked. Neither are the fair Parisians who are 
met with behind the counters at all particular, making no 
scruple to exhibit to gentlemen, prints, jewellery, and watches 
of the most indelicate description. Over the shops on the 
irst-floor are a great number of restaurants ; and here for- 
merly were the gambling-houses which rendered this place so 
notorious. The upper stories, once occupied by the unhappy 
Nymphes du paré are now rented by persons of different 
professions. During the Revolution the Palais Roval became 
the rendezvous of the most violent politicians of the day ; it 
was here that the tricoloured cockade was first adopted, and 
that many of the bolder measures of the popular party were 
decided. Here Camille Desmoulina, from one of the straw 
chairs, harangued the populace on the report of the famous 
charge of the Prince de Lambesc. The club of the Jacobins 
was formed im it, as also that of the Thermidorians. The 
Dantonists met at the Café de Foy, and the Girondists at the 
Café de Chartres. 
‘Tue Lnrerior of the Palais Royal being at present almost 
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forsaken, and in a transition statc, it is scarcely ne cessary to 
say more than that the suite of noble apartments is not to 
be surpassed by any in Paris, or elsewhere. The time may 

return when the splendid salons of this palace will be in requi- 
sition, and when those scenes of gaiety which formerly threw a 
lustre around this spot may again be witnesfed. 





LE PALAIS DE LA LEGION-D'HONNEUR. 


(THE PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR.) 


Tne Legion of Honour is one of the many creations of Bona- 
parte, affording a proof of his consummate knowledge of 
human weakness. It was indeed but so much chaff thrown 
out to catch the unwary; the nbands and cordons becoming 
so many chains which should bind the possessors of them to 
the interests of a despot. It is worthy of remark that this 
new institution met with great opposition in the tribunate, 
the law for it being passed by only a small majonty. A few 
individuals also of stern principles, were not to be allured by 
such a bait; amongst whom may be named /u-perron, 
Riols, and Lepaur. The order is designed as a recompense 
for civil and military merit, and for length of public service. 
It is given for life; but may be abstracted under special cir- 
cumstances, Napoleon was, of course, its chief and grand 
master: this honour the succeeding sovereigns of France have 
retained. Its administration 1s entrusted to a Grand-chancellor, 
who resides in the palace, Rue de Lille; the order being com- 
posed of chevaliers, officers, commanders, grand-officers, and 
grand-crosses. Foreigners are admitted only, not received. 
The decorations are worn at the button-hole of the left breast, 
varying according to the different ranks. From the last official 
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returns the total umber of members was 49,386, exclusive of 
foreigners. 

This elegant structure was built in 1786, for the Prince de 
Salm, whose name it bore; but the prince having been guillo- 
tined in 1798, his residence was disposed of by lottery, and 
@ journeyman hair-dresser became its owner. 1t was devoted 
to its present purpose in 1808. The entrance presents a 
triumphal arch flanked by double rows of Ionic columns on 
either side. On the side of the arch are peristyles leading to 
pavilions forming the wings, the attics of which are adomed 
with bas-reliefs. On the principal front, which is decorated 
with six Corinthian columns, is an inscription—* Honnevr 
ET Patriz.” In the centre of the front is a circular pro- 
jection with columns, which support a balustrade crowned 
by six statues. The interior is elegant: the principal saloon, 
forming a rotunda, being forty feet in diameter. 


L'HOTEL BORGHESE. 
(porGHESE Mawsioy.) 


Tus Hote: or Mansion, inthe Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, 
was formerly the residence of the Princess Pauline, sister of 
Bonaparte ; but being purchased by the British government 
soon ‘after the peace of 1314, has since been inhabited by the 
English Ambassador. The British consular office is likewise 
here. The mansion being inclosed in a court, like many of 
the larger and more ancient buildings of Panis, presents but a 
mean appearance from the’ street. It is, notwithstanding, an 
abode well worthy of the high purposes to which it is applied, 
and with its fine garden forms one of the most noble residences 


in the citv. 
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HOTEL DES FINANCES. 


(THE OFFICES OF FINANCE.) 


Tais vast building is in the Rue de Rivoli, the front of which, 
as well as that in Rue de Castiglione, being uniform with 
other adjoining houses, but with arcades, forming a covered 
promenade. The building has several courts, around which 
are ranged the offices connected with the financial adminis- 
tration of the kingdom. The whole is well arranged, and the 
apartments of the minister are very splendid. 


HOTEL DU PREUX. 
(MANSION OF THE GOLDEN CROWN.) 


Or this building, once situated in Rue des Bourdonnais, no 
part now remains, excepting a Gothic turret-staircase, and 
a few other fragments, deposited as relics of the architectural 
style of the fourteenth century, in the Palais des Beaux Arts. 
It was called the Afaison de la Couronne d'Or, or Mansion of 
the Golden Crown, from its bearing on the outside the sign of 
a golden crown. There is nothing in its history worth 
recording. The antiquary and artist may regret its demoli- 
tion ; for our own part we think it sufficient to have specimens 
of such buildmgs on paper; and that if hundreds of other 
Gothic mansions and churches in France and England were 
removed, it would be an improvement. 
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EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS. dil 


LA MAISON DE FRANCOIS 
(THE HOUSE OF FRANCIS I.) 
CHAMPS-ELYSEES. 


THs curious piece of patchwork stands at the corner of the 
Rue Bayard, opening into the Cours la Reine. ‘Francis I. 
built a house for his sister Margaret, at Morets, near Fontain- 
bleau, in 1527, which being sold by the government in 1826, 
the purchaser had the more curious decorations of the struc- 
ture, said to be the work of Jean Goujon, brought to Paris, 
and erected upon the present site. Under the cornice 
appears a Latin inscription. Over the ground-floor is a frieze 
adorned with bacchanalian bas-reliefs, and with seven me- 
dallions bearing portraits. Numerous escutcheons appear in 
othe r parts of the building. 


THE EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS OF PARIS. 


NoTHING can exceed the importance of education in a great 
nation, its interest in every way depending upon it. In Eng- 
land,‘ liberal education has been confined within compara- 
tively narrow limits, principally on two accounts. First, it 
has not been sufficiently national, but sectarian and exclusive. 
The English universities of Oxford and Cambnidge, since 
they became Protestant, have never been, like those of Scot- 
land and France, free institutions; being confined to members 
of the Church of England, to the exclusion of all others, 
whether natives or foreigners. Almost all our public schools 
have gone upon the same absurd principle, restricting their 
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advantages to a particular portion of the population. Even 
our parochial and Sunday schools have been established on 
the same partial system; and, hence, could never be called 
national. A sectarian ées¢ having been required, it has ope- 
rated as a ratsbane, at the very threshold of our educational 
establishments. A second cause by which education has 
been retarded, has arisen from the great expense incurred in 
procuring it. To which must be added, that the management 
of our educational institutions has been left’ in the hands of 
private individuals, whether of the clergy or laity, and not - 
placed under the control of government authorities. These re- 
marks apply to all professional education ; but more especially 
to that connected with theology. Such defects have to a 
considerable extent been remedied in France, since the Revo- 
lution, by making educational institutions national and general. 
Education, moreover, is free to all, withont any test whatever 
being required; the expense, also, is comparatively trifling. 
One result must necessarily follow, that a larger proportion of 
the population, especially among the middle classes, is much 
better educated in France than in England. Still it must be 
admitted,that the want of a moral tendency has greatly lessened 
the advantages of education in France. This, no doubt, has 
principally arisen from religion and popery having been re. 
garded as convertible terms. The number of universities in 
France, prior to 1789, was twenty-three, besides various col- 
leges and schools, founded by different religious orders. 
At the epoch of the Revolution, the whole of these were dis- 
‘solved. Various attempts were afterwards made to supply 
their loss, although a very considerable time elapsed before 
this could be accomplished. All educational establishments 
are now under the direction of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and a council of nine members ; no academy whatever 
being allowed to be created, without the express permission 
of the council. Throughout France there are nine faculties 
» 
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of the law; three of medicine ; six of the sciences and lettefs ; 
six of Catholic theology ; and two of Protestant theology ; be- 
side military schools. In the University or FRANCE, at 
Paris, all other schools throughout the country may be said 
to centre. 

THE ACADEMY oF PaRis consists of five faculties, viz :— 
Sciences, Letters, Theology, Law, and Medicine. The three 
first of these are established at the Sorbonne; where also is de- 
posited the university library. (1.) The faculty of the sciences 
has professorships for astronomy, mathematics, algebra, che- 
mistry, mineralogy, botany, zoology, and comparative pbysi- 
ology. (2.) The faculty of letters comprise, the Greek language, 
Latin eloquence, Latin poetry, French eloquence, aud the 
French language, with eloquence, poetry, philosophy and history. 
(3.) Theology, including dogmatic and moral theology, with 
sacred eloquence and Hebrew. (4.) The faculty of law is 
established at the Ecole de Droit, Place du Pantheon. Here 
law is taught in the most general acceptation of the word. 
(5.) The faculty of medicine, Place de ’Ecole de Medicine, 
instructs im all subjects connected with anatomy, surgery, 
medicine, and midwifery; besides clinical medicine, surgery, 
and obstetrics, at different hospitals. The lectures by all the 
professors are delivered in public, and gratuitously. The 
degrees of bachelor, licentiate, and doctor, are conferred by 
the different faculties respectively ; the faculty of medicine 
conferring only the degree of doctor. The number of stu- 
dents amounts to at least ten thousand. The professors 
receive annual salaries, varying from two to eight thousand 
francs. Besides these, there are in Paris various royal col- 
leges, having their professors; and a normal school for the 
education of those who are desirous of becoming candidates 
for professorships. But on these we need not enlarge. Paro- 
chial schools are not common in France, the education of the 
poorer classes being generally neglected. 
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#We proceed to a description of our pictorial illustrations of 
buildings connected with science. 


LA BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE. 
(THE NATIONAL LIBRARY.) 


Tris library deserves notice, not for the splenduur of its 
architecture, but for its splendid contents. The side of this 
immense building is in the Rue de Richelieu; but our view is 
taken from the court, which is entered through an archway. 
The Bibliothéque only occupies part of the site of the Hotel de 
Mazarin; the Royal Library, which had been collected by 
different sovereigns. of France, having been removed here in 
1721. Louis XV. greatly augmented the collection; the 
number of printed books amounting at the time of his death 
to more than 100,000. Upon the suppression of the monas- 
teries at the Revolution, the manuscripts and printed volumes 
found in them were chiefly deposited in this library. Napo- 
leon greatly enriched it by treasures from the Vatican and 
other libraries, although many of these were restored when 
the allied armies occupied Paris in 1815. ) 

The entire Bibliotheque may be divided into five distinct 
sections. (1.) THE PrintEp Books, which are on the 
ground and first floors, and several galleries above. The 
number of volumes is calculated, including duplicates and 
pamphlets, at more than 1,400,000. The public reading- 
gallery is a fine room, and is generally crowded by the stu- 
dious of alJl classess. 

(2.) Tox CoLLecTION or Manuscripts is arranged in 
galleries on the first and second floors, consisting of 
about 125,000 volumes in various languages. The original - 
manuscript of Telemachus, by Fenelon; a volume of about 
three hundred pages, containing the names of all the vic- 
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tims of Robespierre ; and a few other manuscripts, are usually 
poioted out to strangers. 

(3.) The third section consists of THE CabineT or MEDALS 
AND ANTIQUES, forming a distinguished part of this noble 
establishment. The number of medals and coins is com- 
puted at 150,000. Prince Torlonia, Duke of Ceri, made a 
valuable addition to the collection, in 1845, by presenting 
twenty antique vases to Louis Philippe. They were found in 
1835, in the Necropolis of ancient Agylla, afterwards called 
Cacre, in Etruria. 

(4.) THe CoLiecTion oF EncGravines forms the next 
section, and is both complete and valuable. The origin of 
this collection is referred to the time of Henri III., in 1576, 
and has been gradually increasing. The number of prints 
amounts to 1,300,000, arranged in 9,600 portfolios. The 
fifteenth century is represented by the works of sixteen 
engravers; of the sixteenth century, by fourteen; the works 
of fifty-one engravers of the seventeenth century are to be 
found here; the series of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies comprise the works of all the well-known masters. 
The specimens of natural history are numerous; of portraits, 
still more so, amounting to 90,000. The costumes of various 
countries and ages form another interesting series. Prints 
illustrating the history of France are contained in 150 vo- 
lumes. To which may be added 800,000 maps, charts, &c. ; 
56 folio volumes of the topography of Paris; and 500 folios 
filled with plans and general views. 

(5.) THE GaLLerRy OF ANCIENT ScuLpTuRE is also on the 
ground-floor, consisting of mummies, idols, statues, &c. 

(6.) THE SALLE DES ANCETRES, is a room in the court-yard, 
fitted up in the exact proportions of the Egyptian original, 
with the hieroglyphic inscriptions, and graven figures, repre- 
senting the ancestry of Thoutmes III., found in his sepulchre 
at Karnac. The figures are sixty in number. It deserves 
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notice, in conclusion, that though many of the articles found 
in the Bibliotheque were of great value, they nevertheless 
were respected during the fury of revolutionary times. This 
is highly creditable to the Parisian populace. 


LE PALAIS DE LVINSTITUT. 
(THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE.) 


Tars edifice was built in 1661, after the designs of Levau, on 
or near the site of the Tour de Nesle, Quai Conti, and with 
funds bequeathed by Cardinal Mazarin. It was founded as 
a college for natives of Roussillon, Pignerol, Alsace, and 
Flanders, which had been recently conquered or annexed to 
the crown. From this circumstance it was called le College 
des Quatre Nations. The front forms the concave segment 
of a circle, terminating at the extremities by projecting pavi- 
lions, with open arcades in the basements. In the centre is 
the great hall, (formerly the church,) composed of four 
columns and several clustered pilasters of the Corinthian 
order, surmounted by a pediment, in the shield of which is a 
clock. Above the front rises an attic, adorned with compo- 
site pilasters, and pierced with lofty arched windows, the 
whole surmounted by a dome, having a small cupola, vases 
being placed along the roofs of the pavilions. 

The interior consists of public rvoms for the institute, 
reading-rooms, galleries, and rooms for two libraries; a ge- 
neral one, originally bequeathed by the founder of the college 
and called Bibliotheque Mazarine, containing about 150,000 
printed books, and 3,700 manuscripts ; and another, entitled 
the Bibliotheque de U Institut, being peculiarly rich in all sci- 
entific works, both national and foreign, and contains com- 
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plete series of nearly all the transactions and periodical pub- 
lications of the scientific societies of the world. It consists 
of about 100,000 volumes. The remaining apartments are 
tenanted by various officers connected with the institute. A 
number of fine statues and busts will be found in the libraries 
and public rooms. 

The disorganizing frenzy of the Revolution swept away 
existing institutions, whether good or bad. Indeed, so much 
corruption everywhere existed, that it was found easier to 
destroy and reconstruct than to reform. The National Con- 
vention of 1793, decreed the abolition of all the literary and 
scientific societies, denominated Academtes, which had previ- 
ously been established. The reign of terror was ill suited for 
the cultivation of the arts and sciences; but immediately 
after the fall of Robespierre, the celebrated Abbé Gregoire 
directed the attention of the existing government to the state 
of the arts. A decree passed the convention in October, 
1795, for founding the Jnstitut, which was designed to re- 
place the ancient academies. Bonaparte, in 1803, made 
some further improvements in it; but upon the Restoration, 
Louis XVIII. issued an ordonnance, in March 1806, by which, 
for the four classes of the Institute, four academies were sub- 
stituted: viz. (1.) the Académte Francaise; (2.) the Académie 
Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres ; (3.) the Académie 
Royale des Sciences; (4.) the Académie Royale des Beaux 
Arts; to which,in 1832, a filth was added by Louis Philippe, 
viz. (5.) the Académie des Sciences, Morales et Politiques. 
The nomination to vacant places is balloted for in each 
academy, subject to the approval of the government. Every 
member receives a salary of 1,500 francs. Each academy 
holds a weekly sitting. The institute comprises two hundred 
and seventeen members, besides seven secretaries, forty-three 
free academicians, thirty-three associates, and two hundred 


and twenty correspondents. 
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To the Académie Frangate, consisting of forty members, is 
entrusted the composition of the French dictionary, and the 
general care of the language. (2.) The Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres is also composed of forty mem- 
bers, and ten free academicians, besides foreign associates 
and correspondents. Its labours are directed to the learned 
languages, antiquities, monuments, translations of foreign 
literature into French, and to the formation of archeological 
collections. Many learned works have already been printed 
under its superintendence. (3.) The Académie des Sciences 
has under its care the advancement of the sciences generally. 
The proceedings of this academy are considered to be so im- 
portant, that an epitome of its transactions is published every 
Monday. The members are sixty-five in number, besides 
ten free academicians, eight foreign associates, and other cor- 
respondents. (4.) The Académie des Beaux-Arts is com- 
posed of forty-one members, ten free academicians and many 
associates. Painting and the fine arts generally, with mu- 
sical eompositions, are the objects of its care. (5.) To the 
Académie des Sciences, Morales et Politiques is assigned 
the charge of mental and moral philosophy, with jurispru- 
dence and political economy. This academy has thirty aca- 
demicians, five free academicians, and five foreign associates. 
All the academies hold an anniversary, at which prizes are 
given. 


LECOLE DE MEDECINE. 


(THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE.) 


TuHE firet stone of this edifice, after the designs of Gondouin, 
was laid by Louis XV., in 1769, on the site of the ancient 
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Collége de Bourgogne, but it was not opened until 1776. It 
comprises four buildings surrounding a court. The front to- 
wards the street—the Rue de [Ecole de Médecine, presents a 
very handsome appearance, being one hundred and ninety- 
eight feet in length. The lateral wings are connected by a 
portico formed of a double range of coupled Tonic columns, 
interrupted by an arched entrance, leading into a rectangular 
court, and surmounted by a bas-relief, representing Louis XV., 
accompanied by Wisdom and Beneficence, granting privileges 
to the school of surgery; and the genius of the Arts presenting 
to the king a plan of the building. The external portico 
leads to the grand staircase on the left, at the top of which is 
a door, also on the left, leading to the library, which contains 
about thirty thousand volumes. The door opposite the staircase 
conducts to the Museum, where a large and curious collec- 
tion of human and comparative anatomical specimens are de- 
posited. Inthe more remote parts of the building is a spa- 
cious theatre and numerous class-rooms. 

A student purposing to graduate in Paris must fulfil the 
following conditions. On first presenting himself, he must 
prove, by the registration of his birth, that he is eighteen 
years of age; and, if a minor, that he is acting with the 
authorization of his parents or guardians. He must pursue 
his studies during four years, and inscribe his name every third 
month at the bureau of the Faculty. He must also previously 
have obtained the degree of bachelor of letters ; and further, 
before his first examination, that he has become bachelor of 
science. The student having made five inscriptions, may 
pass his first examination ; the subjects, natural philosophy, 
natural history, and botany. Twelve inscriptions entitles 
him to his second examination,—anatomy and physiology. 
Sixteen inscriptions being completed, he may pass the third 
and fourth examinations,—pathology, hygiene, medical juris- 
prudence, pharmacy, materia medica, and therapeutics, . The 
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fifth and last examination is, with the exception of mid- 
wifery, practical, being conducted at the bed-side. The can- 
 didate for medical honours is also required to. write a thesis — 
on a subject of his own selection. The school is.open to 
persons of every nation and creed ; and all the lectures being . 
gratuitous, the expense incurred by fees, &e., is coil | 
ratively trifling. 4a 
The obstetric art being much practised throughout Franee 
by females, suitable provision has been made for the educa- 
tion of sages-femmes, or midwives. The school devoted te 
the instruction of young women as sages-femmes is at: the 
Lying-in-Hospital, (Maison d@ Accouchement,) Rue du Port — 
Royal. The average number of pupils at this establishment 
is eighty; some of whom are maintained at their own ex- 
pense, others by different departments of France. The 
charge per annum for board and instruction is 600 francs, or 
£24 sterling. After a course of two years, a strict examin- 
ation takes place, when those who are found qualified re- 
ceive a diploma authorizing them to practise. : 





L°7ECOLE MILITAIRE. 


(THE MILITARY SCHOOL.) — 


Tue French are proverbially a military people. Napoleon gave 
this impress to the people by his numerous wars and perpetual 
conscriptions, and which ages will scarcely remove. The regu- 
lar army of France, in January, 1847, consisted of 888,496 men, 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery. The expense of this large. mili- 
tary force is put down tn the budget at 348,000,000 fr., or nearly 
£14,000,000 sterling. Besides this, in Paris, there is the Na- 
tional Guard, which, though-variable as to ‘mumbers, may be 
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stated at 56,000 men; and the Municipal Guard, under the 
orders of the Prefect of Police, consisting of nearly 4,000 
men and officers. To these must be added the sapeurs- 
pompiers, or soldier-firemen, about 1,000 in number, and of 
whom a large portion are on duty every evening in different . 
parts of Paris. These are also under the orders of the Pre- 
fect of Police. We are aware that certain modifications have 
been recently made on this subject in Paris; but in the pre- 
sent transition state of affairs, it may suffice to give a general 
idea of things as they existed at the beginning of last year 
(1848). 

In addition to the schools which have been already de- 
scribed, and others devoted to general education, which we 
cannot particularize, there are several institutions in Paris 
devoted exclusively to a military and nautical training. Of 
these the most considerable is the Ecole Polytechnique. This 
school was established by decrees of the National Convention 
passed in 1794-5. Its object is to form pupils for the artil- 
lery, engineering, the marine service, bridges, and highways, | 
mining, telegraphs, and other departments, into which persons 
cannot be admitted without having studied in this school. A 
great number of excellent officers, engineers, and scientific 
men have been educated in this establishment. Jt also de- 
serves a passing remark, that the courage of the pupils of 
this school has on several memorable occasions been put to 
a severe test. Not to notice the part which they took in the 
late outbreak, it is certain that the success of the populace 
in July, 1830, mainly depended upon them. When the 
royal guard attacked the pupils of the Polytechnic School, 
to carry off their cannon, the latter perceiving the fault of the 
guards in attacking them in front, exclaimed, “They don’t 
know their trade ; we shall defeat them!” It was the body of 
one of these youthful warriors, who had fallen in the attack 
of the Tuileries, which, covered with crape, was placed on 
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the throne of the state-room amid the shouts of his com- 
panions. No wonder that the last ordonnance of the infa- 
tuated Charles X. should have been, as is said to be the fact, 
for the suppression of this school. Pupils are admitted to 
the Ecole Polytechnique from the age of eighteen to twenty. 
They must be natives fof France, or naturalized ; and free 
from any physical defect. Prior to admission they undergo a 
rigid examination. The terms are 1,000 francs a year, be- 
sides providing themselves with a uniform, books, and instru- 
ments. The period for study is two years, and the number 
of pupils about three hundred. Some of the pupils on 
leaving are allowed a salary of 1,200 francs, to receive in- 
struction in the art of projecting and constructing routes, 
canals, bridges, and the different branches of civil-engineer- 
ing. This establishment is called, L’EcoLE pes Ports 
ET CHaussEES. The number of pupils is limited to one 
hundred. 

Another military establishment, is the EcoLe p’ETat 
Major, Rue de Grenelle, destined to prepare pupils for the 
stafi-service. The term of study is two years; when those 
pupils who may have passed the examinations with honour 
are appointed, in turn, as vacancies occur, to lieutenancies of 
the staff, but are attached during four years, to infantry or 
cavalry regiments of the line. 

The building denominated L’EcoLte Mutairs, (see the 
engraving,) 1s a complete misnomer, not having been em- 
ployed for educational purposes since the year 1788. It was 
originally founded by Louis XV., for the gratuitous education 
of five hundred young gentlemen, to be chosen from the sons 
of poor noblemen. It was opened in 1762. The benevolent 
Louis XVI. designed to make this building an adjunct to the 
Hétel Dieu; but was prevented from so doing by the break- 
ing out of the Revolution, when it was transformed into 
barracks for cavalry. Napoleon made it his head-quarters. 
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It now forms barracks for about 4,000 men, infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery. 

The Ecore Miuitaree, built after the designe of Gabriel, 
from its size, beauty, and situation, is one of the most com- 
manding objects in Paris. I¢ forms a parallelogram of 1,320 
feet in length by 780 in breadth. The south, or principal 
” front, (see engraving,) faces the Place de Fontenoy, and 

exhibits very chaste specimens of the Corinthian, Ionic, and 
Doric orders. The general basement is Doric, surmounted 
by Ionic columns ; the projecting centre is of the Corinthian 
order, crowned by a triangular pediment, and a quadrangular 
dome ; presenting, in the whole, a rich and imposing appear- 
ance. The fresco paintings, by Gebelin, on the pediments 
of the wings, are in fine preservation. 

The northern facade of the Ecole Militaire, or that towards 
the Champs de Mars, though inferior to the other, is, not- 
withstanding, a very attractive object. It has a central pro- 
jection of Corinthian columns; the vestibule being adorned 
with four rows of columns of the Tuscan order. Other build- 
ings and offices attached to this establishment, surround fif- 
teen different courts and gardens. The centre columns of 
the building still show the effects of a systematic attack which 
the Swiss guards endured, when they retired hither in the 
memorable struggle of July, 1830. 

The Camp DE Mars, or Field of Mars, is a large tract of 
land, extending from the Ecole Militaire to the river Seine, 
2,700 feet long by 1,320. It is flanked by ditches faced with 
stone, having four rows of trees on each side, and is entered 
by four gates. The sloping embankments, extending nearly 
-its whole length, were formed by the infatuated population of 
Paris, of both sexes and all ranks, more than 60,000 in num- 
ber, for the’ celebrated Féte de la Federation, which took 
place on the 14th of July, 1790 ; when an altar being erected 
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trously to the king and the people need not be told. In 1794, 
(June 8th,) a still more criminal mockery was exhibited here, 
when the wretched Robespierre, the self-clected Priest of 
Infidelity, at the head of the Convention, impiously dared to 
celebrate a féte to the SuprEME Berna, forgetting that the 
prayers of the wicked are an abomination to the righteous 
Governor of the Universe. A more acceptable oblation was 
offered to insulted Deity, only fifty days after the celebration 
of this unholy /é/e (July 28th): the heart’s blood of this 
monster of iniquity being made to flow, under the axe of the 
guillotine. The Champ de Mars, in 1796, witnessed the 
celebration of the death of Louis XVI., when the public 
authorities of a deluded nation took an oath of hatred to 
royalty. Here, likewise, did the restorer of royalty, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, in December, 1804, deliver the eagles to the 
army, on his accession to the empire. Here too, in 1815, 
did Napoleon hold the memorable Champ de Mai, just be- 
fore the fatal Battle of Waterloo, when he attempted, but in 
vain, to excite the enthusiasm of the Parisians in support of 
his perishing glory. Louis Philippe, moreover, became an 
actor on the same arena, when, on his accession to the 
throne in 1830, he distributed colours to the National Guards. 
And, finally, on the night of the 14th of June, 1837, were 
twenty-four persons suffocated, or trodden to death, on this 
spot, while celebrating the marriage of the late Duke of 
Orleans. The ordinary destination of the Champ de Mars 
is for military tactics and horse-racing. 





L’OBSERVATOIRE. 


(THE OBSERVATORY. ) 


On the establishment of the Academy of Sciences, by Louis 
XI1V., Claude Perrault received orders to prepare a design for 
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an Observatory, and which was finished in 1672. The whole 
building is of stone, neither wood or iron having been used 
in its construction. The principal part of the edifice having 
been found useless, a lower building has been erected on the 
eastern side, in which nearly all the observations are now 
made. This is so placed that two sides are parallel, and two 
perpendicular, to a meridian line traced on the floor of a 
room on the second story, from which the longitude is 
reckoned ; its direction being marked by an obelisk at Mont- 
matre, distant nearly three and a half English miles from the 
Observatory. On this line, between Dunkirk and Barcelona, 
the observations were made for determining the length of the 
arc of the terrestrial meridian, between the equator and pole, 
now fixed at 5,130,740 toises, the ten-millionth part of which 
has been adopted for the métre, or standard linear measure, 
in France.* The line of the southern front is taken as the 
latitude of Paris. This Observatory is the centre from 
whence have diverged the several trigonometrical calculations 
for forming the government map of France. The collection 
of modern telescopes and other instruments, chiefly, we be- 
lieve, of English manufacture, 1s exceedingly good. A 
choice library of about 45,000 volumes is attached to the estab- 
lishment. The Bureau des Longitudes holds its sittings here 
every week, and presents annually to the government the 
“Annuaire,” and “ Connaissance des Temps,” which are then 
published. An amphitheatre has lately been built, where the 
well-known M. Arago gives his popular lectures on astronomy. 

On a space against the wall to the east, between the Ob- 
servatory and the. garden of the Luxembourg, Marshal Ney 
was shot in December, 1815; being one of the eae 
epilogues of the Battle of Waterloo. 


* For an explanation of this, reference should be made = the article 
. Maer 3 in this work. 
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the institution was permitted to languish for the want 
of funds. But from the establishment of the Consulate 
to the present time, the Jardin des Plantes has been 
munificently provided for by the state. It is under the con- 
trol of the minister of the interior; and consists, first, of a 
GARDEN containing medicinal, indigenous, exotic, and peren- 
nial plants, domestic herbs, flowers, &c., scientifically ar- 
ranged in hothouses, greenhouses, and the open air; the 
tota) number of the species of plants alone amounting to 
twelve thousand. Second, of an extensive MENAGERIE, to 
which reference has already been made. (See our engraving.) 
Third, a CABINET OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, said to be the 
richest in existence, prepared and arranged chiefly by the 
unwearied exertions of Baron Cuvier. Fourth, a GALLERY oP 
ZooLoey, arranged, with some little variation, according to 
the system which Cuvier has so lummously developed in 
his incomparable work entitled, Le Régne Animal distribué 
@apres son Organisation. The total number of specimens 
amounts to upwards of two hundred thousand, presenting a 
systematic and progressive arrangement of animal ayganisa- 
tion, from its lowest manifestations, as in the sponge, until it 
arrives, link by link, to its highest perfection in man. Fifth, 
a MINERALOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL GALLERY, which is like- 
wise most extensive, and which has been recently arranged 
with great care by Professors Brongniart and Cordier. The 
collection of minerals 1s one of the most precious in ex- 
istence, containing a great number of very choice specimens. 
The fossils are peculiarly valuable and complete ; the speci- 
mens also of geological rocks are all large and fine. The 
indefatigable Cuvier greatly enriched the fossil department, 
the beautiful specimens of the tertiary formations having been 
entirely collected by him. The number of specimens al- 
together exceeds sixty thousand. Sixth, the BoranicaL 
GALLERY, containing an extensive general herbal, originally 
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begun by the ingenious Vaillant, and continued by other 
distinguished botanists. A large collection of woods of all 
kinds, fruits, and grain are here well arranged. The number 
of dried plants exceeds three hundred and fifty thousand, 
aud more than four thousand five hundred specimens of 
woods, fruit, &c. A library of about thirty thousand volumes 
and fifteen thousand pamphlets is attached to the institution. 
The manuscripts, accompanied with original designs; the 
magnificent paintings of fruit and flowers upon vellum; and 
upwards of six thousand drawings, filling ninety portfolios, 
form an unparalleled collection. 

The buildings in which these diversified cabinets are found 
require no particular explanation, having been constructed 
for use rather than ornament. Fifteen professors are con- 
nected with the establishment, who give regular courses of 
lectures upon all subjects of natural history. Two masters 
also are appointed for giving instruction in drawing and 
flower-painting. All the lectures are open to the public, and 
are gratuitous. 


é 


THE THEATRES OF PARIS. 


THE drama in France, though taking precedence in point of 
time to that of England, took its rise from the same cause— 
the mysteries which were represented by pilgrims on their 
return from the Holy Land. A company was formed in Paris 
towards the close of the fourteenth century, under the name 
of Confréres de la Passion, who for the first time established 
a permanent theatre in Paris. The great hall of the Hopital 
de la Trinité, Rue Samt Dénis, being the spot where plays, 
under the name of mysteries and moralities, were performed, 
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the subjects being taken chiefly from the Gospels, or the Acts 
of the Apostles. Charles VI., King of France, granted 
letters-patent in 1402, for the protection of this fraternity. 
Such dramas, far from being moral, were generally the re~ 
verse, and often indecent and impious.* Sundays and holi- 
days were the usual times for performance, after vespers, 
which being concluded at an early hour, the mystery began 
about one o’clock at noon, and continued until about five. 
The price of admission at this period was two sous each 
person. This troop or company afterwards united with an- 
other, called Enfans sans Souct, who acted farces enlivened 
with songs. In some of these the abuses of the church 
were attacked; the clergy, and the pope himself, under 
the significant name of Stupid Mother, (Meére-sotte,) were 
coarsely ridiculed and censured. 

Theatricals had but little improved in the time of Henn IV. 
(1589.) Many dramatic writers, indeed, had appeared, the 
most prolific amongst whom was doubtless Alexandre Harde, 
a native of Paris, who undertook to furnish six tragedies 
every year. He is believed to have composed more than 
five hundred plays. The plot of one play acted at the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, then, in fact, the Théatre Frangais, will show 
that play-goers must easily have been pleased. A man and 
his wife quarrel. The wife reproaches her husband for 


* ‘We subjoin a short extract from a Mystery on the Passion, censisting 
of a dialogue between God the Father and an Angel. 


“L’Ance.—Pére Eternel, vous avez tort, 
Et devriez avoir vergogne ; 
Votre fils bien-aimé est mort, 
Et vous dormez comme un ivrogne. 


“Dieu Le Pere.—Il est mort ? 
“*L’ANGE.—Oui, foi d’homme de bien. 


“Drev Le Pere.—Diable emperte qui n’en saveit rien !” 
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frequenting the public-house, and allowing the goods at 
home to be seized for the king’s taxes. ‘The husband alleges 
as a reason for spending his money, that his earnings went to 
the king, not to himself; and that henceforth, instead of 
drinking wine at three sous a bottle, he would have that at 
six sous. The wife, little moved by such reasoning, becomes 
noisy and violent. In the midst of this fracas three col- 
lectors enter, demanding the taxes; which not being forth- 
coming, they are about to distrain the goods. “Who are 
you?” exclaims the husband to his new guests. ‘ Officers 
of justice,” was the reply. Hereupon the indignant husband 
entered upon a long and impassioned harangue to prove that 
they were not such. During this debate, the wife perceiving 
that her clothes and linen, contained in a trunk, were in 
danger, sat upon it. One of the officers, in the king’s name, 
commands her to get up, which she accordingly does. The 
trunk is opened; when, to the amazement and entertainment 
of the spectators, three devils arise out of it, and carry off 
the three tux-gatherers. 

About the year J600, two permanent theatres were esta- 
blished; one being occupied by a company which took the 
title of Troupe de la Comédie Frangaise ; the other, with 
the consent of the brethren of the Passion, became located 
in that quarter of Paris called the Marais. 

Such was the state of the drama until the time of Cardinal 
Richelieu, minister of Louis XIV. Prior to this period 
comedy, or farce of intrigue, had chiefly prevailed; vet, 
having frequent allusions to political subjects, and sparing 
neither princes nor clergymen. But the wily churchman, 
Richelieu, perceived the necessity of having the drama under 
his own control, for the purpose of assisting him in the 
establishment of that despotism for which succeeding mo- 
narchs have been made to suffer. Poets when dependent on 
a court, must be subservient to that court. This Corneille 
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found exemplified in himself. Writers of less talent, but 
more subservient to patronage, were preferred before him ; 
and but for the favourable decision of the French public, his 
brilliant inspirations would have remained in obscurity for 
some time longer. Richelieu and the Academy had recom- 
mended a rigid observance to the rules or unities of the 
ancient dramas. Corneille accordingly produced six come- 
dies and one tragedy, upon the antique models. He, how- 
ever, was so enamoured with the Spanish dramatic taste, that 
he ventured to give way to his romantic tendencies, and pro- 
duced that chef-dauvre of French tragedy—Le Cid. In 
two of his best creations which followed, viz:—Les Horaces 
and Cinna, he complied with the conventional rules of the 
Academy. Of all the French writers of tragedy, Corneille 
approaches more nearly to the style of the English than any 
other. 

Moliére stands at the head of all comic writers. He 
was the father of comedy of character; and in this con- 
tinues unrivalled. His plots in general are taken from the 
Spaniards; while his approximation to the Italians, in 
some of his comedies, gives them more the character of 
farces than comedies. Moliére’s plays may be justly con- 
sidered as so many pictures of the times in which he lived. 
The frivolity and voluptuousness of the upper circles, had 
already become proverbial, although the court had not yet 
displayed that open licentiousness by which it was afterwards 
disgraced during the regency, and the reign of Louis XV. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that many of the comedies 
which succeeded those of Mo)jiére, and which are founded 
upon intrigue, should not be specimens of moral purity. 
Stull, it must be confessed, that many of the productions of 
this period, founded as they are upon character, are by no 
mean® objectionable as to their tendency. Beaumarchais’ 
comedies, which appeared when the ancient regime was about 
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being broken up, and immediately preceding those revolu- 
tionary movements, which ultimately destroyed the ancient 
nobility of France, evince an increased freedom in politics, 
and licentiousness in morals. The Barber of Seville and the 
Marriage of Figaro were the precursors in a dramatic school, 
which almost equalled the indecent and immoral ribaldry 
exemplified in the writers of English comedy — Wycherly, 
Behn, Congreve, Farquhar, Dryden, and Murphy. 

The plays of Racine have always held a distinguished 
place amongst the dramatic literature of France. He was, 
from the very epoch of his first appearance as an author, a 
great favourite. Patronized by the court of Louis XIV., and 
submitting to the conventional rules of antiquity, he procured 
a popularity which time and political events have but little 
affected. Most of his plays still retain possession of the 
stage. Racine, moreover, being brought up a Jansenist, he 
has carefully infused the strict morality of that sect into his 
dramatic writings; and not a sentence, or even a word can 
be found throughout his writings, which might not be pro- 
nounced from the pulpit. The tragedies of Esther and 
Athaliah, based on subjects derived from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, were written by command of Madame de Maintenon, 
for the use of the celebrated female establishment of Saint- 
Cyr, and were recited by the inmates of that house before a 
select audience. These dramas are masterpieces of their 
kind ; and are accompanied, according to the practice of the 
ancients, with a chorus. Whatever excellency, in the esti- 
mation of a Frenchman, may attach to French tragedy gene- 
rally, and to the productions of Racine in particular, certain 
it is that to an English ear they are extremely dissonant. 
The French language not admitting of blank verse, the per- 
petual intonation of rhyme, produces a most unpleasing 
effect upon a foreigner; the chanting or singing ‘in the 
delivery being no less injurious to the sense than offensive 
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to the ear. This fault is much less apparent in declaimers 
of the first order than in others. The celebrated Talma was 
regarded as singularly correct in his gnunciation, having 
obviously taken the English school of declamation for his 
model. The same thing was no less apparent in the enun- 
ciation of Mademoiselle Georges ; and, although in a less de- 
gree, in the far-famed artiste of modern times—Mademoiselle 
Rachel. To an Englishman it is a complete paradox to 
notice, that his more volatile neighbours the French can 
listen to the recital of long passages of from fifty to a hundred 
lines with the deepest attention and the greatest pleasure. 
Perhaps the solution of this problem is, that the French go 
to a theatre to be instructed and sobered; but the English 
to be cheered and amused. The works of Racine,* however, 
possess such transcendent excellency that they will always 
range with the French classics, retain their place on the 
stage, and hgld a conspicuous place in every well-furnished 
library. 


* Racine we have said was a Jansenist, having been brought up at 
Port Royal, near Paris, the very cradle of Anti-Jesuitism. He published a 
beautifully written history of Port Royal, although in a strain of continued 
panegyric. Port Royal was doubtless endeared to the poet by many 
pleasing associations. On one occasion, however, he showed a disposition 
to be hostile to his old friends, publishing several severe letters in reply to 
Pierre Nicole's work, entitled Héresies Imaginaires, &c. He tells the following 
little story of Marie Angelique, the pious and excellent abbess of Port Royal, 
which, since it shows the weakness of poor frail mortality, even in good 
people, our readers will at least smile at its narration. One evening two 
capuchins arrived at Port Royal, asking that hospitality which the house 
was accustomed to give. Although received coolly, they at length were 
shown into a room and supper ‘brought in. But at the moment when 
drawing towards the table, the devil, says Racine, determining that they 
should not sup at ease, suggested to the mind of an attendant that one 
of these capuchins was a M. Maillard, a great enemy of the Jansenists, 
This whisper at length reached the ears of the venerable Angelique, the 
lady-abbess; who hereupon hastening into the parioir, inquired what 
bread and what wine had been put upon the table of her guest, 
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Few writers of tragedy appeared after Racine, anti] the 
time of Voltaire. Thomas Corneille, brother to the great 
Corneille, wrote vesy correctly, and would probably have 
been esteemed, but for a comparison with the more brilhant 
productions of the elder Corneille. The tragedies of Cre- 
billon rapidly acquired a degree of reputation, which they 
could not long maintain. The energy of his style became 
neutralized by an unceasing desire rather to horrify than 
to affect. They have, therefore, sunk into oblivion. Many 
other writers of tragedy might be mentioned, as Pradon, 
Lafosse, Duché, Compistron, Pellegren, Longepierre, and 
many others; but it must suffice to say, that their produc- 
tions brought little fame to their authors, and no advance- 
ment to the art. 

Voltaire, notwithstanding his wonderful versatility, has, in 
the opinion of all French critics, earned for himself a place 
as a dramatic artist, beside Corneille and Racine. His inde- 
pendent spirit enabled him, to a considerable extent, to break 
through those conventionalisms with which his predecessors 
were spell-bound, and to treat his subjects with appropriate 
historical truth. Ever waging an unceasing warfare with 


Finding that white bread and the best wine had been served up, 
she ordered the same to be instantly removed, and supplied by coarse 
bread and cider. The good fathers, who had each taken a taste 
of the wine, wondered at the change which had been made; yet having 
finished their homely repast retired to rest, surprised that penitence 
had thus been forced upon them. In the morning they desired to 
celebrate mass; a privilege which could not be denied them. M. de 
Bagnols, a resident at Port Royal, perceiving that the suspected Jesuit was 
one of his own relations, and of the same faith with himself, informed the 
reverend abbeas of the fact; who could make no other reparation for 
the past, than by giving her guests a hearty welcome, and ordering that 
the holy friars should be well supplied with white bread and the best 
wine. It is instructive to learn that a mind like that of the Abbess 
Angelique’s was not exempt from the weakness in little things so com- 
mon to humanity. 
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superstition, fanaticism, and hypocrisy, he has combined 
in his tragedies the most exalted sentiments of hberty 
and morality, with the greatest strength and purity of 
style. His creations, in the impersonations of Lusignan and 
Nerestan, in Zaire, are at once pictures of truth and sensi- 
bility. Tancréde, is no less deserving of the highest com- 
mendation. The motives of honour and love therein deve- 
loped are free from every ignoble intermixture, exhibiting 
chivalrous sentiments in their purest form. In Alzire, Vol- 
taire has gone yet further, exhibiting the old Spaniards 
as opposed to the Peruvians; and has pourtrayed, with 
great historical truth and noble pathos, the innate depravity 
and treachery of the former towards the latter. The plan of 
Brutus is said to have been sketched in England, and power- 
fully exhibits the effect which the publicity of republican 
transactions is capable of producing on the stage. 

But of all the wonderful creations of Voltaire, Merope, in 
our judgment, is the most complete. The plot, and its 
gradual and general developement are perfect. Its popularity 
on its first production was surprising. Even in modern times, 
when the principal character 1s entrusted to an artiste like 
Mademoiselle Georges, its thniling effect upon an audience 
is not to be described. “It is fact,” says La-harpe,* “that of 
all Voltaire’s productions, Merope obtained the most com- 
plete success: it amounted even to enthusiasm, tears flow- 
ing from the first act to the last. What greatly contributed 
to this was, that as fortune had given him a Gaussin for Zaire 
and Alzire, so had he a Dumesnil for Merope. His enemies, 
notwithstanding, neither respected the production or its suc- 
cess; each but redoubled their anger. Numerous libels were 
published, but in vain: the public voice was entirely in his 
favour. Merope was the means of procuring for its author 
the patronage of government, with titles and pensions. — It 

* Cours de Littérature, tome ix. p. 199. 
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moreover opened the door of the Academy to the philosopher 
of Ferney. “On the first representation of Merope, Fe- 
bruary 20th, 1743,” says another writer,* “ Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil kept the audience in tears through three succes- 
sive acts. Voltaire was brought by force into Marshal 
Villars’ box, where he was kissed by the Duchess of Villars, 
in compliance with the wishes of the pet, and at the request 
of her mother-in-law. This led to the ridiculous custom of 
calling for the author of a successful piece.” Although the 
French confine their dramatic writers of the first order within 
very narrow limits, allowing only the following a place in 
that class; viz. P. and T. Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Reg- 
nard, Crebillon, and Voltaire, yet the number of authors 
who wrote for the stage until the epoch of the Revolu- 
tion, and whose productions may still be regarded as re- 
taining a place there, are very great, amounting, at least, 
to from sixty to seventy in number. Amongst these, besides 
the names already mentioned, may be noticed in tragedy, 
Belloy, Chateaubrun, Decaux, Genest, La-harpe, Le-franc, 
Lemierre, and Piron; and in comedy, Baron, Barthe, Boissy, 
Brueys, Collin d’Harleville, Dancourt, Destouches, Diderot, 
Dufresny, Fabre d’Eglantine, Gresset, Hauteroche, Legrand, 
Lesage, Marivaux, Poisson, Quinault, Rochon de Cha- 
bannes, Saurin, Scarron, and Sedaine. From this enume- 
ration of authors on the drama, it may be concluded that 
the French have always been a play-going people: a fact 
which is confirmed by the great number of theatres in 
Paris, and in the larger provincial towns. The government of 
France likewise has always considered it necessary to give 
large sums of money annually for upholding the numerous 
companies of players everywhere to be found throughout 
the provinces, but especially in Paris. 

Under the monarchy, the court, from the earliest periods 

* Monthly Review, 1777. 
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of the drama, was regarded as the special patron of the 
players. The company, at the head of which wag*the cele- 
brated Moliére, was in the employment, so to speak, of 
Louis XIV. Many of this poet's pieces were written by ex- 
press command of the king, upon some special occasion, 
and represented before the court, and within the precincts of 
the royal palace itself; certain members of the court, on 
some occasions, taking a part themselves in the drama which 
was played. The history of the Tartuffe, or Hypocrite, a 
powerful comedy of Moliére’s, and obviously levelled against 
the Jesuits, is curious, from the picture which it gives us of 
the times when it was produced. The first three acts were 
represented at Versailles in May, 1664, before the king. It 
was afterwards enlarged to five acts, and played the 29th of 
November of the same year, at Rinci; and again in Novem- 
ber of the next year, a placet having been obtained from 
the king, authorizing its performance. It was much talked 
of; and those against whom it was principally designed used 
their utmost endeavours for its suppression. It was not 
until August of the year 1667, that the Tartuffe was acted 
at the Theatre Frangais, in Paris. Its success with the 
public was complete ; but the very next day its representa- 
tion was forbidden by the despotic monarch. Only eight 
days after the suppression of the Tartuffe, an immoral piece, 
called Scaramouche Hermite, was performed before the court. 
On leaving the theatre, the king said to one of the princes 
present, “I wonder why those who regard the comedy of 
Molicre so scandalous, should not utter a word against that 
of Scaramouche.” “ The reason for that,” replied the prince, 
“is, that the comedy of Scaramouche only jests with heaven 
and religion, of which these gentlemen care nothing; but 
that of Moliére jests upon themselves; that they cannot 
bear.”* A petition was presented to the king in his camp 


* Guvres de Moliere, tome iii.— Preface. 
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before the city of Lille, in Flanders, to withdraw the pro- 
hibition against the Tartuffe, and which, in spite of every 
opposition, was at length granted. Moliére had the grati- 
fication of triumphing over his ghostly enemies, by the re- 
appearance of his favourite creation, the Tartuffe, the Sth 
of February, 1669. 

The court of Louis XVI., though never so splendid as 
that of his immediate predecessors, yet retained a great 
passion for the drama, and which, possibly, made an im- 
pression on the public mind unfavourable to morality. It 
is true that the young and lively Marie Antoinette, the Qucen 
of France, delighted in taking a part in such performances ; 
and for which she has been repeatedly, and perhaps unjustly 
censured. Precedents were to be found for this practice 
amongst her graver predecessors. The princes of the blood, 
in the times of Louis NIV., had played before the Duchess of 
Burgundy, in J. B. Rousseaw’s Magic Girdle. Even in the 
apartments of the virtuous Madame de Maintenon, a theatre 
was to be found, where the duchess of Burgundy, the duke of 
Orleans, and other persons of the court, had been accus- 
tomed to perform. The eminent actor, Baron, gave them 
lessons in the histrionic art; and was further honoured by 
being permitted to play with them. For this distinguished 
company the majority of Duché’s tragedies are acknowledged 
to have been composed. The influence of a court upon the 
morals of a people must always be very great; and since the 
young queen was more a slave to pleasure than ccremony, 
and condescended to take characters not always of the most 
dignified description, it 1s not to be wondered at if such an 
example should produce a strong and permanent impression. 
All classes of society imbibed a taste, not merely for seeing 
theatrical representations ; but also for taking a personal part 
in them themselves. Formerly, perhaps, a private gentleman 
would have thonght himself disgraced in mctamorphosing 
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limsclf, even in his own circle, into an actor; but now, there 
was not a man of rank, a fivancier, or a citizen in easy 
circumstances, who would be without his theatre. Even the 
very head of the magistracy, unmindful of his dignity, did 
not hesitate to get by heart the luwest comic parts, and per- 
form them.* 

That the queen acquitted herself well in the histrionic art, 
is not to be denied. Madame Campan, a competent judge 
in such matters, pronounces favourably upon the ability of the 
queen in such performances. The circumstances which gave 
rise to these performances were as follow. A house called Le 
Petit Trianon, detached from the palace of Versailles, had 
been presented to Marie Antoinette, by the king; and where 
she would sometimes remain for a month together. At first it 
was her intention to live at Trianon, free from the trouble and 
display of all artificial amusements; but she changed her mind, 
and according to the fashion of the times, determined upon 
acting plays, for the amusement of herself and friends. The 
Comte d’Artois was the only young man admitted into the com- 
pany of performers ; and the audience consisted of the King, 
Monsieur, and the princesses who did not play, and a few ladies 
of the court; making altogether about forty persons. The 
number, from various causes, was afterwards increased. 
Caillot, a celebrated actor, and Dazincourt, both persons of 
acknowledged good character, were selected to give lessons. 
M. Campanu was appointed prompter and stage-manager. 
La Gaguere Imprecu was one of the first pieces performed 
at Trianon. The queen, played Gotte ; the Countess Diana, 
Madame de Clainville; and Madame Elizabeth, Lafleur. 
Into the character of Gotte, the queen is said to have thrown 
considerable life, performing her part with great spirit The 
same was said of the queen’s personation of Colette, in the 


* Vistoire de Marie Antoinette. 
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Devin du Village, M. @Adhemar taking the part of Colin. 
Her Majesty laughed heartily at the tremulous voice of her 
old beau, observing, that it would be difficult for malevolence 
itself to find anything to criticise in the choice of such a 
lover.* In the course of the following scasons, Le Roi et le 
Fermier ; Rose ef Colas; Le Sorcter; L’Anglais a Bour- 
deaux ; and others were performed. According to Baron 
Grimm,t the queen was pre-eminently great in the comedy 
of the Barber of Seville. The parts were thus cast :— Rosine, 
the queen; Figaro, Le Comte d’Artois; Comte Almavira, 
le Comte de Vandreuil ; Basile, le Duc de Guiche ; Bartholo, 
M. de Crussol. In the fourth act of this comedy the queen 
enacted her part with a grace and truth which would not have 
failed of obtaining applause for an actress however obscure. 
The king was present at every performance, and was highly 
amused with these plays. This is more than can be said of all 
the guests. For on withdrawing, at the end of the perform- 
ance, a few of the visitors have been heard to say, that the 
piece “was royally il] played.”{ But such remarks, com- 
bined even with a diminished popularity, made but little 
impression upon the independent mind of Marie Antoinette. 
When she has been told that her extreme plainness in dress, 
the nature of her amusements, and her dislike to that splen- 
dour which ought always to attend a queen, she gave herself 
an appearance of levity, which was misinterpreted by a por- 
tion of the public, and replied in the words of Madame de 
Maintenon, “I am upon the stage, and, of course, I shall be 
either hissed or applauded.”’§ 

The truth is, that the times were very rapidly altering; 
and that while royalty was at this epoch on the wane, the 
drama also was beginning to assume a freedom which it 
had not before possessed, combined possibly with a loss of 

* Madame Campan’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 225. 
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that purity which the French drama had hitherto retained. 
Beaumarchais was a great means of producing this twofold 
revolution. Madame Campan gives us some particulars of 
these changes, which must not be passed over in silence. 
Beaumarchais had already, in a variety of ways, forced 
himself upon public attention, when he wrote his “ monstrous 
but diverting” comedy of the Marriage of Figaro. It soon 
began to be talked about as a triumph of the new philosophy 
over former opinions. The comedy was in fact cast in the 
genuine infidel mould, Figaro being made to say, that “ none 
but little minds dreaded little books.” When the censors of 
the police had pronounced against its performance, a general 
desire for hearing it read seemed simultaneously to pervade 
all classes. The king was appealed to, and unhappily made 
himself a party in this silly controversy. The play was read 
before his majesty, but with frequent interruptions. Figaro, in 
one of his soliloquies, attacks various points of government ; 
on the hearing of which the king rose, and indignantly ex- 
claimed, “ That’s detestable ; that shall never be played: the 
Bastille must be destroyed, before this play can be licensed !” 
Still the patrons of Beaumarchais determined that, at all 
hazards, the Marriage of Figaro should be performed. ‘The 
parts were distributed among the actors of the Theatre Fran- 
gais ; the Hotel des Menus-plaisirs borrowed for the purpose ; 
and a vast number of tickets distributed for the day of per- 
formance, which was already fixed. aA Lettre de cachet 
served only, when the theatre was nearly filled with specta- 
tors, to prohibit the performance. Permission was afterwards 
obtained to have the Marriage of Figaro performed at the 
country house of M. Vaudreuil, the objectionable passages, 
it was alleged, having been expunged. But when the 
comedy was performed, by royal permission, in April, 1784, it 
was found that not a single passage had been erased. It 


was received with maddened enthusiasm by the audience. 
= 
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Although the author was soon after committed to the 
Bastille, still the court had so far lost its influence that 
it dared not suspend the performance; and a crowded audt- 
ence extolled the work to the skies, on the seventy-third suc- 
cessive night of its production. Henceforth the comic muse 
of France became no less free and licentious than that of 
England. 

Little was to be expected from the drama durmg the 
stormy days of the Convention and Directory : but under the 
vigorous administration of Napoleon, new dramatic ideas be- 
gan to develop themselves. Among the earlicr cultivators of 
the romantic drama, the first place certainly belongs to M. 
N. Lemercier. Wis tragedy of Agamemnon is considered 
nearer perfection than any other production sincc tlic times of 
Racine and Voltaire. In his drama of Pinto, he has exhi- 
bited. the freest intermixture of humorous scenes, combined 
with grave situations, showing all the vacillations, inquictudes, 
and reverses of political changes. 

Since the revolution of 1830, the Ingher departments of the 
French drama have been in full activity. The events of that 
period must be regarded as no less a victory in art, than in 
politics. Victor Hugo has hitherto shown himself amongst the 
foremost and ablest emulators of the Shakespearian school ; 
while Alexandre Dumas and Alfred de Vigny, are the most 
distinguished in the modern romantic school. The higher 
walks of comedy still continue almost without an aspirant ; 
the vacancy being supplied by the inspirations of Moliére, 
although in tone and manner belonging to a by-gone age. 
We will only add, in conclusion, that in the judgment of 
critics compctent to decide such a question, that there is no 
reason for apprehending any permanent decay of dramatic 
artin France. The trashy Vaudeville may for a time run its 
course, but a better taste will presently return. The French, 
as we have already said, are a play-going people ; and beside 
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that pecuniary support which the masses of the population 
will continue to give, there ever has been, in the French 
people, a more lively susceptibility for the histrionic art, than 
is to be found among some of their neighbours, making them 
peculiarly alive to the attractions of the stage. 

THE Treatres or Paris, although not so large as the 
principal theatres of London, are, notwithstanding, more nu- 
merous, better adapted for hearing, more efficiently maintained, 
and altogether better regulated than those of our metropolis. 
The disgraceful scenes witnessed at the entrances of our thea- 
tres, and the nuisances and disturbances within, are in Paris 
unknown. The prices of admission are also lower. The 
theatres of Paris and its suburbs afford accommodation for 
30,000 persons. The number of persons connected with the 
theatres throughout France, is said to amount to 22,000 per- 
sons; receiving amongst them 30,000,000 frs. This, if 
equally divided, would furnish an annual income to each person 
of 1,500frs., or £60 sterling ; but when the unequal distribution 
to different artists is considered, a large proportion of the 
corps de theatre, must be left with very slender means indeed ; 
leaving to females no alternative, but starvation or prostitu- 
tion. One-tenth of the receipts of all places of public amuse- 
ment in Paris must be appropriated to the maintenance of 
hospitals and other chantable mstitutions. About 1,150,000 frs. 
are annually voted by the legislature towards the support of the 
principal theatres. It was formerly the custom to play in 
court dresses, but this absurdity has been suppressed; and 
now, chiefly by the laudable exertions of Talma, the theatres 
present, in their fableaux virans a faithful representation of 
the costume of the times to which the pieces respectively refer. 
So great is the mania for theatricals amongst the Parisians, 
that it is no unusual thing, on special oceasions, for the doors 
of the theatres to be surrounded by persons at twelve o’ clock 
at noon, to obtain admission at seven o'clock in the evening. 
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Our readers will be surprised, when informed that the grand 
night for theatrical performances is on the Christian sabbath. 


L;ACADEMIFE ROYALE DE MUSIQUE.—(fnterior.) 
(THE FRENCH OPERA-HOUSE.) 


QorEN ANNE of Austria, mother of Louis XIV., was passion- 
ately fond of theatricals. Even when in mourning for her 
husband, and in spite of the remonstrances of her confessor, 
she would resort to the play-house. Mazarin, the rising 
minister of the times, determined, in 1645, to introduce an 
Italian opera-company into Paris. Their first appearance 
was made in the theatre of Petit Bourbon, when the Festa 
Teatrale and la Finta Pazza were performed. A French 
opera was played, for the first time, before Louis XIV. 
in 1659, at Issy. After various attempts had been madc 
to obtain an exclusive privilege for playing operas, the 
same was granted by the king to the celebrated Jean 
Baptiste Lulli, who opened his theatre, situated near Rue 
de Guénéyaud, with a piece eutitled les Fétes de [Amour 
et de Bacchus, in which several noblemen of the court 
danced. This company, in 1673, was transferred to the 
theatre of the Palais-Royal, afterwards to a theatre near the 
gate of Saint-Martin, and then to a new theatre built by 
Maidemoiselle de Montansier in Rue de Richelieu, and which, 
by a decree of the Convention in June, 1795, became national 
property. Here French operas continued to be performed, 
until 13th February, 1820, when, in consequence of the assas- 
sination of the Duke of Berri at its doors, the building was 
condemned to be pulled down. The erection shown in the 
engraving, though intended but as a temporary structure, 
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supplied its place, and appears likely to remain. Its prin- 
cipal fagade is in the Rue Lepelletier. The interior is 
commodious, seating nearly two thousand persons. The 
French opera is conducted under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the government. The actors are pupils of the 
Conservatoire de Musique; and in the corps de ballet are to 
be found the most distinguished dancers of the day. The re- 
presentations are always got up with singular splendour in 
every department. 


THEATRE DE LOPERA COMIQUE. 
(THE COMIC OPERA-HOUSE.) 


Tus theatre, situated in the Place des Italiens, was formerly 
known as the Salle Favart, and once was occupied by the 
regular Italian company. It is a handsome and commodious 
building, having a front adorned with a portico of six Ionic 
columns. The interior is elliptical, having three tiers of 
boxes. The whole theatre is replete with comfort to an 
audience. The pieces performed are of a light and comic 
character. 


THEATRE DE L’OPERA AMBIGU. 
(THE MELO-DRAMATIC OPERA-HOUSE.) 


Tus pretty little theatre was built in 1828. The front is 
ornamented at each story with columns, supporting a cor- 
nice and entablature; and the upper story, instead of 
windows, contains niches with allegorical statues. The peri- 
style is surmounted by a terrace, and the ground-floor next 
the boulevard is skirted with shops. 
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THEATRE DU VAUDEVILLE. 
(THEATRE FOR VAUDEVILLES.) 


Tus minor theatre is in the Place de la Bourse, and was 
opened in 1827. It presents a narrow front, ornamented 
with columns of the Ionic and Corinthian orders and pi- 
lasters. The interior is circular, and holds about twelve 
hundred persons. The house is fitted up with great taste. 
The company also is said to be excellent. 
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THEATRE DE LA PORTE SAINT MARTIN. 


THE opera-house having been burnt down in 1781, this edi- 
fice was for a time used in its stead. It is large and com- 
modious ; although devoid of external merit. Dramas and 
vaudevilles are performed here. 
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THE MARKETS OF PARIS. 


BEFORE entering into particulars upon the Paris Markets, it 
seems necessary ta give some little explanation of the me- 
trical, or decimal system of weights and measures, now 
adopted throughout France, partially established by a decree 
of the Convention in 1795, and confirmed by a law which 
came into operation January Ist, 1840. The basis adopted 
for all weights and measures is the METRE, which is the ten- 
millionth part of the distance from the pole to the equator. 
This is assumed as the unit of length; and frédm which, by 
decimal multiplication and division, all other measures are 
derived. The length of the quadrant of the terrestrial meri- 
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dian was ascertained by Messrs. Delambre and Méchain, by 
measuring an arc of the meridian between the parallels of 
Dunkirk and Barcelona, 


The following table, drawn up with great care, will suffi- 
ciently explain the subject, and assist in ready calculations 
of French weights and measures. 











Systematic Names. French Value. Enylish Value. 
Measures of Length. 
Myriamétre . .| 10,0000 métres . . . . ..| 62138 miles. 
Kilometre 1,000 métres . «| 10°93633 yards. 
Décamétre ‘ 10 metres 10°93633 yards. 
METRE _| Fundamental unit of weights 
and measures, being the| { 39°371 inches, 
1-10,000,000th part of the! for 3:2808992 feet, 
arc of the meridian, from| | or 1-093633 yards. 
the pole to the equator . 
Decimetre 1-10th ofa métre . . . .| 3°937079 inches. 
Centimétre 1-100th ofa metre . . . .{| 0°393708 inch. 
Millimétre. .| 1-1000th ofa métre . . . .}| 003937 inch 
Superficial Measure. 
Hectare - | 10,000 square metres .| 2°471143 acres. 
Are. 100 square metres . | 0098845 rood. 
Centiare lsquare metre .... .fll square yard. 
Measures of eae 
Kilolitre . .|1 cubic metre, or ages ae 
décimétres . | 220-0668 gallons. 
Hectolitre 100 cubic décimatres . | 22:00967 gallons. 
Decalitre 10 cubic décimétres . . | 2°20097 gallons. 
Litre ee .| L cubic décimétre : 0°22009 gal. or 1°760773 pts. 
Décilitre . 1-10th cubic décimitre . . | 0°17608 pint. 
Measures of Solidity. 
Stére . lcubiemétre. , . . . | 35°31658 cubic feet. 
Décistére . 110th cubic métre . 3'53166 cubic fect. 
Weights. 
Millier . . | 1000 kilogs, or 1 French ton .| 19°7 ewt. 
Quintal . | 100 kilo mes . 1:97 cwt. 


: ; gram 
Kilogramme . .| Weight of 1 cubic décimatre of 


2°680 3 Ib. troy, or 2°2055 


Hectogramme 
Decagramme 


Gramme . 


Deécigramne . 


water of the temperature of 


39° 12° Fahrenheit . 


1-10th of kilogramme 


“| 1-100th of kilogramme . 


1-1000th of kilogramme 
1-10,000th of kilugramme . 


Ib. avoirdupuis 


3:2 ounces troy, or 3°52 
ounces avoirdupois. 


. | 643 pennyweights troy. 


pennyweights, or 0-682 
ounces troy 
10438 grain troy. 


15°438 erns. troy, or 0.643 
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The quantity of provision required in Paris, although great 
in itself, is small as compared with that of London, parti- 
cularly in meat. The ordinary daily consumption of Paris 
in grain and flour, is about 2,000 sacks, each weighing 
159 kilogrammes, or 350 Ibs. avoirdupois. The price of 
bread is fixed twice a month by the municipal authorities ; 
and for the best quality, may be averaged at six sous per 
kilogramme, or about l¢d. per Ib. English. The average 
value of oxen in the Paris markets is from 300 to 400 francs 
a head ; cows, from 190 to 250 francs ; calves, 75 to 90 francs ; 
and sheep, from 20 to 26 francs each. The retail price of 
meat, from 4d. to 8d. pence. No cattle are ever allowed to 
be driven through the streets, or slaughtered within the pre- 
cincts of the city. The capacious mind of Bonaparte per- 
ceived the evils resulting from such practices, and provided 
a sufficient remedy. In 1809, five public abattoirs, or 
slaughterhouses, were constructed at the extremities of the 
city ; three of these establishments being in the north of 
the city, and three in the south. They contain, together, 
one hundred and seventy-six distinct slanghterhouses. Be- 
sides these, there are three others in a Cifferent part of the 
town, appropriated exclusively to the use of the pork-butchers. 
The abattoirs have also suitable houses attached for melting 
the tallow, and drying the skins. The principal cattle-market 
is at Bourg-la-Reine, near Paris, which is held every Monday. 

The following is a pretty correct statement, in round num- 
bers, of the consumption of Paris in 1846. 


Hectolitres. In value, francs. 

Fine Oils . . . . s - - 5,277 | Sea-fish . . . . . . 6,620,242 
‘Wines... . 1,048,831 Oysters . .. . . . 1,859,868 
Spirits . . . . . 654,908 | Fresh-water fish. . . . 710,368 
Cider and Perry . . 17,581 | PoultryandGame . . 9,417,771 
Vinegar . . . . . 18,872 | Butter .. . . . . 9,832,174 
Beer. . . . . . 126,142 | Eggs... . . 1. 5,738,069 
Oxen . . ..... « 79,995 

Kilogrammes. | Cowa . . . . . . «© » 22,586 


Grapes . . . . . 208,208 | Calves... . . . | «84,360 
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Im value, francs. ‘ K Uoprammes 

Sheep... + + . + » 486,445 { Coarsemeat .. . . 3.668,062 

Bulls . . . . « « . + 4,848 | Sausages, hams, &c.. . 1,337,911 

Bucks . . . ++ 6 + 243 | Offal. . . . . . . 1,685,185 

Goats. . «1. 6 © e 2 333 | Cheese . ... . . 1,501,471 
Pigsand boars .. . . 96,886 | Bread. . .... 140, 

KHogram mes. Hectolitres. 

Pies, prepared meats &c. 370,192 | Oates ...... . 983,669 


The gross value of the provisions cousumed in Paris is 
stated at} 350,000,000 frs.; which is thus divided :—Wine, 
49,000,000 frs.; milk, 12,000,000 frs. ; groceries, 78,000,000 frs.; 
salt, 2,000,000 frs.; bread, $8,000,000 frs.; meat and 
pork, 40,000,000 frs. ; vegetables, 15,000,000 frs. In addition, 
it may be noticed, that the annual consumption of potatoes is 
about 325,000 kilogrammes, or about 650,000 lbs. English. The 
daily consumption of peas, in the season, is 200,000 litres, 
or 52,837 gallons ; and more than twenty cart-loads of water- 
cresses are brought into Paris daily. On some particular 
days, as many as 30,000 pots of flowers, valued at 45,000 frs., 
are exposed in the different markets for sale. 


HALLE AU BLE. 
(THE CORN-MARKET.) 


Tuis vast building is used for wholesale dealing in all sorts 
of grain and flour. It was built in 1767 after the designs 
of Le Camus de Mesiéres, and is one hundred and twenty- 
six feet in diameter. The roof is hemispherical, formed by 
concentric circles of iron, covered with copper, and has a 
skylight in the centre. An arcade of twenty-five arches 
passes round the inner area; behind which, under the 
double-vaulted roofs, supporting galleries overhead, are piled 
sacks of flour; the centre containing sacks of unground grain. 


The whole space will hold 30,000 sacks. Two curions 
3.C 
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double staircases lead to the granaries above. On the sonth- 
em part of the exterior is a Doric column, erected in 1572, 
by order of Catherine de Médicis, and is the only relic of the 
Hotel de Soissons, which once occupied this site. It is 
ninety-five feet high. Within the building are twenty-four 
bureaux for flour and meal-factors. 


MARCHE SAINT GERMAIN. 
(MARKET OF ST. GERMAIN.) 


No general market in Paris is so commodious as that of which 
we are now totreat. It was built in 1811, of a parallelogram 
form, 276 feet by 225, in a plain and substantial manner, 
affording every advantage of light and air, with a fountain in 
the centre. Each of the fronts has five entrances, closed by 
iron gates. In the galleries are about four hundred stalls 
arranged in four rows. ‘To the south of the principal struc- 
ture is a building appropriated to butchers. A guard-house, 
bureaux for the inspectors, and other dependencies, are at- 
tached to the buildings. 


MARCHE AUX FLEURS ET AUX ARBUSTES. 
(THE FLOWER AND ‘SHRUB-MARKET.) 


Tus elegant parterre occupies the whole length of the Quai 
Dessaix, and presents, on Wednesday and Saturday espe- 
cially, (the market-days,) no inadequate proof of the devotion 
of the Parisians to flowers. It is diversified by rows of 
trees, and two fountains. For its display of flowers and 
shrubs it is far before Covent Garden. 
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THE HOSPITALS OF PARIS. 


NUMEROUS establishments for affording relief to the sick, 
to foundlings, to the aged, infirm, and unfortunate, existed in. 
Paris at a very early period; but until the period of the revo- 
lution, nothing could exceed the wretchedness which pre- 
vailed in these abodes of human suffering. Their mal- 
administration caused a dreadful mortality among the inmates. 
Every successive investigation did but confirm the appalling 
facts, without giving birth to any efficient measures for their 
amelioration. The report of the Academy of Science on the 
subject of the hospitals, made by order of Louis XV1., showed 
a most deplorable state of things. The construction of four 
new hospitals was ordained by the king; but though all 
classes seemed willing to promote the design, little was doue, 
arising partly from the prodigality of the minister, Calonne, 
partly from the low state of the finances, and partly from the 
events which preceded the revolution. ‘The first shock of 
this moral volcano having passed away, the convention, by 
several acts, decreed, that part of the patients in the hospitals 
should be removed into convents, or other structures which 
had become national property ; and afterwards, that two new 
hospitals should be erected. The civil hospitals, in 1801, 
were placed under the superintendence of a general council, 
and an administration committee. The military hospitals 
being placed under the government of the etat-major of the 
garrison of Paris. The general council meet every week at 
the Hotel de Ville. Since this period a considerable altera- 
tion in the hospitals has taken place for the better. 

The civil hospitals of Paris are divided into three classes: 
1, General hospitals, open to those complaints for which a 
special hospital is not provided; of these the Hétel Diew is 
the principal: 2, Special hospitals, destined to the sole 
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treatment of particular classes of disorders ; and, 3, hospices, 
or alms-houses. This description of charitable institution is 


the more necessary, since there are no poor-laws in France. _ 
The total number of patients admitted, during the year 1845, 
into the general and special hospitals, was 153,850. The 
number of patients cured, 140,372; the total number of 
deaths, 13,768. The different hospices received, during the 
same period, 21,835 persons; the exits being 20,164, and the 
deaths 1507. The greatest number of beds occupied at any 
one time, during the vear, was, for the general and special 
hospitals, in March and December; the smallest number, in 
July and August. The expense of sustaining the charitable 
institutions of Paris, under the supervision of the general 
administration, was, in 1845,18,767,842frs. being 2,658,496 frs. 
less than the total receipts. The average cost of each patient 
per day, in the general hospitals was | fr. 75.c.; Special 
hospitals, 1 fr. 80 c.; and hospices 1 fr. 40c. 


LHOPITAL DE LHOTEL-DIEU 
(THE HOSPITAL OF HOTFL-DIEU.) 


TRADITION pronounces Hotel Dieu to be the oldest hospital 
in Paris, having been founded in the 7th century by St. 
Landre, a bishop of Paris. Although several kings granted 
privileges to it, yet until a comparatively late period, it 
remained in a most wretched condition. Its situation is con- 
venient, being close to the cathedral church of Nétre Dame, 
and partly built over the river Seine. The buildings are re- 
markable rather for their solidity than architectural excel- 
lence. The chief entrance is a projecting Doric vestibule, 
surmounted by a triangular pediment. The wards are large 
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and well ventilated ; the laboratory and its appendages, being 
on a magnificent scale. Considerable improvements in the 
buildings have lately been made, and which are still in pro- 
gress. The number of beds at present do not exceed eight 
hundred and fifty, designed both for men and women. Thirty- 
three nuns and twelve novices attend on the patients. The 
hospital is free to all wounded or sick persons ; children, in- 
curables, and the insane excepted, together with thase having 
cutaneous or syphilitic diseases. The average number of 
patients on the books, is 12,000; and the average mortality 
is one to eight. A chapel of great antiquity 1s connected with 
the hospital, once known as the church of St. Julien le 
Pauvre. The exterior exhibits proofs of belonging to the 
thirteenth century, but the interior is doubtless of a later 
period. Several goud paintings are here still preserved. 


LILOSPICE DE LA SALPETRLERE. 
(THE HOSPITAL OF SALTPETRIERE.) 


Tuts immense establishment had its origin in the civil war, 
which at the beginning of the reign of Louis XIV. had drawn 
an immense number of indigent persons to Paris. The pre- 
sent buildings were constructed for their use ; its name being 
derived from the premises having been previously employed 
forthe manufacture of saltpetre. The hospital is 1,680 feet in 
length, and 1,164 in breadth; its superfices being 108,640 
square yards. All its arrangements are on a grand scale. 
A Doric gateway gives access to a spacious court, which 
scrves as @ promenade. ‘The principal front to the north- 
West 1s more than six hundred feet in length, having four 
3D 
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projecting pavilions. In the centre is a vestibule, fronted by 
three arches, leading to the church.. There are two gateways, 
one of which, belonging to the wing built by Cardinal Mazarin, 
is named after him, and bears in the tympanum his arms, 
supported by two figures in bas-relief. The hospital is now 
appropriated exclusively to females, and who amount gene- 
rally, inclusive of attendants, to about 6,000. The inmates 
are divided into three classes, viz.:—1, Reposantes, or aged 
officials of the hospital; 2, Indigent persons being in health, 
or invalided only by old age, or infirm, decrepit, or incurable ; 
3, Epileptic persons or lunatics. The number of beds for 
patients is 4,988, of which number 1,470 are occupied by 
lunatics, idiots, or epileptic patients. The lunatics, of whom 
about three-fifths are dangerously mad, are kept in separate 
infirmaries, and treated with the greatest attention. The 
harmless are allowed to amuse themselves in the occupations 
which they fancy, especially in gardening. Those in health 
are employed in sewing: and this is done to such an extent 
that 48,000 military sacks have been known to be completed 
in the hospital during a single month. 


LYHOSPICE DE BICETRE. 
(THE HOSPITAL OF BICETRE.) 


Tus charitable institution is about a mile from Paris, on the 
road to Fontainebleau. It was formerly a chateau belonging 
to the Bishop of Winchester, from whence came by a corrup- 
tion the name Bicetre. It was bought by Louis XIV., for 
an hospital for military invalids; but when the Hotel des 
Invalides was built by that monarch, this house was appropri- 
ated to its present benevolent purpose, that of an asylum for 
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indigent aged men, and male Trimatioa: Bicetre has an open 
Jituation on lofty ground, and is therefore more healthy than 
the other hospitals of Paris. It presents a square of nine 
hundred feet,’ and contains three courts. The building is 
warmed and well ventilated, having large rooms for the re- 
ception of the inmates during the day. The dormitories, work-. 
shops, gardens, and court-yards are spacious. Those who 

" work, receive trifling wages, part of which may be expended | 
for a supply of better food ; the residue being paid them when 
they leave. The daily allowance is a portion of soup, a pound 
and a- quarter of bread, four ounces of meat, vegetables or 
cheese at night, and a quarter of a pint of wine. The average 
daily cost for each inmate is about 90 centimes, or 8}d. 
English. An infirmary forms part of the establishment, where 
every attention is paid to the sick. There are 3,000 beds for 
those in health. In the interior of the house, the lunatics, 
idiots, and epileptic, about eight hundred in number, are 
accommodated. The most lenient treatment towards them is 
observed. 


HOTEL DES INVALIDES. 
(THE HOSPITAL FOR INVALID SOLDIERS.) 


So long as the horrible art of war lasts, so long should its 
victims be provided for. War may. be a pastime to princes, 
and the road to promotion for military officers; but to the 
private soldier, on whom the brunt of warfare must fall, it 
presents nothing but present danger, fatigue, and death; and 
for the future, mutilation, disease, and poverty. For such, a 
last comfortable home should be provided; where the pesti- 
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lence of the camp cannot rage; hunger and privations cannot 
harass; bayonets, balls, and shells cannot kill. Such an 
asylum was provided for the French veteran and disabled 
soldier by Louis XIV., when he built the Hotel des Invalides. 
Formerly the only resource for the worn-out soldier in France 
was to resort to the bounty of monastic establishments. 
Henri IV., in 1596, formed an asylum for military invalids in 
a decayed convent, in the Faubourg St. Marcel. This insti- 
tution was removed to the Bicetre by Louis XIII.; but the 
number of invalids having greatly increased, Louis XIV. 
laid the foundation of the present magnificent edifice, which 
was carried on to completion by Bruant, in 1706. The 
church was afterwards enlarged, and various additions made 
to the building at different times. The entire edifice now 
covers sixteen acres of ground, enclosiug fifteen courts. At 
the Revolution, it took the name of Temple de 1 Humanité, 
being always respected during the turbulence of that period. 
Napoleon called it the Temple de Mars ; but at the Restoration 
its original title was resumed. ‘This splendid institution is 
under the direction of the Minister of War. The governor is 
generally the senior marshal of France ; having under him a 
lieutenant-general, commandant of the hotel ; a colonel-major, 
three adjutant-majors, and three sub-adjutant-majors, who di- 
rect the administration of the establishment ; one almoner, two 
chaplains, a physician, a surgeon and apothecary, with ten as- 
sistants: twenty-six Sisters of Charity, and two hundred and 
sixty servants of all kinds are in attendance. The number of 
officers employed in its management is one hundred and se- 
venty. All soldiers disabled by their wounds, and those who 
have served for thirty years and obtained a pension, are entitled 
to become inmates of this institution. The hotel will accom- 
modate 5,000; but at present it has only about 3,000 inmates. 
The whole of the inmates, whether soldiers or officers, are 
boarded, lodged, and clothed. The service of the officers is 
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of plate, the gift of the Empress Marie Louise. The time 
for breakfast is from half-past eight to ten o'clock; and 
dinner from four to five; soup is served early in the morning 
besides. The breakfast consists of soup, beef, and vege- 
tables ; the dinner, meat, vegetables, and cheese. At each 
meal about half-a-pound of meat is served to each man. A 
litre of wine, and one and a half Ib. of bread are received 
daily. Each man has his bed, straw mattress, wool mattress, 
and bolster, with a press for his clothes. The pay of the 
invalids is according to the following scale per month :— 
private soldier, two francs; corporal, three francs; captain, 
ten francs; colonel, thirty francs. The same uniform is 
common to them all. 

The exterior of the HOTEL pres INVALIDEs presents a noble 
appearance. It is approached by an esplanade planted with 
trees. Before the northern front is a wide terrace, laid out as 
a garden, and bounded by a fossé; on it are placed five 
bronze cannon, the fruits of former victories. The principal 
front of the hétel is six hundred and twelve feet in length ; it 
is divided into four stories, and presents three pavilions. 
The central projection is decorated on each side with Ionic 
pilasters, which support a grand archivolt, adorned with tro- 
phies. On the sides of the grand entrance are colossal 
figures of Mars and Minerva. 

The interior fully corresponds with the exterior magni- 
ficence of the building. It is replete with every convenience 
which such an establishment requires. While the library and 
council-chamber afford conveniences for matters of business, 
the dormitories on the first and second stories are alike re- 
markable for their extent, order, and cleanliness. The in- 
firmaries, likewise, are on an extensive scale. On the ground- 
floor are four grand refectories. One devoted to the officers, 
and three to the sub-officers and privates. They contain 
each thirty round tables, for messes of twelve. There are 

SE 
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two kitchens, suitably fitted up. More than 1,500¢bs. of 
meat are boiled every day, and a similar quantity for ragouts; | 
sixty bushels of vegetables are consumed daily. The spit is 
large enough to roast 400 lbs. of meat at a time. 

The Cuurcy or CHAPEL OF THE INVALIDES is justly con- 
sidered a chef-d’ceuvre of modern French architecture. Itis 
built in the form of a Latin cross ; the dome occupying the point 
at which the shorter limb crosses the other. From the ground 
to the vane is three hundred and twenty-three fect. The 
general form of the church is very elegant. -On the outside 
are forty columns of the composite order, supporting a balus- 
trade. In this church Napoleon distributed, July 14, 1804, 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, to two thousand members 
of the order, on their taking the required oath. The sword 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia, in 1806, was presented to 
this establishment by the same individual. On the evening 
before the entrance of the allied armies into Paris, in 1814, 
Joseph Bonaparte ordered nine hundred and sixty standards 
here deposited, and which had been taken from the enemies 
of France since the Revolution, to be burnt. 


THE PRISONS OF PARIS. 


In no city of Europe, during the middle ages, were the 
prisons more incommodious and unhealthy than at Paris. 
Louis XIV. effected a partial reform; but on the accession 
of Louis XVI. to the throne, the prison system had expe- 
rienced but little improvement. M. de Malesherbes, and 
afterwards M. Necker, made the amelioration of prisons a pro- 
minent object in their administration. The Revolution for a 
time stopped any further reform ; but, in September, 1791, a 
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law was passed which established houses darret, of justice 
eand detention. All other prisons were prohibited; mildness 
towards the prisoners being enjoined. Scarcely, however, 
had this measure begun, when the system of terror and arbi- 
trary imprisonment filled the prisons with those who ought 
ever to have been strangers to them. The Bastille at Paris, 
and other state-prisons in France, form a history at which 
humanity must continue to shudder. But of all the pnson 
scenes ever witnessed those which took place during the reign 
of Danton, Marat, and Robespicrre, in the Parisian prisons, 
exceed anything ever perpetrated in a civilized country. 
The downfall of the miscreant Robespierre, in July, 179-4, 
having happily put an end to this state of things, the 
victims of persecution combined with the voice of public 
opinion, in demanding a change in the prisons. By a 
decree of the Convention, in 1795, separate prisons were ap- 
pointed for different classes of offenders. The changes also 
in criminal legislation have produced a sensible effect in 
prison regulations. The removal of prisoners from one depot 
to another, is performed with greater promptness and de- 
corum than formerly; and the newly-built prisons being 
under the more immediate Inspection of the municipality 
of Paris, important changes for the better have been the 
result. There are nine prisons in Paris: (1,) for persons 
under accusation, or under trial ; (2,) for debt; (3,) for poli- 
tical offences, and offences liable to only one year’s imprison- 
ment; (4,) for those condemned to death or to the hulks; 
(5,) for juvenile criminals; (6,) for females. There is besides 
a military prison, under the jurisdiction of the minister of war. 
In all the penal prisons the criminals are allowed books and 
writing materials; they are bound to observe their religious 
duti¢s, according to their respective creeds; meals are in 
common, and work obligatory. Visits are permitted from 
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their friends. Men receive 1} lb. of bread per day; women 
somewhat less. - 

La CoNncIERGERIE, a name derived from the word conciérge, 
or keeper. This prison is now principally used for persons 
during their trial, who are brought here from other houses of 
detention. Criminals condemned to death pass their last 
hours in this prison, their arms bound down by a straight- 
waistcoat. The associations connected with this prison are 
of the most painful character, to some of which reference has 
several times been made in the former part of this work. 

The Prison DE L’ABBAYE, was formerly a house of deten- 
tion within the jurisdiction of the Abbaye of St. Germain des 
Prés. Several underground dungeons, now unused, are to be 
found in this most gloomy place of confinement. The hor- 
rible massacres which took place here during the Revolution 
can never be forgotten, and to which reference has already 
been made. It now serves as a house of arrest for military 


offences. 


THE CEMETERIES OF PARIS. 


NoTHING can be more absurd and mischievous than the prac- 
tice of England in mingling the dead with the quick. Our 
forefathers, indeed, were silly enongh to do so; but in these 
modem times, it would be better to imitate the conduct of 
the Romans, and bury the dead without the city walls, along 
the sides of the high roads, rather than continue the practice 
of ancient Egypt, and bury the dead amongst the dwellings of 
the living. The founders of the French Republic early per- 
ceived the folly of permitting the clergy to inter either within 
the churches, or the ground contiguous ; and passed a law, 
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in 1790, expressly prohibiting such practices, ordering the 
gold burial-places to be closed, and cemeteries to be formed 
at a distance from the town or village. During the revolu- 
tionary tyranny, persons were buried anywhere, and any how; 
but from and after the year 1800, various decrees were issued 
for the regulation of cemeteries, and which, at the expiration 
of a little time, were constituted nearly as at present. 

The cemeteries of Paris are principally three, viz. the 
Cemetiére de Montmatre, for the northern part of the metro- 
polis; Mont Parnasse, for the southern; and Peére la 
Chaise, for the eastern part. They are laid out in good 
taste, and in a picturesque stvle. The nonsense of conse- 
crated ground is here unknown; any part of God’s carth 
being thought sacred enough for the deposit of fallen and 
depraved man. The interments, moreover, take place with 
or without religious ceremony, at the discretion of the friends 
of the deceased. Ground by purchase may be held in per- 
petuity, the cost for one métre of land being two hundred and 
sixty-eight francs, or it can be hired for a longer or a shorter 
term of years, at the expiration of which, if not renewed, the 
ground may be re-opened ; or a common grave can be pro- 
cured gratuitously for the burial of the poor; and which may 
be opened at the end of five years, that temm being thought 
sufficient for the decomposition of bodies. 

Our pictorial illustrations are confined to the cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise, so called from a Jesuit of that name, who was 
the conlessor of Louis XTV., and who exercised almost an 
absolute control over the ecclesiastical affairs of France at 
that period. His royal master presented him with this estate, 
as an occasional retreat from the cares of business. Ou the 
suppression of the order of Jesuits, in 1763, it was sold; and 
at length, having passed into the hands of the Prefect of the 
Seine, he had it laid out as a cemetery, in 1804, the first 
funeral taking place in May of that year. 
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To give a history of Pere la Chaise would be to write 
a history of France, if not of Europe, for the last half-century. 
A very brief notice therefore must suffice. 


MONUMENTS IN THE CEMETERY OF PERE LA 
CHAISE. 


THE MoNUMENT OF THE Perricaux Famity.—It is a 
remark which cannot be too often repeated, that in death all 
men are equal—all laid equally low. Neither is it less strik- 
ing and instructive to observe the union in death of all pro- 
fessions of religion. In Pére la Chaise,—a plot of ground 
where a bigoted Jesuit lived to meditate on plans of into- 
lerance and persecution, and which he procured as the reward 
of his bigotry and evil counsel,—thcre “do the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest,” awaiting that last 
summons, when “this corruptible must put on icorruption, 
and this mortal be clothed in immortality.” 

The subject of our print is the tomb of M. Perrigaux, late 
partner with M. Lafitte. Ofsuch an one it may be truly said, 
that few tenants of these abodes of death have better claims 
to the respect of the living. 

TuE MoOnNcuMENTS OF MAssENA, LEFEBRE, &c.— Massena 
had seen fourteen years’ service ere the Revolution had 
begun. He was with Napoleon in all his celebrated Italian 
campaigns; and was commandcr-in-chief during Bonaparte’s 
absence in Egypt. His name stands honourably connccted 
with the battles of Hylan, Pfaffenham, Landshut and Eckmul. 
Napoleon used to call him his right hand. In 1809 he con- 
ferred upon him the title of Prince of Essling, from a village 
of that name where he had distinguished himsclf. Massena 
was likewise engaged in the Peninsular war. Louis XVUII. 
confirmed him in his rank ; he, notwithstanding, rejoined the 
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imperial standard on the return of Napoleon from Elba. He 
flied April 4, 1817. 

LEFEBRE’S career was long and brilliant. He fought bravely 
under Pichegru, Moreau, Hoche, and Jourdain. He, however, 
served his master most essentially, by entering the Council of 
Five Hundred with a file of grenadiers, and rescuing the pre- 
sident, Lucien Bonaparte; thus giving a decisive turn to the 
events of the day. In the disastrous campaign of Russia he 
distinguished himself, having under his command the imperial 
guard. Although made a peer by Louis XVIII., he could not 
refrain from joining the ranks of Napoleon on his resumption 
of power. He died in September, 1820, bearing a high cha- 
racter for disinterestedness. 

THE MONUMENT OF GENERAL Foy.—This tomb was erected 
by public subscription. Although educated for the bar, Foy 
entered the artillery. Here he distinguished himself in a 
series of battles, from that of Orthes to Waterloo. Bonaparte 
would have made him his aide-in-camp when about going 
into Egypt, which, however, he refused. He also made a 
firm opposition to his elevation to the empire, refusing to 
drink to his health at a dinner of officers. He was elected a 
deputy in 1815, and was considered the best extempore 
speaker of the chamber. In 1825, the year of his death, he 
was a principal leader of the Opposition. His patriotism 
was so highly thought of by his countrymen, that besides 
erecting a handsome mausoleum to his memory, they raised 
upwards of £20,000 for the benefit of his family. 

Tue Monument or Tatma.— The picturesque scenery 
with which the cemetery of Pére la Chaise abounds, is well 
represented in the annexed engraving, where stands a tomb 
erected to the memory of Talma, by public subscription. 
This distinguished artist was born in 1766, at Pans, where he 
rose to the top of his profession, at the early age of twenty- 
one. He became a partizan of the Revolution, and ranked 
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amongst his friends Mirabeau, Condorcet, Claviere, and Na- 
poleon. On the latter becoming emperor, Talma supposed 
that their intimacy was at an end. But it was not so: the 
imperial actor, it is stated, received lessons in elocution from 
his professional friend. In the autum of 1826, Talma’s health 
rapidly declined. Giving directions for his funeral, he ex- 
claimed, “ Let there be no priests; all I ask is, not to be 
buried too soon!” He died 19th of October, 1826, his col- 
leagues Lafou, Jouy, and Arnault delivering orations at the 
grave. Tens of thousands followed the corpse to its last 
resting-place. 

A MonuMENT IN Pere LA CuHaisE.—The artist has given 
the annexed engraving principally for the purpose of displag- 
ing the picturesque beauties of this cemetery. Few spots 
can be found in which nature seems to vie with art, on a 
small scale, in the production of the sublime and beautiful. 

THE MONUMENT OF ABELARD AND HELOISE.—This tomb 
is at once the most ancient and curious to be found in 
Pére la Chaise. Abelard was born in 1079, at Palais, near 
Nantes. Having completed his studies at Paris and else- 
where, he took orders, and became distinguished as a 
teacher. He settled in Paris, but unhappily casting his eyes 
on the fair Heloise, niece of Fulbert, a canon in the cathe- 
dral of Paris, he ingratiated himself into his favour, and 
proposed giving lessons to his niece as an equivalent for his 
board and lodging. The unsuspecting uncle not only agreed 
to this proposal, but anxious also that his relative should 
shine among the learned of the day, gave permission to the 
new tutor to whip the young lady at discretion, should she 
be either froward or inattentive. This was indeed opening a 
wide door for the admission of the wolf into the fold; it 
being quite evident that Abclard’s intention from the begin- 
ning was to seduce the object of his charge. ‘T'he lessons of 
love with which he had inspired a pretty girl of nineteen 
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could not fail to be whispered abroad, reaching last of all 
the ears of the betrayed uncle. The.pregnancy of Abelard’s 
victim could not long be concealed ; she therefore, under the 
protection of her paramour, fled into Britanny, to the house 
of Abelard’s sister, where she gave birth to a son, who soon * 
died. The injured Fulbert demanded that Abclard should 
marry Heloise; to which he consented. Heloise likewise 
agreed to become the wife of Abelard, although with consi- 
derable reluctance; alleging her desire rather to continue 
his mistress,* than that the present and fnture fame of her 
illustrious lover should be lessened by wedlock. At length 
it was agreed that the marriage should take place; but be 
kept a profound secret. Fulbert, however, desirous of main- 
sffting the honour of his family, took every opportunity of 
making it known. Heloise, on the contrary, everywhere 
denied it. Her uncle believing that she was encouraged so 
to do by Abelard, swore vengeance against his niece, who was 
at this time residing with him. Hereupon, Abelard removed 
her to the convent of Argenteuil, near Paris. Fulbert sup- 
posing that Abelard intended to make his wife a nun, deter- 
mined to inflict a cruel vengeance upon him. Two bravos 
were admitted by his faithless valet into his bed-room, during 
the night, and emasculation inflicted upon the hapless lover. 
These miscreants were afterwards punished according to the 
barbarous lex (alionis of the times, and the canon was 
condemned to lose his fortune, and be banished from Paris. 
Whatever effect the dreadful experiment thus inflicted may 
have made upon Abelard, certain it is, that the passion 
of Heloise remained unchanged. Taking refuge in the nun- 
nery of Argenteuil, she there took the veil. Abelard assumed 
the monastic habit in the Abbey of St. Denis. Persecution, 


* Deum testem invoco, si me Augustus universo presidens mundo 
matrimonii honore dignaretur, totumque mihi orbem confirmaret in per- 
petuo preesidendum, charius, mihi et dignius mihi videretur tua pice 
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notwithstanding, followed the unhappy monk. He was driven 
from St. Denis by the fraternity ; his work on the Trinity was 
publicly burnt ; he himself taking refuge in an obscure place, 
near Troyes, under the special protection of the Count of Cham- 
pagne. Here Abelard built the celebrated Oratory of Paraclete, 
where he resumed his lectures. But his enemies still pursued 
him ; he was obliged to leave, when the monks of the Abbey of 
Bruis in Britanny, elected him their superior. In this mon- 
astery, after a time, his life was put in jeopardy by poison. In 
the mean time his beloved Heloise was expelled, with the rest 
of the nuns, from Argenteuil, on account of the scandalous dis- 
orders which prevailed there, although it is believed that 
Heloise had conducted herself with strict propriety. Be that 
as it may, Abelard still befriended her, and gave her the Ora- 
tory of Paraclete. Here, after an absence of eleven years, 
the lovers again met, when the new community was conse- 
crated. To Abelard was intrusted the visitation of the con- 
vent, which he endeavoured to encourage by his visits, and 
advice, oral and written. He encouraged, among the sister- 
hood, the study of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, in 
which Heloise is said to have been a great proficient. Heloise 
still constant in her love, Abelard’s visits to the Paraclete soon 
became a source of scandal. The charge of heresy pursued 
him: at the instigation of the far-famed St. Bernard, a coun- 
cil was called at Sens, in 1140. Louis VII., King of France, 
being present ; and where, notwithstanding the brilliant elo- 
quence of the accused, Abelard was condemned. An appeal 
was made to the Pope; but a reconciliation taking place be- 
tween St. Bernard and himself, he retired to the priory of St. 
Marcel, where in the odour of piety, but overwhelmed with grief, 
he died, in 1142, after a retirement of two years. The remains 
of Abelard were buried at Paraclete; the remains of Heloise, 
after a lapse of twenty-one years, being interred in the same 
tomb. Tradition says, that the moment the corpse of Heloise 
touched the body of Abelard, the arm of the latter was en- 
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twined around the waist of his deceased bride. There is only 
one objection to this legend, but that is fatal to its truth. 
‘he body of Heloise, though deposited in the same tomb, 
was placed in a separate coffin, and could not, by any possi- 
bility, have come into contact with the person of Abelard. 
During the French revolution this beautiful Gothic tomb was 
removed to the Museé Francais, under the direction of M. 
Lenoir; and on the restoration of the Bourbons was trans- 
ferred to the site in Pére la Chaise, where it now stands. 

The Gothic sepulchral chapel, in which the remains of 
Abelard and Heloise are enclosed, was constructed, as it now 
appears, by M. Lenoir, out of the ruins of the Abbey of the 
Paraclete ; uniting with it an ancient tomb from the Priory of 
St. Marcel, in which the body of Abelard is said to have been 
at first placed. A steeple, twelve feet in height, rises from 
the roof, and four smaller spires terminate the angles. Four- 
teen columns, six feet high, support the highly-decorated 
arcades ; the pediments being ornamented with bas-reliefs, 
roses, and medallions. In the interior Abelard appears in a 
recumbent position, with his hands joined: a statue of Heloise 
being placed at his side. Around the sarcophagus are repre- 
sentations of different fathers of the church. At the foot is 
the following inscription :— 

HIc 
SUB EADEM MARMORE JACENT 
HUJUS MONASTERII 
CONDITOR PETRUS ABZLARDUSB, 
ET ABBATISSA HELOIS6A 
OLIM STUDIIS, INGENIO, AMORE, INFAUSTIS NUPTII8S, 
ET PUNITENTIA, 
NUNC ZTERNA, QUOD 3PERAMUS, FELICITATE, 
CONJUNCTI. 
PETRUS ABALARDUS OBIIT XXI, APRILIS M.C.XLII. 
HELOISSA XVII MAII, M.C.LXIIT. 


CURIS CAROLZ DE RONCY PARACLETI ABBATISS4. 
MDCC.LXXIX.*® 


* Iu English thus:—Here, under the same marble, lie Peter Abelard, 
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THE PANTHEON. 


gs 


NEARLY allied to the dead is the magnificent edifice called the 
Pantheon, intended to be, in conformity with the inscription 
on the frieze of the pediment, 
“ AUX GRANDS HOMMES LA PATRIE RECONNAISSANTE,” 

a general receptacle for monuments erected to the memory 
of distinguished Frenchmen in every department. This 
design, however, from various causes, has never been fully 
carried into effect. The old church of Sainte Genevieve 
having fallen into decay, the money for crecting the present 
building, dedicated to the patroness of Paris, was raised by 
lottery, and the first stone was laid on the 6th of September, 
1764, by Louis XV. The church was built in the form of a 
Greek cross, being two hundred and ecighty-two feet long, and 
two hundred and thirty-eight wide. It has a magnificent 
dome, consisting of three cupolas. The interior diameter of 
the dome, measured from the frieze, is sixty-two feet. Below 
the basement are extensive vaults, occupying indeed the 
whole extent of the building. The National Assembly, by a 
law passed in April, 1791, appropriated this building to the 
reception of the remains of the great men of France; and 
decreed the honours of the Pantheon, first to Mirabcau, 
then to Voltaire, and after them to J. J. Rousseau. In 1793 
the body of Marat was transferred to the Pantheon, by order 
of the Convention ; and that of Mirabcau removed from it. 
But after the 27th of July, 1794, the remains of the wretched 
Marat were taken from the Pantheon, and thrown into a com- 
mon sewer at Montmartre. Napoleon, in 1806, restored the 
the founder of this monastery, and the abbess Heloiso, formerly 
united in study, talent, love, disastrous marriage, and repentance ; now, as 
we hope, in everlasting happiness. Peter Abelard died April 21, 1142; 


Heloise, May 17,1163. Erected by Charlotte de Roncy, Abbess of the 
Paraclete, 1779. 
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church to its original destination ; and Louis XVIII. had the 
yiscription under the pediment removed, and the following 
substituted in its place :— 
“D. 0. M. SUB. INVOCAT. 8S. GENOVESE. LUD. XV. CONSECRAVIT. 
LUD. XVIII, RESTITUIT.” 
In 1837, this inscription in its turn was removed, giving place 
to the inscription first above written. Black marble tablets 
have been placed in the building, recording, in letters of gold, 
the names of those who perished during the memorable days 
of the 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, 1880. This magnificent 
edifice, however, has remained to the present hour unappro- 
priated to any purpose of national utility. 


LA MORGUE. 


Tuts is another of the gates of death, being a place of depo- 
sition for those found dead. The bodies are laid naked upon 
an inclined plane, open to the inspection of the public. If 
not claimed at the end of three days, the bodies, without any 
inquest being held, or inquiry instituted, are quietly buried at 
the public expense. The average number of bodies found 
annually is about three hundred, of which five-sixths are 


males. 


THE SQUARES AND COLUMNS OF PARIS. 


Tie PLACE DE LA CoNcoRDE.—This is one of the handsomest 

and most memorable spots in Paris, forming a kind of conti- 

nuity between the Palace of the Tuileries, and the Champs 

Elyseés. ‘The terraces of the garden of the Tuileries, bound 
3H 
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the Palace on the east, and the Champs Elyseés on the west. 
To the north are seen two magnificent buildings, one of which 
was formerly occupied as the Garde-Meuble de la Couronne, 
or Depository for the Regalia, &c.; but now occupied as the 
residence and offices of the Minister of Marine and the Colo- 
nies. The building on the opposite side is inhabited by 
private families. 

In the centre of this Place or Square stands the obelisk of 
Luxor, that magnificent relic of ancient Egypt. It formerly 
stood in front of the temple at Thebes, being erected by the 
great Sesostris, 1550 years before Christ. Mehemet Ah, 
Viceroy of Egypt, presented it to the French gevernment, by 
whom, with immense trouble and expense, it was removed, in 
1831, to Paris. It was a herculean task to rear a stone 
column, seventy-two feet three inches high, its greatest width 
seven feet six inches, and its less, at the top, five feet four 
inches ; its weight being 500,000 pounds, or 223 tons; yet this 
mighty work was completed, without the slightest accident, 
on the 25th of October, 1836, in the presence of the king, 
Louis Philippe, the royal family, all the public functionaries, 
and an immense crowd of people. The plinth on which the 
column stands, is a single block of grey granite, from the 
quarnies of Laber in Brittany, weighing 240,000 pounds. On 
the eastern side is a Latin inscription stating the above parti- 
culars, and on the western side is the following :— 


“En presence du Roi Louis Philippe I cet obelisque, transport¢é de 
Louqsor en France, a dte dressd sur ce piedestal par M. Le Bas, ingé- 
nieur, aux applaudissements d’un peuple immense, le xxv Octobre, 
MDCCCXXxVI1.''# 


Two handsome fountains also adorn this square ; one dedi- 


* In English thus :—This obelisk, removed from Luxor, into France, 
was placed on this pedestal, by M. Le Bas, Engineer, the 25th October, 


1836, in the presence of Louis Philippe Ist., and amidst the applause of an 
immense number of people. 
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cated to Maritime, the other to Fluvial Navigation.” They 
consist each of a circular basin, fifty feet in diameter, out of 
which rise two smaller ones. A number of appropriate hiero- 
glyphical figures surround these fountains. The water is 
supplied from the Canal de l’Ourcq. 

This site was formerly called Place de Louis XV., an 
equestrian statue of that king being placed im its centre. The 
statue being destroyed by the populace, August 12th, 1792, 
a large plaster figure of Liberty was placed on the pedestal, 
in front of which was erected the guillotine.* The square 
was then called Place de la Revolution ; but in 1800 it as- 
suuicd the name of Place de la Concorde. In 1836, it was 
fitted up in its present clegant manner, with eight pavilions, 
surmounted with allegorical figures. This spot was the scene 
of many a dreadful tragedy during the frenzy of Revolutionary 
times, to which reference has been already made. 

Tne Puace VENDOME is an clongated octagon, having only 
two entrances, namely the Rue de la Paix, and the Rte vE 
CAasTIGLIONE, (see our Engraving,) being amongst the earlier 
improvements of Paris. In the centre stood a colossal eques- 
trian statue of Louis le Grand, in bronze. This being demo- 
lished in 1792, it was replaced, in 1806, by a triumphal pillar 
erected by Napoleon to commemorate the success of his arms 
in the German campaign of 1805. The column ts in imitation 
of that of Trajan’s at Rome. Its total elevation 1s one hundred 
and thirty-five feet, and the diameter of the shaft twelve feet. 
The pedestal is twenty-one feet in height, and from twenty to 
seventeen in breadth. The pedestal and shaft are of stone, 
covered with bas-reliefs in bronze, representing the victories of 

® Tho guillotine continues to be the instrument by which the law of 
France inflicts the punishment of death; but executions in Paris, and 
throughout France, are of rare occurrence, The Barriere dArcueil is the 
appointed place for executions ; where also the guillotine is deposited. 
The curious may view this frightful machine; but the fee expected for 
exhibiting it is 20 francs. 
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the French army. The metal employed in this monument was 
procured from 1200 brass cannon taken from the Austrians 
and Russians, and weighs about 360,000 pounds. The bas 
reliefs of the shaft pursue a spiral direction to the capital, 
displaying the progress of the French army in the memorable 
campaign of 1805. The figures are three fect high, and are 
said to be two thousand in number. Upon the capital is this 
inscription :— 

“ Monument elevé a la gloire de la grande armée par Napoleon Ie 
Grand, commencé le xxv Ao(it 1806, termiué le xv Aéut 1810,""* 


A statue of Napoleon, as Emperor, was placcd on the 
acroterium, but which being removed in 1814, was replaced 
by a fleur-de-lis and a flagstaff. On the Ist of May, 1833, 
the present statue of Napoleon was placed on the summit. 
We sincerely recommend to Louis Bonaparte, the President 
of the French Republic, to erect another column, for the pur- 
pose of showing to France and to the civilized world, the 
evils resulting from a grasping ambition. Let the column 
display in bas-rehefs the various calamitous positions in 
which his illustrious relative placed the armies of France, from 
the beginning of the Russian campaign of 1812, to the capi- 
tulation of Paris in 1814. 

PLace DES VicToIRES.—This square was built in 1685. 
In the centre stood a pedestrian statue of Louis AIV., which 
being destroyed on the memorable 10th of August, 1792, 
a colossal statue of General Desaix was erected on the same 
site in 1806, but taken down in 18143. The statue repre- 
sented in the engraving is of Louis XIV., habited as a Roman 
I-mperor, and adored with a perruque of his own time. It 
was modelled by Rosia, and erected in 1822. It weighs 
16,000 pounds, and is esteemed an excellent specimen of 


art. 


*In English thus :—This monument was erected to the glory of the 
grand Army, by Napoleon the Great. It was begun August 25th, 1806, 
and finished August 15th, 1819. 
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employed also for collecting the Octroi, prior to merchandise 
qx provisions entering into the city. Some of the buildings 
may be pronounced handsome, others excessively massy, 
others singular and even absurd. 

La BaRRIERE DE L’Erorte.—This magnificent erection is 
another of Napoleon’s creations, but which he did not com- 
plete. The first stone was laid August Sth, 1806, but for 
some cause or other, not easy of explanation, without any 
ceremony whatever. The workmen, it is believed, had the 
following inscription carved upon stone :— 

“L’an 1806, le quinzieme Aofit, jour de 1’ anniversaire de la naissance 


de sa majesté Napoléon le Grand, cette pierre est la premiere qui a été 
posée. Le ministre de l’Interieur, M, de Champagny.” * 


The building proceeded slowly, when, in 1814, the works 
were entircly suspended. In 1823, it was determined to finish 
the arch in honour of the victories of the Duke d’ Angou- 
léme in Spain. By the events of 1830, the works were once 
more suspended ; but soon after, the government decided that 
the original destination of the monument should be preserved, 
and in 1832, M. Blouet was commissioned to complete it. 
The whole was finished in July, 1886, at a total cost of 
£386,044. ® 

Our limits forbidding enlargement, it must suffice to say, 
that this building presents a fine specimen of modem French 
art. The artists employed inthe sculpture were amongst 
the most skilful which France could produce, and it is finished 
in excellent style and taste. The following appropmiate in- 
scription points out the destination of this triumphal arch. 


“Ce monument, commencé en 1806, en l’honneur de la Grande Armée, 
longtemps interrompu, continueé en 1823, avec ane dédicace nouvelle, a 
6té achevé en 1836, par le Roi Louis Philippe premier, qui l’a consacré & 
la gloire des Armets Frangaises. "+ 


* In English thus :—The first stone was laid on the 15th of August, 1806, 
the anniversary of the birth-day of his majesty, Napoleon the Great. M. 
de Champagny, being minister of the Interior. 

+ In English thus :—This monument, begun in 1906 in honour of the 
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THE BaRRIERE DE LA CuNETTE.—This Barrier is situated 
between those of Passy and Grenelle, on the opposite side of 
the Seine to the former. In this western part of the nver, as 
at the eastern extremity of the metropolis, a boat is stationed 
to collect the duties due upon goods entcring the capital by 
water. 

THe Porte St. Denis.—The gate of St. Denis is con- 
sidered one of the finest works of the age of Louis XIV. 
‘It was erected by the city of Paris in 1672, to celebrate the 
victories of Louis-le-Grand; and is adorned with illustrative 
bas-reliefs and inscriptions. A murderous struggle between 
the king’s troops and the armed populace of Paris took place 
here in July, 1830. 

THE Porte St. Martin.—This gate is another triumphal 
arch, erected to commemorate the victories of Louis XIV. 
The arch, though of small size, is considered to be correct in 
its proportions. It was built in 1674. 


THE BRIDGES OF PARIS. 


Paris is traversed from south-east to north-west by the river 
Seine, which rising in the forest of Chanceaux, falls into the 
ocean between Havre and Honfleur. Its width is inconsider- 
able, not exceeding, as a mean, one hundred and eighty-eight 
métres, or six hundred and twelve feet. The mean velocity 
of the water is twenty inches in a second. During the sum- 
mer months, the water is extremely low, when the navigation, 
never very good, excepting for flat-bottomed barges, is inter- 
rupted. In its course through Paris the river forms two 
islands. 

Grand Army, after a long interruption, was continued in 1823, but with a 


different design, was finished in 1836, by King Louis Philippe I., who con- 
secrated it to the glory of the French armies. 
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The bridges, owing to the elevation of the quays above the 
river, have very little ascent, and are, therefore, convenient. 
Being small, they admit of no comparison with the bridges of 
London. The bridges, however, are numerous, amounting to 
twenty-seven; of which seven are suspension-bridges, three 
formed of iron and stone, one of wood, and the rest altogether 
of stone. 

The annexed Engravings, of which we propose giving a 
short notice, exbibit some of the principal bridges, follow- 
ing the course of the river from east to west. 

Tue Pont pD’AusTERLITZ.—This bridge was opened in 
1807. Its name was designed to commemorate the victory 
which the French gained over the Russians and Austnans. 
The piers are of stone, laid on piles; its five arches being of 
iron. It has a light and elegant appearance. Its length 
between the abutments is four hundred feet, and its breadth 
thirty-seven. 

Tue Pont av Cuance.—This bridge derives its name 
from its being formerly the residence of moncy-changers, 
Louis VII.,in 1141, having prohibited them from dwelling 
elsewhere. Its length is three hundred and sixty-nine feet, 
and its breadth ninety-six. It is more remarkable for its 
antiquity than its elegance. 

THE Pont-Nevur. This bridge consists of two uncqual 
parts; that from the Zle de la Cité to the northern bank of 
the Scine, containing seven circular arches, and that to the 
southern bank only five. Its total length is one thousand and 
twenty feet, and its breadth seventy-eight. It is one of the 
oldest bridges in Paris, being begun by Henri III., in 1578, 
and completed by Henri IV., in 1604. Henri IV., with that 
daring hardihood which ever attended him, determined, on 
the 20th of June, 1608, while the bridge was only in progress, 
to pass over it from the quay of the Augustins to the Louvre, 
and succeeded in the dangerous enterprise. Several other 

30K 
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persons, desirous of performing the same feat, perished in the 
attempt, breaking their necks and falling into the river. 
When Henri was informed of this he exclaimed, with his 
accustomed non-chalance, “ Not one of them all, like mysclf, 
was a king!”* Mary de Medicis, the widow of Henri 
IV., erected a bronze equestrian statue to the memory 
of her husband, which was destroyed in 1792. Napoleon 
intended to have reared a magnificent obelisk on this site, 
but was prevented by the events of 1814. The present 
statue was cast by order of Louis XVIII.; the metal of 
the statue of Napoleon, removed from the pillar of the Place 
Vendome, and that of General Desaix, from the Place des 
Victoires, being employed for that purpose. It is one of the 
finest statues in Paris. 

THE Pont Rorat.—This is another of the older bridges 
of Paris, being built by Frére Romain, a Dominican friar, in 
1684. It is four hundred and thirty-two feet in length, by 
fifty-two in breadth. 

PonT DE LA ConcorDE, or Pont pr Louis XVI.—This 
bridge was built in 1770, by the unfortunate Louis, whose 
name it first bore. Its entire length is four hundred and 
sixty-one feet, its breadth sixty-one feet. The piers arc 
ornamented with three-quarter Doric columns and a cornice, 
above whieh the parapet is formed by a balustrade, divided 
by plinths. In 1792, the bridge was called Pont de la Revo- 
lution, which was afterwards changed to that of Pont de la 
Concorde. At the Restoration it assumcd its original name, 
Pont Louis XVI.; but in 18380, its present name was again 
assigned to it. 

THe Pont dE JENA.—This bridge is another of the remi- 
niscences of Napoleon, being built in 1818. It is in a com- 
manding situation, being opposite to the Ecole Militaire. 
Its length, between the abutments, is four hundred and sixty 

* Journal de Tlenri I'V., au 20 Juin, 1603. 
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feet.” “Be beaintifl simplicity of this bridge doubtless gives 
it a distinguished placé amdng- the ornaments of Paris. It 
received its. name in memory of a victory gaitied over the 
Prussians in 1606. When the allied armies occupied Paris 
in 1814, the Prassians, itis said, would have blown up this 
bridge, but for the interference of the Duke of Wellington. 
Eventually it was agreed that the name should be changed to 
that of ‘Pont des Invalides. In 1880, the original name was 
resumed, | 


VIEWS OF PARIS. 
PARIS PRISE DU Pont D "AUSTBRLITZ. Paris is here repre- 
sented as seen from the bridge of Austerlitz. The bridge 
in the middle of the plate is that of Tournelle, built about 
the year 1656. Above it rise-the towers of the cathedral 
church of N otre Dame. 

View on THE SEINE.—This view is taken from the Pont 
de la Concorde. The bridge seen in the centre is that of the 
Pont Royal; the building to the left being part of the Palace 
of the Tuileries, called le Pavillon de Flore. In the dis- 
tance is the Church of Notre Dame. 

VUE DE PARIS DE INSTITUT: -—In this view of Paris, two 
bridges may be noticed, that to the right being the ponderous 
Pont Neuf, and that to the left the Pont des Arts; which 
latter is but a wooden bridge of slight construction, for foot- 
passengers only. The number of persons passing over it is 
considerable, since it connects the Louvre with the Institute. 

THE Quat DES ORFEVRES.—The Quays of Paris extend in 
a continued line along each bank of the Seine, forming but 
two prolonged stone embankments, adorned in many parts 
with handsome public | and private buildings. Immense ware- 
houses are. ‘not required, since the trade in Paris being prin- 
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cipally retail, boats are found sufficient for carrying on the 
commerce of the city. 

Pont DE LA CoNcoRDE, FROM Pont Royat.—This 
bridge, formerly called Pont Louis XVI., forms a pleas- 
ing object from the Pont Royal, as represented in the 
annexed engraving. It deserves to be mentioned that part 
of the materials for the stone-work of this bridge was sup- 
plied from the ruins of the Bastille, that building of execrable — 
notoriety. 


THE FOUNTAINS OF PARIS. 


Paris has always been badly supplied with water; one con- 
sequence of which has been, that while the houses in London 
are never dry, thc houses in Paris are never wet. Water, in 
fact, is too dear an article to be thrown away upon the 
cleaning of rooms and staircases. Hundreds of persons 
in Paris, not to say thousands, get their living by hawk- 
ing water from door to door; the charge being about five 
francs per cubic métre, or two hundred and twenty gallons. 
The annual amount paid to the water-carriers exceeds, it is 
computed, four millions of francs, or £160,000. This scarcity 
of water arises chiefly from the peculiar nature of the soil on 
which Paris is built, consisting of rocky strata to an immense 
depth; the city is, therefore, without springs. The Seine 
also furnishes, especially during the summer months, a very 
inadequate supply. Hence the necessity of conveying water to 
the city from distant sources, and the erection of fountains in 
different parts of the town, for the accommodation of the inha- 
bitants. At the beginning of the fifteenth century thére were 
only twelve public fountains in Paris, and a century later not 
more than sixteen, supplying only one inch of water; the 
population being 300,000. Under Louis XIV. and XV., 
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WHeL wiv pupulation ‘WAS - 600,000, the pumps at the Pont 
Neuf and the Pont Notre Dame were the principal sources 
of supply, farnishing from sixty to one hundred inches daily. 
THE CANAL DE L’OuRCQ, (see the Engraving,) is now one of 
the principal sources whence the city is supplied with water. 
This canal receives the water of the river Ourcq, about 
twenty-five miles from Paris, and which falls into the Bassin 
de la Villette. The quantity of water furnished on an aver- 
age by this canal, is 13,500 superficial inches, yielding 
260,820 cubic métres, or about 57,420 gallons every twenty- 
four hours. The public fountains, therefore, may be said to 
have a good supply of water; and the practice of laying down 
‘pipes from the main conduits to particular residences, is 
. becoming more frequent. The total length of water-pipes 
laid down is 212,700 métres, or one hundred and twenty-nine 
miles, six furlongs. The bornes fontaines, or water-plugs, are 
turned daily, in order to cleanse the streets. 

FONTAINE DE GRENELLE.—Among the numerous fountains 
which adorn Paris, this is one of the finest. It was begun in 
1739, by Louis XV., and finished in 1745. In front of the 
building is a group of figures in white marble, representing 
the city of Paris sitting on the prow of a ship, between the 
Seine and the Marne. In the arches are allegorical statues ; 
and on the wings are four statues, and as many bas-reliefs, 
besides two escutcheons containing the arms of the city. 

FONTAINE DES INNOCENS.—This fountain stands in a large ~ 
vegetable-market, and takes its name from the Church of the 
Innocents, which formerly occupied the same site. Part of it 
is of considerable antiquity » having been constructed by — 
Lescot, in 1551, and sculptured by Jean Goujon, who was 
shot during the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, while working 
at one of the figures. The building was removed from the 
Rue aux Fers, and completed by Pajou, in 1786. 
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“MISCELLANEOUS. 


Unner this general head we include two Engravings which 
could not be arranged under the former divisions ; and two 
or three which were not noticed in their proper places. 


ROTONDE, PASSAGE COLBERT. 


This Rotunda is an arcade of splendid shops, somewhat 
similar to the Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly. 


PASSAGE DU SAUMON. 


This is another modern passage, forming an agreeable pro- 
menade for the Pansian gossips. | 


~ 


THE SORBONNE. 


The object of this establishment was to form a society of 
ecclesiastics, devoted to gratuitous study and teaching. It is 
now connected with the University of Paris, the library of 
which, consisting of 50,000 volumes, being deposited here. 
The Chapel of the Sorbonne, since 1825, has been restored 
to divine worship. This noble building was built by Cardinal 
Richelieu, in 1659; but suffered most severely during the 
- Revolution. Part of the roof had fallen in, when Napoleon, 
to preserve it from total ruin, ordered the necessary repairs 
to be done. 


THE TOWER OF SAINT JACQUES DE LA 
BOUCHERIE. 


This is the only part remaining of the church of that name, 
which was demolished during the Revolution. What was 
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formerly the body of the church, is now a market for the sale 
of old clothes and linen. 


THE CHURCH OF MONTMARTRE. 


The hill on which this church stands, owes its name to the 
god Mars, being formerly called Mons Martis. It is a parish 
church, dedicated to St. Denis. On its tower, a telegraph is 
erected, corresponding with that of Calais. 


THE ORATOIRE. 


This spacious church was built in 1621, for the Prétres de 
lOratoire, whose learning and theological publications were 
known all over Europe. At the Revolution the community 
was suppressed. In 1802, the building was ceded to the 
Protestants of the Confession of Geneva, who have conducted 
their service in it ever since. Napoleon, with that omnipo- 
tence which he possessed, placed the Protestant churches of 
France under his own tender mercies, paying their ministers, 
and controlling their affairs. The result. has been most dis- 
astrous to Protestantism. Napoleon, by this interference, 
effected what the persecution of ages could not do; minis- 
ters of unsound doctrine have been introduced into the Pro- 
testant churches, making the pulpits, in short, little better 
than cages for unclean birds. The word Protestant and 
Deist is now considered almost synonymous. This deplor- 
able state of things continued until February of last year. 
(1848.) A change for the better, we hope, is about to take 
place. The number of Protestant ministers in France, in 
1846, Calvinists and Lutherans, were about seven hundred 
and fifty ; and the expense of their worship, paid by the state, 
amounted to 1,255,050 francs. 
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THE ENVIRONS OF PARIS. 


EVERYTHING in the neighbourhood of the larger towns of 
France, but especially in that of Paris, demonstrates that the 
whole community formerly existed for the maintenance of a 
sovereign ; but now for the general population. In no country 
of Europe were royal palaces more numerous or splendid 
than those of France ; having almost under one roof, a prison, 
a fortress, and a royal dwelling. The villages around Paris 
being neither numerous or large, our attention will be con- 
fined principally to royal demesnes. 


FONTAINEBLEAU. 


Tue Chateau, or Palace of Fontainebleau, is situated about 
forty miles on the high-road to Lyons, and in the centre of 
one of the finest forests in France. It is of irregular archi- 
tecture, being the work of several different reigns. The pre- 
sent chateau was begun by Francois I™, and was his favourite 
residence. It was also embellished by Henri IV., Louis 
XIII, Louis XIV., and Louis XV. It is, in truth, an assem- 
blage of four palaces, having five courts, of which our En- 
gravings show the Cour DE LA FonTaINE, the Cour p’Hon- 
NEUR, and the Cour DES CuISINEs, each of different archi- 
tecture. The chateau contains altogether about nine hundred 
apartments. 

The Piace p’ARMEs and the Porte Dorzx are interesting 
specimens of their kind. We cannot enter into detail as 
to the interior. We must content ourselves by saying, that 
the GALERIE DE F’rRaNcolis J. remains in a good state of re- 
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paration, the decayed parts having been lately taken out and 
restored, by the ex-king Louis Philippe. 

Fontainebleau has been the scene where many extraordinary 
events have taken place, both in ancient and moder times. 
Here, in 1539, Francis I. received Charles V. of Germany, 
on his visit to France. In 1602, the Marechal de Biron was 
arrested here, by order of Henri IV., on a charge of high- 
treason; and afterwards beheaded in the Bastille at Paris. 
In 1685, Louis XIV. signed at Fontainebleau the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes; an act alike faithless and tyrannical 
towards the Protestants, as injurious to the prosperity of 
France. The next year the great Condé died here, as did 
also, in 1765, the Dauphin, only son of Louis XV., father of 
Lonis XVI., Louis XVIII, and Charles X. At, and during 
the Revolution, Fontainebleau fell into decay. Napoleon par- 
tially restored it, and resided in it. ‘In 1808, Charles IV., 
king of Spain, dethroned by Bonaparte, was detained a pri- 
soner here for twenty-four days. During the next year, the 
il]-judged divorce between the Emperor Napoleon and the 
faithful Josephine was pronounced. Herc, in 1812, began 
the captivity of Pope Pius VII., which lasted for cighteen 
months; and here, also, in 1814, did Napoleon sign his abdi- 
cation. 

In taking leave of this highly-talented man, we must say 
that the later actions of his reign may be regarded as 
the result of aberration of mind. The campaign of 1812, im 
Russia, led to his ruin. When Napoleon had arrived at 
Vitepsk, on the 28th of July, he took off his sword, and 
throwing it on the table, exclaimed, “ The campaign of 1812 
is at an end! that of 1813 shall do the rest.”* When this 
determination was stupidly broken, his generals should have 
put on him a strait-waistcoat, as a maniac; or have thrown 
him into irons, as a traitor to his army and the French nation. 


“ Histoire de Napoleon, par le Compte de Ségur, tome i. liv. iv. chap. 8 
3M 
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The lives of more than 100,000 brave Frenchmen would 
thereby have been spared! The time must come when France, 
in common with every enlightened individual in Europe, 
will pronounce Napoleon to have been the greatest scourge 
with which the me was ever — to visit this 
depraved world ! 


PASSY. 


Tur Pompe a FEu, or reservoir of water against fire, at Passy, 
has nothing about it remarkable. The village is two’ miles 
from Paris, standing on rising ground, and affords some 
good views of Paris. Dr. Franklin, the friend of liberty, 
though not-of Revelation, resided here, when negotiating the . 
treaty of alliance between mance and the United States of 
America. 


SAINT CLOUD. 


Tus beautiful Chateau, or palace, lies on the Seine, at a 
distance of about five miles from Paris. It was purchased in 
1658, by Louis XIV., who gave it to his brothey, the Duke of 
Orleans, by whom it was splendidly fitted up. St. Cloud 
continued in possession of the Orleans family until 1782, 
when Louis XVI. bought it for his queen, Marie Antoinette, 
whose favourite place of residence it was until the Revolu- 
tion. It consists of a court, with three piles of buildings, and 
other wings, irregularly connected with them. The interior 
is very splendid. The park adjoins the chateau, in which 
is the CascapE, one of the: most beautifully elaborated in 
Kurope. 
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Many historical recollections are associated with the palace 
of St. Cloud. In 1589, the miscreant Clement stabbed 
Henri III. Henrietta, the daughter of Henri IV., and 
consort of Charles I., of England, diced here in 1670. In the 
orangery of St. Cloud, the Directory was deposed by an armed 
force, which led Napoleon to the Consulate and Empire. This 
happened November 10th, 1799. The capitulation of Paris 
was signed in this palace, in 1815; and here, also, in 1830, 
was Charles X. informed of the outbreak which ended in his 
dethroncment. 


ra nem 


SAINT GERMAIN EN LAYE. 


This for several centuries was a royal demesne, now degene- 
rated into a military penitentiary. It is a pentagonal pile, 
having a massy tower at each angle, and surrounded by a 
fossé and wall. The interior, excepting the chapel, is com- 
pletely dismantled. Although its former splendour has passed 
away, its connexion with the history of France remains. 
It was built by Francis I. Henn II., Charles LX., and Louis 
XIV. were born here. It was a favourite residence with 
Henri IV.; and with his son Louis NIII., who died at St. 
Germain, in 1643. Louis X1V., having made great additions 
to the palace and gardens, took up his abode here, until his 
removal to Versailles. The chateau was then given to his 
neglected mistress, Madame de la Valliére. This lady having 
retired into a convent, James U1. of England occupied it, 
keeping his court here for twelve years, until his death, 
in 1701. 
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VERSAILLES. 


Trius immense pile of buildings, called the Palace of Ve 
sailles, owes its existence to Louis XIV., who fixed on th 
spot for rearing a palace, where nature having done nothin, 
art and expense could alone effect his object. The prodig 
monarch spent, it is believed, more than forty millions ste 
ling, in making the chatean of Versailles what it was when | 
resided there. IJlenri IV. used to hunt in the neighbourhoc 
of the village of Versailles ; and, subsequently, Louis XII 
frequented this spot for the same purpose. At length tl 
latter king purchased some land, and crected a hunting-bo: 
on the site now occupied by the palace. Louis XIV. cause 
vast terraces and excavations to be made, 30,000 soldic: 
having been simultaneously employed on the works. Wat« 
was required to be brought from a great distance; ult 
mately the river Eure was turned, and made to pass throug 
Versailles. The parks adjoining the palace are more tha 
fifty miles in circumference. Louis XIV. did not perme 
nently remove to Versailles, until 1681; but from that tim 
until the Revolution it continued to be occupicd by th 
sovereigns of France. 

The chateau, or palace of Versailles, is approaehed b 
three avenues, uniting in a large square, called the Plac 
d’Armes; opposite to which are iron gates leading to th 
courts of the palace. On the eastern side of this entrance 
and flanking the avenue from Paris, are the Royan STasves 
On the northern side of the square, or Place d’Armes, are | 
wing and pavilion, in the Corinthian style, erected by Loui 
XV., and on the opposite, or southern side, those built b' 
Louis XVIII. The friezes of the pediments surmountin; 
these pavilions, bear the inscription which announces th 
new destination of the palace:—“ A toules les gloires de k 
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France.” ‘The castern front is but mean, and produces an un- 
favourable impression ; but the western, or garden front, is the 
grandest specimen of that style in France. It presents a large 
projecting mass of building, with two immense wings. This 
central part, facing the garden, contains the state apartments. 
Louis Philippe appropriated a great part of the palace to a Mu- 
seum, which occupies parts of the centre, with the northern and 
southern wings. On the ground-floor of the central part are,— 
Ist, a vestibule of busts and statues ; 2nd, four rooms appropri- 
ated to views of royal residences; 3rd, a room filled with por- 
traits of the kings of France; 4th, two rooms containing plans 
of cities taken during the reigns of Louis XIII. and XIV. ; 5th, 
two rooms filled with paintings of naval battles ; Gth, portraits 
of the grand-admirals of Trance; 7th, portraits of the con- 
stables of France ; 8th, portraits of the French mareschals ; 
Mth, two rooms with portraits of celebrated warriors. On the 
first story are,—lst, twelve rooms with paintings representing 
the events of Louis X1V.’s reign ; 2nd, the salon of Napoleon ; 
3rd, the salon of 1792; 4th, four roums filled with paintings 
of the campaigns of 1793-4, and 6; Sth, a series of water- 
colour drawings, representing the campaigns of the French 
armies from 1796 to 1813; 6th, the private apartments of the 
queen ; 7th, a room called the Bulls-eye ; 8th, water-colour 
drawings of the reign of Louis XV.; 9th, the salon of the 
Crusades ; 10th, the room of the States-general. The southern 
.Wing comprises, on the ground-floor,—Ist, twelve rooms filled 
with paintings of Napolcon’s battles, and other events; 2nd, 
a room filled with statues and busts of Napoleon and his 
family ; 3rd, the room of Marengo; 4th, a gallery of statues 
and busts, from 1789 to 1814. On the first-floor,—Ist, the 
grand gallery of battles, from that of Tolbiac to Wagram ; 
2nd, the salon of 1830; 3rd, a gallery of sculpture, from the 
sixteenth century to 1789. On the second story, a collection 
of portraits from 1789 to the present time. The northern 
ON 
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wing contains, on the ground-floor,—Ist, a scrics of paintings 
representing the most remarkable events in French history, 
from the origin of the monarchy to the time of Louis XVI. 
inclusive ; 2nd, a gallery of statues, busts, and tombs. On 
the first-floor,—Ist, a continuation of the historical paintings 
shown on the ground-floor, from the beginning of the Revo- 
lution until Louis Philippe I*.; 2nd, a gallery of statues, busts, 
and tombs. On the second-floor, a gallery of historical por- 
traits anterior to 1790. 

Having given a sketch of this splendid Museum, collected 
by the care of Lonis Philippe, it will suffice to say that the 
state-rooms, and the more private apartments, have likewise 
been completely renovated, the ceilings painted, and the fur- 
niture throughout replaced of the most gorgeous kind, yet 
selected with good taste. 

THE Cuapet.—All the grandeur and taste of the age of 
Louis XIV. are concentrated in this spot; and which, since 
its complete restoration by Louis Philippe, affords one of the 
most magnificent spectacles at Versailles. ‘The Chapel con- 
sists of a nave and aisles, formed by arches, with finely sculp- 
tured spandnils. The pavement is of marble, divided into 
compartments, and wrought in mosaic. In the aisles are 
seven chapels, or altars, ornamented with costly marbles, 
gilding, pictures, and bronze bas-reliefs. The high altar is 
considered to be exceedingly grand, ornamented with marble 
statues of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., offering their crowns 
to the holy Virgin. The Revolution left this chapel almost 
uninjured. | 

THE SALE DE L’OPER«.—lIn close connexion with the 
Chapel in the northern wing, stands the Tueatre. This 
building, like the former, has been recently fitted up with 
more than its original splendour, in crimson and gold, with a 
profusion of mirrors and chandelicrs. The cxterior requires 
no notice. 
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was brought to court. Manon, at one time, was inthe commu- 
nity of Sait-Aure, but being disinissed for bad condnet, she 
obtained employinent with a milliner. In this house lodged a 
M. Duval, said to have been both voung and rich. \inionee 
asketch of this gentleman, which she stuck on his door. [he 
gentleman wrote on the bottom of it, “ Limuch wish to know 
the author.” In the evening he found a second sketch on the 
door, a portrait of herself, and underneath, the words “ Itis I,” 
The next day, Duval, on looking round the shop, discovered 
the playful Manon by her smiles. In the evening these words 
were written on the door, “ When will my master meet me a 
little nearer?” Manon replied, * Your painter will breakfast 
with you at nine o'clock on Sunday: leave vour door half 
open.” The interview took place; but Manon insisted upon 
honourable terms. This not suiting Duval, he wrote to her 
‘that her obstinacy would induce him to prefer a woman, 
who, with a htth¢ more courtesy, might readily devote herself 
to him.” Manon replied, “ that a young girl of sixteen was 
always worth more, is worth more, and always will be worth 
more, than a fal sow of forty, though she descended from the 
blood of the Bourbons.” Manon afterwards lived for some 
time with her mother; and subscquently in the house of 
Cointe du Barry, where Lebel met with her. She was pre- 
sented to the king as the wife of a gentleman of fortune ; 
but Lebel, finding that she had become a favourite, told the 
mouarch that she was neither married, or of a good family. 
“So much the worse,” said Louis; “let her marry directly.” 
Inthe course of eight days she became Madame du Barry.* 
Although Madame du Barry had realiv become the king's 
mistress, she still wanged the name, not having been pre- 
This difficulty was soon overcome; and a 


sented at court. 
woman, raised from the very stews, was permitted to hold her 


* Pulare -Histoure des Envirous de Paais, tap. bie, 
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levées ; countesses, marchionesses, duchesses, and even 
princes of the blood, resorting to them, and feeling themselves 
honoured by them. Her extravagance and impudence were 
unbounded. She bas been known to lose at play 7,000 louis 
during one sitting; and has been heard to say, “ Never mind, 
Frerot (meaning the king) will pay it all. Unopened poli- 
tical dispatches she has wantonly thrown behind the fre. 
Versailles, during the greater part of this reign, was but a 
fashionable brothel. Yet the end of this extraordinary woman 
was most calamitous. Being tried by a revolutionary tribu- 
nal, without having committed any crime against the state, 
she was barbarously murdered, November 17th, 1793, be- 
neath the axe of the guillotine. 

In 1774 Louis XVI. ascended the throne, amidst a 
mass of corruption and prodigality. Marie Antoinette, the 
Queen of France, has often been charged with indiscretions ; 
but if Madame Campan’s testimony is to be believed, no- 
thing can be more false. The court, under this unhappy 
reign, was comparatively pure. 

We will only add that Versailles, shut up by the 
events of the Revolution, was partially restored by Napoleon 
and Louis XVIII ; but it was reserved to Louis Philippe to 
resuscitate this palace of kings, giving it a new destination 
as a museum of the Arts, and which contains nearly 3,500 
paintings, portraits, bas-reliefs, statues, and busts, illustrative 
of the history of France. 


Eee nee cee ee. 


VINCENNES. 


A Cuateau has existed here since 1187. Louis 1X., or Saint 
Louis, resided at Vincennes. Henry V. of England died 
here in 1422. It became a favourite residence with Louis 
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Le Grand TRIANON is a royal mansion built at the ex- 
tremity of the Park of Versailles, by Louis X1V., for Madame 
de Maintenon. It is in the Italian style, with two wings, 
united by a long gallery, pierced by seven arcades, and 
fronted with coupled Ionic columns and pilasters in marble- 
The garden is well laid out, and contains several fountains, 
and many picces of sculpture. THe Granp Trianon was a 
favourite residence of Louis XIV., Louis XV., Louis, XVI, 
and Napoleon. 

Le Petit TRIANON, situated at one extremity of the gar- 
den of the Grand Trianon, was built for the notorious Madame 
du Barry, and consists of a ground-floor, and two stories, deco- 
rated with fluted Corinthian columns and pilasters, crowned by 
a balustrade. The garden is beautifully laid out @ ? Anglaise. 
In the garden is a small and beautiful theatre, which has been 
lately redecorated. Here the unfortunate Marie Antoinette 
used to display her histrionic powers. Le Petit Trianon 
was occupied by the Duchess of Orleans, when the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 took place. 

VERSAILLES became a royal residence in 1672, and con- 


- tinuing so until October 6th, 1789, when Louis AVI. was 


compelled to retire to Paris, presents a history of the French 
court, during that long period, remarkable for its high polish, 
combined with prodigality and licentiousness. Louis NIV. 
did not effect even to conceal his adultery and immorality. 
Madame de la Valliére was the avowed mistress of the hing ; 
and by whom he had a family. Madame Montespan, subse- 
quently having gained the affections of the fickle monarch, 
Madame de la Valliére left the court when thirty years of age, 
and took the veil in the convent of the Carmelites in Paris, 
where she passed the last thirty-six years of her life. Madame 
de la Valliére is believed to have become a true penitent. 
When informed of the death of her son, who was in 
orders, she exclaimed, with deep cmotion, “Ll have moe 
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reason to mourn ovcr his birth than his death!” Madame «¢ 
Montespan, in her turn, gradually lost her influence over the 
king, but she did not quit the court until she had hada family 
of nine children. Madame Scarron, afterwards Madame dc 
Maintenon, the preceptress to the royal bastards, obtained an 
unbounded influence over the king. Louis had become old; 
and having passed the former part of his Jife in war, and 
the latter part in debauchery and superstition, thought it 
time to pursue a different course. Madame Scarron having 
read many a moral lesson to the debauched old dolt, and 
refusing to become his whore, Louis was induced privatcly 
to marry her. The king’s marriage, however private, could 


not fail to give Madame de Maintenon great influence over 


a corrupt court. Many of the Augean stables were cleansed. 
Open profligacy was, to a considerable extent, put under re- 
straint ; yet it may be doubted whether a bigoted sovereign is 
not as bad as one who is a profligate. Madame de Maintenon, 
after the king’s death, retired to the convent of Saint Cyr. 
Louis XV., the next inhabitant of Versailles, was married 
when young to Marie Lesksinski, daughter of Stanislaus, King 
of Poland, with whom for a time he lived virtuously and hap- 
pily. The scene, however, soon changed, and to the day of his 
death he remained a devotée to debauchery. Four ladies of 
the court, who werc sisters, became successively his mistresscs. 
But the intriguing Marquise de Pompadour soon becaine his 
avowed mistress, directing the measures of government so 
long as she lived. Ever a bigot and debauchée, Louis XV. 
was accustomed to go from mass and sermon to his serag- 
lio in the Parc-aux-Cerfs.* So abandoned did he become, 
that Lebel, first valet de chambre to the king,, had the 
task assigned him of lady-purveyor. Lebel, amongst othcrs, 
mt with Manon Vaubenier, afterwards Madame du Barry, who 


* Dulaure, llistoire de Paris, t. vi. p, 260, ct suiv. 
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XI., who also made it a state-prison. Charles [X. miserably 
died here in 1574. His successors, Louis XIJI., and Louis 
XIV., made great additions to it. The Chateau forms a 
parallelogram of large dimensions. Around it were formerly ° 
nine towers, of which eight were demolished in 1818. The 
principal entrance is to the north; the donjon, or keep, being 
to the westm Since the time of Louis XV. the castle has 
been used as a state-prison. Mirabeau was confined here, 
from 1777 to 1780. At Vincennes, the Duke d’Enghien was 
shot, by order of Napoleon, in 1804, and buried in the ditch 
of the castle. Prince Polignac, and the other ministers of 
Charles X., were confined here, after the Revolution of 1830. 
It is now used partly as a prison, partly as a powder-maga- 
zine, and partly as an armoury ; 50,000 muskets, 25,000 pistuls 
and 40,000 sabres, with various other arms, being kept there, 
and in beautiful order. Two regiments of artillery and a 
battalion of infantry form the garrison of Vincennes. 


THE END. 


London, Joseph Kickerby, Printer, Sherbourn Lane, City, 
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